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PERFORMANCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The FiRSTof two major questions addressed by the conference was: 
How were Sanskrit plays actually performed in ancient India? 
Fragments of the answer are found in five general sources of infor- 
mation. First is the NapyaSdstra (The Art of the Theater), a treatise 
attributed to one Bharatamuni but probably compiled by several 
authors sometime around the second century a.d. This massive 
work in thirty-six chapters is a practical handbook or guide for 
producers. All aspects of the theatrical art are considered. It de- 
scribes, and some would say prescribes, in exhaustive detail the 
most effective ways to create a dramatic performance, from how 
to write the play to how to build the theater in which a sp)ecific 
performance will take place. The appropriate use of voice, dance, 
music, song, makeup, costume, properties, and scenery in varying 
dramatic situations is minutely analyzed. It is no exaggeration to 
say that today the Ndtyaidstra is the starting point for most at- 
tempts to reconstruct the ancient performing tradition; it is re- 
ferred to again and again in the papers. 

Commentaries on the NdpyaSdstra and other written references 
to early [performance are a second source. Third are the Sanskrit 
dramas themselves. Since it was not the custom for playwrights to 
include other than cursory stage directions, the play texts are less 
valuable than one might at first hope. Specific plays are referred to 
when they cast light on performance. Fourth is the very consider- 
able visual evidence of statues and bas-reliefs of dancing figures 
found in Indian temples. P'rom them one can clearly see the bodily 
poses, arm and leg positions, and especially the hand gestures 
(hasta or mudrd) of classical dance. A fifth source lies in the dozen 
or so forms of regional theater that are living arts in India today. 
Mo.st important of these is KutiySttarn of Kerala, in which San- 
skrit plays of the classic period are still pre.sented. To a lesser ex- 
tent, Kathakali, Kuchipudi, Apklya Nat* Rds Lila, and Bhdrata 
Natyam and other genres incorporate in contemporary perfor- 
mances theatrical practices described in the Napyaidstra. 

In the face of sometimes conflicting facts and incomplete infor- 
mation drawn from these sources, papers in part one describe how 
plays may have been performed. V. Raghavan establishes that a 
performing tradition in India preceded the classical Sanskrit 
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drama and that it can be traced with certainty as far back as the 
fifth century b.c. Then he sketches, in broad outline, the character- 
istics of Sanskrit performance as best can be derived from the 
Ndtyaiastra and from other supporting sources. In Ragha van's 
view, the Ncttyaidstra is essentially describing how the major 
forms of Sanskrit drama (rupaka) should be enacted. (These in- 
clude the full-length plays of four or more acts, such as The Vision 
of VdsavadattH and ^dkuntala,) These are the plays in which the 
dramatic poem fuses with music and dance making possible the 
rasa response. Hence they can be considered the highest expression 
of theatrical art. In the minor forms of drama (uparupaka) lie the 
seeds of present-day regional theater forms. (Darius L. Swann, in 
part four, gives a fuller exposition of this issue.) The minor forms 
are “minor” because they are essentially dance dramas, either to- 
tally lacking the dramatic poem, or subordinating it to music and 
dance. 

A vital clue to how the play texts were enacted is to be found in 
the Ndfyaiastra's elaborate code of acting (abhinaya). It suggests 
how it was po.ssible for audiences to understand dramas written in 
a combination of Sanskrit— the priestly and courtly language— 
and in as many as half a dozen regional vernacular languages 
(Prakrits): the audience could follow the meaning of the play visu- 
ally, through the codified system of hand gestures and facial ex- 
pressions. Further, the manner in which the performer elaborated 
upon a situation, through movement, gesture, and facial expres- 
sion, lies at the heart of the rasa aesthetic system. Rather than act- 
ing out on stage an important action as is usual in Western drama 
—the death of a character, for example— in Sanskrit practice the 
character is shown reacting to that action. The performer mirrors 
in ever more elaborate patterns the chain of emotional responses 
which an action triggers. Dramatic form and theatrical technique, 
it could be said, are designed to reveal and to express emotional 
states, and it is the audience's response to these emotional states 
that is rasa. Topics introduced by Raghavan receive more detailed 
treatment in other papers. 

Kapila Vatsyayan describes how movement may have been used 
by the actors and dancers who performed Sanskrit plays in anciAit 
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times. She distinguishes between mime (abhinaya), which the ac- 
tors would use throughout the play, and pure dance (nrtta), formal 
and abstract movement performed in time to music, which would 
be appropriate only in certain scenes. Vatsyayan stresses that the 
Natyaiastra meticulously details every aspect of the performing 
art because it is the interrelationships between the various media 
of performing— voice, music, staging, and movement— which are 
fundamental to the creation of the rasa experience. 

Movement is of particular significance in Indian theater be- 
cause, according to Brahmanic thought, the human body and its 
physical potential are manifestations of the universal spirit and 
soul. She notes how the movement patterns described in the Ndfya- 
Sdstra are used in ritual preliminaries to each performance. The 
body parts and their movements, which are analyzed in great de- 
tail in the Ndfyaidstra, are shown to comprise a whole system of 
correlatives to the dramatic text. In scenes from Sdkuntala and 
The Vision of Vdsavadattd, riding a horse or entering “while 
seated” are enacted through certain gestures, gaits, and bodily 
movements, while other movements convey to the knowledgeable 
audience that smoke is rising, a deer has appeared, or the heroine 
is in a bower of trees and flowers. Hand gestures (hasta), together 
with the eyes, will precisely denote sorrow, joy, anger, and the 
other emotions (bhdva). 

Major issues raised by the papers were discussed at length by 
the participants. One perplexing issue is how music and dance 
were integrated into performance. It appears that of all the ele- 
ments of performance, the musical system is the most difficult to 
reconstruct today (Harold S. Powers). The Ndfyaidstra is a verbal 
source; scores of musical terms appear in it but at such a late date 
in history we cannot ascribe meaning to the majority of them. Un- 
like stone carvings, musical notes are not concrete and there is no 
certain way of knowing what the music per se sounded like in an- 
cient India. Much evidence shows that classical music of today, 
whether southern (Karnatic) or northern (Hindustani), is complete- 
ly different from that described in the Ndtyaidstra. The tonic 
drone tone, for example, which is found in all present-day classical 
music, was unknown then. Although some of the mode or scale 
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terms in the NdtyaSdstra are retained in current usage, their mean- 
ing has changed. Because music was learned and passed on to suc- 
ceeding generations via an aural tradition, imperceptible changes 
occurred in the music as centuries passed: with the death of each 
generation of musicians there was no one left who could know that 
such a change had occurred. 

Musical instrumentation and music’s function in a performance 
are better understood. A clue to how music contributed to perfor- 
mance is found in the aural tradition. The musician worked within 
generally known melodic and rhythmic patterns, improvising 
upon them as the occasion recjuired. The “composer need not have 
been an original creative genius” (Powers) in this situation, but on 
the other hand musicians were expected to fill in many details of 
the music not indicated anywhere in the written play text. They 
brought U performance extensive knowledge of theatrical music 
in general. They knew the musical repertory that was available 
and drew upon this in performance. Improvisation is a fundamen- 
tal feature of Indian music in general; music within the theater 
was undoubtedly improvisational. 

It is agreed that some music probably was heard throughout the 
performance, either songs or instrumental music, and either as a 
form of background music under dialogue, or to accompany 
movement across the stage, dances, and entrances and exits. The 
five types of interpolated songs (dhruvd) described in the Ndfyaids- 
tra are of special significance in considering how music was fitted 
into a play performance. Yet they were not, except in rare cases, 
written or even indicated by the playwright in his dramatic text. 
They were chosen and inserted where appropriate by the perform- 
ers themselves. One type of interpolated song was ad-libl>ed by the 
musicians on the spur of the moment: it was interjected if a per- 
former missed a line, dropped a part of his costume, or committed 
some other performance mistake. That the Nclpyaidstra contains 
this kind of comment is clear evidence that it was intended as a 
practical performance guide (V. Raghavan). 

Interpolated songs were certainly sung, in the common sense of 
that term, accompanied by both melodic and drone patterns. But 
what of the Sanskrit verses (iloka) in the play text, which in some 
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plays make up the bulk of the playwright’s work? Today, Sanskrit 
verses are rendered in a vocal style which is distinct from that of 
the usual “song,” and there is no drum accompaniment. One opin- 
ion is that verses were “sung,” without specifying the precise 
meaning of the word (Raghavan). 

As far as dance is concerned, it cannot be said with certainty 
how many dance postures or hasta an actor or actress used when 
delivering a particular line of dialogue or a particular verse. Evi- 
dence from regional theater forms is that virtually every word of 
the verbal text is, or can be, expressed simultaneously through 
voice and gesture and that the usual pattern is to elaborate on the 
verbal phrase four, five, six, a dozen times in physical movement. 
Some believe this pattern points to ancient practice (Raghavan 
and, in part, M. Christopher Byrski); others feel reserve in accept- 
ing this (Farley Richmond, Shanta Gandhi). Certainly, actors and 
actresses were trained in dance and their entrances, exits, and 
other scenes must have been executed in dance movements. Re- 
gardless of the amount of dance movement which may have ac- 
companied the playwright’s text, hand gestures and facial expres- 
sions were unquestionably important aspects of the performer’s 
acting technique. Although there exists only circurnstaiitial evi- 
dence, it is felt that major dance scenes not called for in the text al- 
most certainly were interpolated in performance in the same way 
that songs were interpolated (Powers, Gandhi, Byrski). 

This discussion leads directly to the question of the duration of 
performance. Raghavan cites many rea.sons to think that a multi- 
act play was spread over a numlx?r of days (or nights) in [perfor- 
mance, and that it was not performed straight through at one 
time. Each act of a play has its own title. There is a tenth-century 
inscription from the Cola area describing a seven-act play which 
was performed over seven nights. The Indra festival, out of which 
drama grew in ancient times, lasted more than a month, and re- 
cords substantiate thf case of a play which was continued over 
more than forty nights. If the plays were enacted through elabo- 
rate gesticular language and with many interpolated songs and 
dances, as Raghavan believes they were, it would have been im- 
possible to perform a long play in a single sitting. Further, the Nctf- 
yai&stra describes certain types of plays and certain types of music 
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which are appropriate for morning, others for afternoon, and still 
others for evening, which suggests to him that there may even have 
been performances made up like a symphony concert program: 
Act I of play A, followed by Act III of play B, followed by Act V of 
play C, and so on. 

Byrski suggests that performance of a play in ancient times was 
considered an enactment of a ritual sacrifice and since the efficacy 
of a sacrifice required that the full ritual be completed without ex- 
ception, it would have been necessary to perform the full play. Per- 
haps the performance was spread over a number of days or nights, 
but enactment of only part of a play would not have been allowed. 
This suggests that caution must be used in accepting Kuliyatfam 
performance as evidence of a drawn-out and extended perfor- 
mance style in the ancient theater inasmuch as in Kufiyattam it is 
commn I > offer independent acts in performance. For Byrski 
“KQIiydftam is an imperfect model** of ancient practice. 

On the other side of this question is the consideration of rasa 
(Richmond, James R. Brandon). The aim of performance is to elicit 
the rasa experience in the .spectator and this is described by almost 
all commentators as being a cumulative experience (the analogy of 
one's enjoyment culminating in the feeling of sati.sfaction after eat- 
ing many courses of a meal is taken from the Ndtya&Cistra). This 
strongly implies a kind of aesthetic gestalt reaction to a continuous 
artistic experience — the play; that is, a continuous cKperience in 
one sitting. It is hard to imagine how the spectator could be ex- 
pected to hold in .suspension over a pericxl of many days each new 
daily additive response. The daily round of life— eating, sleeping, 
meeting neighbors, going to work— would also intrude. Questions 
relating to this issue that could not be resolved were: Are the cited 
examples of extended performances typical of ancient practice, or 
unusual? Were act titles given by the author or by later producers, 
perhaps even in times when the plays were no longer performed in 
the older fashion? (Brandon cites the example of act titles being 
added to Kabuki plays in Japan by latci performers.) It is agreed 
that duration of performance must have been largely determined 
by the amount of gestural language used and by the amount of 
dance and song that was interpolated. 

The physical stage is described in the NdfyasHstra^ but this ver- 
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bal description is susceptible to widely varying interpretations. 
Theater models have been constructed by scholars (including Gan- 
dhi) following these directions and they have come out looking 
quite different. We cannot turn for information to extant stages or 
auditoriums, or even to theater sites from the ancient period, for 
none exist. While details of the physical theater remain unclear, its 
general nature is not disputed; there was a raised stage with pillars 
that supported the roof and provided some degree of spacial .sepa- 
ration of playing areas; there was little if any scenery; musicians 
were on stage; entrances and exits were through two doors at the 
rear; and a curtain of some type was used to alternately cover and 
reveal stage action. 
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Chronologically the Hindu Drama stands solitary in a long void. By 
the birth of Chnst, Greek drama and its short-lived daughter were 
dead. Toward 1300, the Chinese began producing plays and then 
from two to four centuries later, two groups of peoples littoral to 
the Atlantic and the Pacific: the West European nations and the 
Japanese. In the more than a thousand intervening years, the only 
drama of literary merit that grew up in the world was that of India. 

A. L. Kroeber 


Sanskrit drama was first introduced to the West in 1789 in Wil- 
liam Jones’s translation of its foremost creation — the Sdkuntala of 
Kdliddsa. Two years after this, the German translation of this play 
by Forster influenced Goethe who burst into a sonnet of praise for 
the play, imitated its prologue in his Faust and planned to adapt it 
for the Weimer stage. Interest in Sanskrit drama grew in France 
and Germany in the nineteenth century; even smaller forms like 
the monologue and the farce were studied, and histories of Indian 
literature, culture, and drama in general included accounts of San- 
skrit drama. A definite stage was reached with the three volumes 
of the Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus of H. H. Wil- 
son in 1826-1827 (later reprinted in two volumes in London) 
which were immediately translated int<* German and F'rench. This 
series of translations of six complete Sanskrit plays and short ac- 
counts of twenty-three others of all types did for Sanskrit drama 
what Max Mtiller’s Sacred Books of the East did for religion and 
philosophy in Sanskrit. It was Wilson’s ambition, as he stated iniiis 
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preface, to secure for the Hindu theater a place in English litera- 
ture. 

It can be said that that place has been secured. New translations 
into English of Sanskrit plays and studies of the drama form have 
continued to be written, both in India and by scholars in the West. 
It must be admitted, however, that contemporary scholars and the- 
ater artists alike, with few exceptions, have failed to devote similar 
attention to the performance aspects of this drama, which was for 
over a thousand years the only significant drama of the world. The 
time has arrived for this balance to be, if only partially, righted. 

In considering here how Sanskrit drama was produced and per- 
formed in ancient times, we may first note the continuity of a the- 
atrical tradition in India from the earliest period for which we 
have records. We come across the word for danseuse (nrtu) even in 
the early Pgvedic hymns, which may be dated about 3000 b.c., 
and we find the term for actor (iailu^a) in the ca. 3000 ii.c. text 
Sukla Yajurveda (30.6), and the ca. tenth-century b.c. Taittirfya 
Brahamaxia (3.4.2. 1). Pacini, the great grammarian of the fifth 
century b.c., speaks of short texts on acting, the Manuals for Ac- 
tors (Napa Sutra), written by two authors Silalin and Kfsasva 
(4.3.1 10, 1 1 1). This shows that at this early date spontaneous the- 
atrical impulses had sufficiently developed into a practical art re- 
quiring codification. The word napa used here links the art of act- 
ing to the earlier art of dapcing. Both the words napa and sailu^a 
appear in the epics. In the Ramayana (2.30.8), we are told of a sai- 
lu^a's wife— ah actress— who played various roles. This phenome- 
non is confirmed in the great grammatical scholium, the Mahd- 
bha^ya (Great Commentary) of Pataftjali, where we read that 
when an actress (napabharyQ) is asked, “Whom do you belong to?” 
she replies to whomsoever asks her, “To you, to you” (6. 1 .2). 

Before we come again to the further copious and informative al- 
lusions to the art given by Patanjali, ca. 150 b.c., we should take 
note of Buddhist evidence, which is not, as Keith supposes, dubi- 
ous, but quite specific and convincing as to the vogue of the acting 
of plays on specific themes by professional actors and their 
groups.* The evidence of the epics and grammatical literature 
shows that there were both male and female actors who took dif- 
ferent roles in different plays. From the Buddhist Pali Suttas, 
whose date may range from the fifth to the third century B.t., we 
know of villages of actors and that they had a chief, the napagrd- 
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In the Gctmani Sarhyutta (“Discourse to Headmen,” Sarh- 
yutta Nikaya, 4.2), a chief of the actors submits to Lord Buddha 
the common belief— referred to by Bharata at the end of his 
Natyaidstra (The Art of the Theater)— that an actor performing 
his art reaches heaven. This chief is certainly the sutradhdra or 
director of a performance (his name, Tslapufa, underlines dance 
as forming part of drama). This passage refers also to the stage 
(rafiga) and the gathering (samQja) where he performs (rangamay 
jhe, samajjamajjhe). But the most significant term here is the one 
by which drama is described as “true-cum-false” (sajjalika, satya- 
lika), referring to the nature of stage reality. A further importance 
of this passage is that the chief of the actors speaks of his predeces- 
sors, the teachers and the teachers* teachers of the art (pubbaka- 
narh, acariyapdeariyanarh natdnarh), which confirms a long and 
continued vogue of the art in the pre-Pali Canon ages. There is a 
second and ecjually revealing passage in the Brahmajdla Suttanta 
(discourse on various arts, crafts, games, pastimes, and schools of 
philosophical thought current among Brahmans) of the Digha 
Nikdya I where Brahmans are said to enjoy dance, singing, music, 
dramatic shows, and story recitations following a meal. The word 
used here for plays is pekkhd, or prek^Ci in later writings. In addi- 
tion to these, this Pali passage mentions a pastime called sobhana- 
garaka whose correct reading, as attested by the Burmese manu- 
script, is sobhanaka, a form of the theatrical art mentioned by 
Patanjali. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist texts may also be considered here. The 
Divydvaddna and Lalitavistara (third and fourth century a.d.) 
speak of drama. In fact, it is one of the arts learned by the young 
Buddha-to-be. Bimbisdra had a drama performed for the NSga 
kings, during the time of the Buddha. The Avaddnaiataka de- 
scribes a drama performed in Sobhavatl, the Buddha's role being 
taken by the director of the acting troupe. The same troupe played 
also in Rdjagrha and Kuvalaya, their actress proving to be a great 
seducer of the monks. It may be noted that the Avaddna&ataka re- 
fers to the chief of actors as being from the South. The Tibetan an- 
nals also speak of an actor from the South excelling over local 
monks in playing the Buddha’s role. Buddhist Sanskrit drama 
went to, and prevailed in, Central Asia. This is borne out not only 
by the discovery there of fragments of the MahaySna poet- 
philosopher Asvagho$a’s plays, but also because these Sanskrit 
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plays inspired plays in the local Tbcharian language, two frag- 
ments of which have also been found and which, according to 
Levi, fill the lacunae between Indian and Chinese drama. 

Again before we come to Patafkjali, we must look at the earliest 
fully available treatise on Indian polity, the Artha S^stra of Kau- 
talya, the prime minister of Candragupta Maurya of the fourth 
century b.c. This text, a veritable thesaurus of ancient Indian cul- 
ture, contains references to actors, actresses and dancers, all of 
whom were emploved by the state for espionage among the ene- 
mies, the undesirables, and the suspect of the kingdom. Besides 
nafa and nartaka ( 1 . 1 2; 7. 1 7; 1 1 . 1) the Artha Sdstra speaks also of 
saubkika (same as the ^obhanika, 11.17) and tw'ice mentions 
prek^a ( 13. 1), dramatic performances, as occasions when political 
activities, sabotage, or murder, could be carried out. The commu- 
nity of courtesans who were devoted to theater arts were under a 
state superviser (ganikndhyaksa, chap. 27) and their artistic work 
was organized and remunerated. Those persons, male and feiriaU*, 
who lived by acting and the stage were called rafigopajfvin and 
raflgopajfvini, and the teacher who taught them was paid by the 
state. The Artha Sdstra mentions troup(^s visiting the capital from 
outside, which are also mentioned in the Kama Sutra (Manual of 
Love), Such visiting troupes had to pay a tax of five paria. In the 
Mauryan age (fourth century b.c.), drama was not only much in 
vogue but had developed sa far as to inspire new experiments in 
dramatic form. The Mauryan minister, Subandhu, writing a play 
called Vdsavadatta Nafyadhard, in which he dealt with a Mau- 
ryan court intrigue of BindusSra’s time, meshed it with the ro 
mance of King Udayana and Vasavadatta, and developed the 
whole play as acts-within-acts, the actors of one act being the spec- 
tators of the next.* 

The grammarian Kstyayana of the Nanda-Maurya age (fourth 
century bc.), who added critical dicta to supplement Papini, 
makes an illuminating ob.servation on the use of the casual and 
present tense form of a verb in respect to an event long past. I lis ex- 
ample is, ‘Tie kills Karhsa,” or “He binds Bali,“ by which is meant 
a narrator or an actor reciting or enacting before an audience the 
theme of Kaiti.sa having been killed and Bali having been bound. 
This usage is cited by all later writers on poetics and dramaturgy 
to explain the nature of drama and dramatic recital. Discussing 
this elaborately in the second century b.c.., Pataftjali says in his 
Mahdbha^ya (3. 1 .26): 
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There are the iobhanikas who kill Kaitisa and bind Bali before your 
very eyes. Such events of the past are also presented to you in pic- 
tures and recitations; in the latter case, the granthika, i.e., the recit- 
ers, use only the verbal medium and make you realize these past 
events in your minds; and in the presentation of Kaihsa's killing by 
Vasudeva, there are two groups of persons (actors), the followers of 
Kaitisa are in red color and those of Vasudeva- Kr$i:ia in blue. And 
among those who go to see this show, they also tell one another 
“Go, go, Kaitisa is just tieing killed.” “Go, Kaitisa is going to be 
killed.” Well, what is the use of going (so late)? Kaitisa has been 
killed. 

This passage gives us the following: there were two dramatic 
shows on the stories of Kaitisa and Bali, Karhsavadha and Baliban- 
dhana; people thronged to see enactments of them; the faces of the 
two parties of the fight were painted; there were two types of per- 
forman^^es, one in which there was representation through action 
and the actors were called iobhanika, a name we met with in the 
Pali Suttas, the other, in which the granthika, who used only 
words, presented the same theme by narration. In later times, the 
granthika came to be called kathaka. The two might well have 
formed part of one form in which the granthika told the story 
which the mute §obhanika represented by action, as still happens 
in some regional forms. 

There are further references to drama of this time in PataAjali's 
work: “He listens to the actor (nafa)'*; “he listens to the reciter 
(granthika)**; “let us listen to the actor”; “let us listen to the reciter 
—with this idea they go to the theater (rafiga)** ( 1 .4.29); or, “the ac- 
tor sang” (2.4.77). The actress (naff) and the male actor playing fe- 
male roles, who flutters his brows (bhrukumsa) (4.1.3) are also 
mentioned. The expression **sarvakeii napaf}'' (2.1 69), meaning 
the “profusely hairy actor,” refers obviously to makeup and head- 
dress. Lastly, the theory of rasa, the doctrine of sentiments which 
dominates Sanskrit poetics and dramaturgy, was also known to 
Patafljali, for he speaks of an actor as a rasika^ that is, either as the 
vehicle of rasa or as having a realization of the rasa to be aroused 
by his [performance (5.2.95). This material testifies abundantly to 
an active Sanskrit theater with all its components: stage, male and 
female actors, dress, acting, text, themes, different types of plays, 
dance, music, and spectators and their reactions. This all exists by 
the middle of the second century b.c. 

There are many references in epic literature also. References to 
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festivals and joyous gatherings {utsava and samdja) and to actors 
and dancers (nata and nartaka) are found in the Ramdyaxia 
(1.5.12.; 2.67.15) and the Mahdbharata. The two epics, it may be 
remembered, have always supplied the themes for Sanskrit plays. 
In the supplement to the Mahdbharata, called the Harivarh&a, we 
have an account of special significance to the production of 
drama, to the epic source of dramatic material, and to the way 
drama could be used for political and other purposes. The Hari- 
varhSa^ placed by scholars in the second or third century a.d., 
shows the performance of drama as part of the entertainment for 
the people gathered at the horse sacrifice performed by Kr?na in 
Dvdraka (Vi^riu Parvan 2.91 If). An actor named Bhadrandman, 
or Bhadra, entertained a gathering of sages with an excellent play 
and the sages blessed him, saying that any role he played would 
prove a great success. Now there was at that time a powerful 
demon-king, Vajranabha, who had a beautiful daughter, Prabha- 
vati. The king of gods, Indra, wanted to destroy him and planned 
the marriage of PrabhavalT to Pradyumna, Kr$i:ia*s son. For this 
the actor Bhadra was used. With him, the Yadavas of Kr 5 »Da’s side 
infiltrate the demon-king’s city as a troupe of actors and start play- 
ing in a suburb of the city. Bhadra captures the hearts of the de- 
mons of VaJranSbha’s city w'ith his play based on the Ramdyana 
story (2.93.5-6). Because of his excellent acting, he and his troupe 
of actors (nafa) portraying Pradyumna and other Yadava hertx^s 
are applauded and presents are showered on them at every step 
during the performance. King VajranSbha himself then calls the 
great actor and orders command performances in his piesence. 
Plays based on the stories of the descent of the celestial river 
Ganges (gafigHvatarana) and the ravishing of the heavenly damsel 
Rambha by Havana (Rambhabhisdra) are enacted by them. They 
perform other plays as well, which provide occasions for advanc- 
ing the love affair between Pradyumna and PrabhavatT. Eventu- 
ally, the members of the troupe kill Vajranabha, carry Prabhavati 
away to Dvaraka, and celebrate the marriage there.^ 

Moving now to the period second century b.c. to the second cen- 
tury A.D., we find a wealth of written de.scription of theatrical per- 
formance. The Kdma ^dstra, or Kdma Sutra, of Vatsyayana, in 
addition to being about love, is a veritable source book of ancient 
Indian culture. It is intimately related to Sanskrit poc^try and 
drama, both of which are largely concerned with themes of love. 
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Among the sixty-four arts which, according to Vatsyayana, the 
man and woman of taste should be accomplished in are literary 
arts, music, dance, and drama. Witnessing and appreciating 
drama (ndtaka-dariana) is required. Vatsyayana describes (1.4) 
the daily program of the urban gentleman of taste (nagaraka). He 
spends the evening seeing dance and drama attended with music 
(sarhgitaka). Among periodic diversions are fortnightly meetings 
with fellow aesthetes in the local temple devoted to the goddess of 
learning (sarasvaHbhavana) where visiting troupes of actors (ku^i- 
lava) would offer them dramatic performances (prek^ana). The 
next day the local men of taste should gather again to honor the 
visiting artists. They also arranged excursions to parks where their 
morning engagements included seeing plays (prek^d). The drama 
is included among occasions for making and developing love (3.4), 
one given to theatergoing being counted among those whom 
women lik^/S. 1; 6. 1). 

Here we can also consider the Buddhist writer Asvaghosa, who 
is placed variously from the first century b.c. to the second century 
A, I). He wrote a play, or plays, on the life of the Buddha and the 
Buddha’s conversion of Sariputra, fragments of which were dis- 
covered in Turfan in Central Asia. Some of these fragments show 
on the one hand the use of abstract concepts such as Knowledge 
(buddhi) and Firmness (dhrW as characters, and on the other, 
characters of the social play (prakarana), including a courtesan, a 
clown (vidusaka), and a rogue.^ These, taken along with the act- 
within-act dramatic series of the earlier playwright Suhandhu, 
point to a long history during which Sanskrit drama grew' and de- 
veloped its many t\ pes or forms. 

We come to terra ftrma with the creations of the playwrights 
Kalidasa (ca. 100 b.c:., or a.d. 400) and Sudraka (third to sixth cen- 
tury A.D.). The stage, the curtain, the green room, the preliminary 
music, the stage manager or producer (sutradhdra), the use of mu- 
sic and dance, the types of roles, male and female actors, the 
method of presentation and technique t)f action, dialogue and its 
characteristics, the different mcxles of address such as the aside, 
speaking within oneself, speaking in the airmail these are as much 
reflected in the texts of the plays themselves as in the Ndfyaidstra 
of Bharata. The prologues to the plays refer to the occasion and 
place of production. The stage directions given by the poets in the 
course of the texts of the plays, for entries and exits and for the dif- 
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ferent movements and actions of the actors while on the stage, 
have a direct bearing on the production of the plays. The drama, 
whatever its type, is, as a thing presented on the stage, called a pra- 
t/oga, meaning a production, and it is by this term or by its verbal 
forms that the coming play is referred to in the prologues. The pro- 
logues also contain interesting notes on the actors, their makeup, 
the green room, the director and his wife or understudy, the effort 
and care that actors should take with their parts, the rivalry be- 
tween groups of actors, and the friendship which certain play- 
wrights like Bhavabhati enjoyed with actors and producers. 

While the plays themselves vouch for their production during 
the classical age, we may note some external evidence, historical 
and literary, on the continuity of production and some of the de- 
tails of this complex activity. In the post-Kalidasa period, the plays 
of King Har^avardhana of Kanauj (a.d. 606-648) enjoyed a great 
vogue, partly because of their imperial author and partly because 
of the inherent qualities of his plays. According to the account of 
the Chinese traveler I-Tsing, the royal author had his drama on the 
Bodhisattva's self-sacrifice, the Nagdrianda (Delight of Snakes), 
staged with music and dance during a mela, or religious gather- 
ing, that he held. 

At the end of eighth century a.d., Darnodaragupta, minister of 
King JaySplda, a great enthusiast of dance and drama, wrote a 
poem called Kuftanfmata in which he described the enactment of 
the opening act of th^ classical drama Ratndvali of King Har^a- 
vardhana. The venue is Banaras. A prince, Samarabhata, who had 
come there on a pilgrimage, inquires of a dance master what the 
state of dance and drama in that city may be (vv. 793 ff). He re- 
plies that he migrated to Banaras on the death of the royal drama- 
tist. He has a drama troupe of pupils which is trained in presenting 
Ratndvali. This troupe consists wholly of actresses who play both 
the female and male roles. His chief pupil is Maftjarl, who plays 
the title role. In the course of praising her art, the teacher refers to 
the essential qualities and components of acting: effort and train- 
ing; natural beauty; skill in different poses and grace of movement; 
proper intonation of the words of the text; nourishment of rasa 
that must be conveyed with concentration; identification with the 
feelings portrayed and the manifestation of the voluntaiy physical 
reactions of those feelings (sattva), which earlier the teacher em- 
phasized as the most essential thing in acting; gestures of the hands 
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with the appropriate turns of the arms and many other points. Ex- 
pert actress that MahjarT is, she can remove completely from the 
hearts of the spectators the sense of duality, the character versus 
the actor, and elicit their exclamations of admiration. While some 
actions may be common to the pangs of separation in love and ac- 
tual pathos, she can, with her skill, show the subtle distinction be- 
tween the two states (vv. 803-809). 

Then the actual presentation of the opening act of Ratndvali 
with MafljarT and other actresses begins. The poem describes the 
setting of the v^hole orchestra, the entry of the stage manager to 
the music of the flute and songs relating to his entry (prClvesikf 
dhruvd), the other types of songs (dhruva), and the introduction of 
the play. It then brings on the characters of the main act— Minister 
Yaugandharayana and King Udayana— to witness the spring fes- 
tival going on in the grounds below. It follows the action of the act 
step by s^^en. The main and attendant feelings (bhdva) to be por- 
trayed by the different actors are mentioned. Then the explanation 
of how the festival is to be portrayed by the actors through impro- 
visations of .several amorous acts is given. As we read further, we 
find instructions for the actor on how the text written by the dra- 
matist was to be integrated with music and dance, and how a pas- 
sage or verse was to be interpreted. Two maids of the palace enter 
dancing and recite a verse about the god of love hitting with his 
flower-arrows the hearts of lovers already made soft by the spring 
season. How' this is to be rendered in hand gestures and poses of the 
limbs is set forth. Then the king, looking on and t*njoying the 
dance of the maids in a spirit of abandon, praises them in a verse 
of his own. That the actor playing the king’s role is to interpret this 
verse and bring out its meaning through improvisation, reveals a 
most important a.spect of how the art of acting (abhinaya) func- 
tions in Indian drama. The maids are then said to exit behind the 
curtain and when Queen Vasavadatta enters with her retinue, the 
curtain is said to be removed. At the end of the act, the king, along 
with others, is said to leave the stage to the exit-song, nai^kramikt 
dhruvd. The producer of the play (nrtydedrya) receives from the 
prince a whole village as a present for tlte performance. 

In a further series of observations that follows, the essentials of 
the performance are emphasized: the music and its elements and 
qualities; the soft and the vigorous tempos and styles; musical in- 
struments and rhythm; the delivery of .speeches in Sanskrit and 
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Prakrit with appropriate* pitch, intonation, and clarity; the nature 
of the characters portrayed, their emotional states, their makeup, 
their acting; and the well-knit plot. A practical realization of the 
NdtyaHdstra is to be seen here. 

The four early monologues in the collection called Caturhhonu 
which might have been written in the Ckipta and later Ckipta pe- 
riod, have some data bearing on the performanct* of Sanskrit 
plays. They also indicate that courtesans are skilled in the art of 
theater and that the local temple is the place where performances 
are given. In Sudraka\s play, Padmaprclbhrtaku (Thr Lotus Pres- 
ent)^ we come across an assistant to a drama teacher, Darduraka, 
who is .sent bv his teacher to the courtesan Deva.sena, who is to 
play the part of the heroine KuinudvatT, to give her the text r(*lat- 
ing to her portions in the play copit*d out on palm leaves. Vara- 
ruci’s play, Uhhayahhisarika (Douhlr Tryst), starts with the acting 
of a love play by a courtesan Madanasena in th(* t(*mple of Nara- 
yana. Towards the end, the .same monologue mentions a contest be- 
tween two courtesan-dancers in the acting of the play Purandara- 
vijaya (Triumph of Indra) in the temple in Kiisumapura (Patna). 

In Jain literature, we may cite the did<ictic‘ t(‘\t, Vttarapurana, 
bv Chinabhadra, written under the Rastrakutas in the Dt'ccan in 
the end of the ninth century. In chapter 47 oi this work (vv. 17- 
18), a famous actor (nata) named Vasava is mentioned as being 
adept in playing women's roles and an ac tnvss (fuiti) named Ma- 
danavega as capable of playing male roles. 

Reference was made to King Javaplda of Kashmir as one who 
evinced great zeal for dance and drama. B(*sides Damodaragupta, 
who wrote the Kuttanntuita alreadv mentioned, another minister 
of his, Udbhata, was a writer on poetics, l-dbhata wrote a com- 
mentary t)n Bharata’s Ndtyasastra which started a series of com- 
mentaries on and expositions of the Ndtyasdstra by Kashmirian 
scholars - Lollata, Safikuka, Niivaka, and .Abhinavagupta, among 
them. The.se writings all demonstrate interest in the practical side 
of drama. I'he commentary of Abhinavagupta is a mine of infor- 
mation on the production of Sanskrit plays. Apart from his eluci- 
dations and his own views, he makes precious cjuotations from lost 
works on various que.stions of San.skrit drama and production. 

Now we mu.st turn to the Ndfijasdstra itself, by Bharata, in 
thirty-six chapters and usually considered to consist of 6,000 
verses. It is the most elaborate treatise on drama and its produc- 
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tion ever written. According to the framework of the text, Bharata 
is the .sage-teacher of theater arts. But the word bharata also 
means actor and is taken as signifying in its three constituent sylla- 
bles, the three arts of drama, music, and dance based on emotion, 
melody, and rhythm. The word ndfya also meant the whole of this 
triune art; it is primarily drama enriched with music and dance. A 
later synonym of ndfya is sarhgttaka and that term, too, meant 
dramatic pre.sentation with music and dance. From the beginning, 
through the cla.ssical ages, and to later and modern times when we 
still have the surviving traditional theaters of the different regions 
of India, the drama has been this same composite art— a total the- 
ater. N^itya, or theater, is also the mother of the other visual arts; as 
the Vi^nudharmottara (1.3. 2. 3) says, it is on the states of beings in 
different moods and the consequent attitudes and po.ses as seen in 
natya, that comprehension of both sculpture and painting® is 
based, ..pi m of sculpture or a drawing being but the artist's cap- 
ture of a moment in the moving sequence of ndtya. The Mah6- 
bhdsycL as we have already seen, and the Vi^nudharmottara apply 
the same principle and aesthetic to poetry, drama, sculpture, and 
painting. It is to Bharata and his Ndtyasastra that we have to go 
for a full appreciation of this conception of ndtya. 

Traditional Indian drama today flourishes in the open, in fields 
and in front of temples, and within temple corridors and halls. The 
temples have a dance and drama hall called, in Tamil inscriptions, 
tidtakasdlai, and in Kerala, kutarnbalnm, where to this day dra- 
mas are still performed. The prologues to the cla.s.sical Sanskrit 
dramas mention either the temples and their festivals as the venue 
and occasions for their performance, or the theater halls in pal- 
aces. The t(*mple of the goddess of learning, SarasvatT (or Sarada), 
is .specially mentioned in the Kama Sutra and the Bhavapraka^a 
(Treatise on Emotions) as the place of pt*rformance. Therefore, side 
by side with the open areas, there were also protected places or 
buildings for the drama. 

In the opening chapter of the Natya^dstra a story is told as to 
how a special theater hall came to be constructed. The first drama 
was given in the open during the fesi.val of Indra's flag (Indra- 
dhvaja, Dhvajamaha), but the demons, or Asuras, disturbed the 
performance, being offended at the theme of the play which was 
the defeat of the Asuras by the gods. So, to provide protection for 
the performance, a theater (nafyagfha, natyamarnfapa, prej^d- 
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grha) came into being. In chapter 2, Bharata describes three types 
of theaters: the rectangular, the square, and the triangular.® Each 
of these may be of large, medium, or small dimensions according 
to requirements. Bharata recommends a middle size house, neither 
too large nor too small, in which the text, songs, and the like, could 
be well received, for minute facial expressions, or acting with the 
eyes, would become indistinct in too large a theater. The theater 
was made up of two primary parts, the stage and the auditorium. 
The stage proper was divided into three parts, the two-doored 
green room at the back (nepathyagrha), the stage head, which was 
an elevated portion (rafigaifr^a)^ and the actual acting space down 
front (raAgaptpha). The portion for acting had two spaces on either 
side (mattavClrarii) and was separated from the raised stage head 
by a curtain. Towards the end of chapter 34, Bharata says that the 
orchestra (kutapa) would sit in the space between the two en- 
trances to the green room, facing the stage proper and the audi- 
ence. The drums occupied the central place; the vocal singers 
faced the north; to their left were the string players, to their right, 
the flutists; a female singer sat opposite the male singer. 

Moreover, the theater should be attractive, full of carvings in its 
woodwork, and have paintings on the walls. The hall should not 
be too open and windy as the voices of the actors and the music 
have to be protected against distortion; the whole building should 
be like a cave to provide* the best acoustics. In Bharata’s art the 
theater building is not a major matter of concern; in fact, in a list 
of topics which he gives in chapter 6 (v. 10), he puts the theater 
building last. 

Before the drama proper, there were several preliminaries, reli- 
gious propitiations (rafigapujCi or rafigai^fV^ a series of musical 
items and several dances, all of which come under the term purva- 
raiiga. (Part of all this survives in regional theater forms.) Bharata 
himself says, after devoting nearly three chapters to the prelimina- 
ries, that they can be simp le as well as elaborate. If too much time 
is taken for the prelrntfimj dance both the ac»^ors and 

spectators will beai^;|jSlted ^ffect of the main perfor- 

mance will be haffrya^ed (vv. 1 57- lOOO^^lmat is why we find some 
of the poets msdUq^ their stage directofi^xUaim at the very begin- 
ning of the proHgtSe, "Elndugh ^ifh too i^u|h indulgence in this!” 

In chapter d^Bb^rata takes up the e.s%Kial .subjects of the art 
which he lists £ me emotions- the act ion wr representations; the 
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two-styles— natural and conventional or symbolic; the modes or 
tempos; the manners of the peoples to be imitated; other matters 
relating to performance; music — vocal and instrumental; and last- 
ly, the theater. The primary place is naturally occupied by the hu- 
man feelings (bhCiva), major and minor, which the play and its ac- 
tion have to portray, and the rasa, or emotional rapport, which the 
spectators should realize thereby. The aesthetic doctrine of rasa re- 
quires that every element of production be governed by, and 
judged as appropriate or effective to the extent it is evocative of, 
this emotional appeal. “Nothing proceeds on the stage without r€‘f- 
erence to rasa," is Bharata s most important pronouncement. One 
point which both Bharata and his commentators emphasize must 
be noted, that is: Only when all the components of a drama, as 
produced on the stage, are presented, does this rapport or realiza- 
tion of rasa manifest itself in the spectator. Hence the realization of 
rasa in thf' text of a drama, which is merely read and not enacted, 
is of the second order (except where the reader is endowed with 
kevu and active imagination and the poetry is sutficientK powerful 
and endowed with the required graphic and dramatic quality).^ 
Similarly, when the recjuired number of dramatic elements falls 
short by one, two, or more items, the rasa realization by the audi- 
ence is also rendered difficult, indirect, or incom[)lete. Therefore, 
Abhinavagupta, writing in the eleventh century, equates only 
natya, or a full drama, with rasa. His teacher, Tota. says that until 
a play is inounte'd on the stage, the text (kavya) alone does not 
engender rasa, and it is for this reason that the earlier and leading 
critic, Vamana, can declare that drama is the greatest form of lit- 
erature (satfidarhhesti dakirfipakatn sreyah).'^ 

Bharata’s treatment of sentiment, or rasa, and emotion, or 
bhava, does not stop with their higher aesthetics only. As his text is 
also a practical guide to actors, Bharata describes, in chapters 6 
and 7, the whole system whereby the actor should function in re- 
gard to them: the conditions w'hich rouse the emotions; their physi- 
cal effects, that is, actions of the various limbs of the body and 
parts of the face through, which they should be portrayed by the 
actor; and the various minor feelings through which a major emo- 
tional slate manifests itself, and which have to be expressed by ‘he 
actor. For example, vyjien a character in a play is in love, the senti- 
ment of love (rati) ij the basic and continuing emotional state 
(sthUyibhnva) portraVjd by the actor. Its substrata (alamhana)^ are 
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the two lovers. Their feeling of love is augmented by sucfi condi- 
tions as fine dress, ornaments, and |X‘rfume which relate to their 
own person, and by aspects of the surroundings or the natural en- 
vironment where they stay or go to— the season, the garden or sea- 
side or moonlit night, or t'ven music, drama and other perfor- 
mances that the two may attend. 'Fhese are called (\\citants 
(uddipana). The exchange of sweet glances, the play of the eye- 
brows, graceful movements, and plf*asing (oiiversatiou, are physi- 
cal actions (anuhhdva or abhinaya) through which the actor ex- 
ternalizes the character’s inner feelings. 

Love cannot be shown in abstract; it is (le^velof)etl and ramified 
through the portrayal of accessory or coinpoiuMit feelings which 
rise and fall within the basic emotional state— longing, restless- 
ness, reminiscence, bashfulness, hope, doubt, despondciicv, elation 
and joy, jealousy, cogitation, dejection, anger, and so on. Thesc^ ac- 
ces.sory feelings are called samcdhbhdva or vijahhicdhhhciva. I he 
text of the play and the incidents and motifs devised by the plas- 
wright embody these feelings. The incidents, the dialogue, the 
scenes, in fact, the whole story or plot are ol value or relevance 
only as embodiments or vehicles ol these t(*('lings and of the basic' 
emotion. Bharata thus describes eight or nine* major emotions* and 
thirty-three accessory feelings. The presentation on the* stage ol all 
the emotional factors mentioned above c'vokes in the r(‘spousive 
heart of the spectator the-cor responding emotion imbedded there- 
in which, through the course of the pla\, matures and effc'cts a rap- 
port. This is rasa. The various rasa serve also to distinguish fliller 
ent kinds of drama: the love play, heroic plav, social play, farce, 
religious play, and others. 

The concept in the Ndtyasastra is comprehensive, covering the* 
whole range of acting possibilities, abhinaya. The word abhinaya 
means that which brings the thing to the spectator, or, the different 
ways in which the play, with its meaning and feelings, is brought 
by the actor to the .spectator. Abhinaya may be given the rt'stricted 
meaning of ju.st the ac tor’s physical actions or (wen still more nar- 
rowly, the gestures of the hands. But abhinaya in its fulle.st mean- 
ing encompas.ses four ccjmponents. The first is naikeup (dhdrya)^ so 
called because it is external to the actor, to be put on and taken off. 
The other three are more intimate to the actor; the spoken word 
(vdeika), which is what the poet has given in his j^lay (if a song is 
sung, that too, would come under vdeika), voluntary actions of the 
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various paits of the body (ailgika)^ and involuntary reactions fsdt- 
tvika) that manifest themselves in the body when (3ne is under emo- 
tional stress. We shall deal with each aspect of acting separately. 

Bharata devotes chapter 19 to makeup (dhdrya). The various 
characters in their diverse states, says Bharata at the outset, are 
best introduced by fixing their identities through makeup and this 
facilitates the further unfolding of the characters through th(^ 
other aspects of acting technique. An actor, adds Bharata, has to 
give up or cover up his personal identity and become a new and 
different person. Ahdrya encompasses not only the personal make- 
up of a character but also four related external techniques: the use 
of color, costume and ornament, masks, and properties. Bharata 
sets forth in detail the differences and details to be followed in fa- 
cial complexion, hairstyle and dress according to a character’s sex, 
age, country, religion, profession, and status, and whether he is a 
god, man, sage, or ckunon. Even in the same person, particular ac- 
tivities arui emotional states, like separation or sorrow, Vv^ill cause 
variance in dress and decor. Full realism is emphasized by Bharata 
in this respect. Ornaments, crowns, and armor must be of very 
light material so that actors are not hampered by their weight. 

Under properti(*s, Bharata ilescribes mountains, vehicles, char- 
iots, shields, armor, and banneus. These all should be made of light 
material— fiber, split bamboo, hide, or wax. Animals, birds and 
Reptiles are also constructed from similar light materials and used 
on stage. This rai.s('s an important ciueslion as to the use and the ex- 
tent of use of sceiier) and properties in the ancient Indian theater. 
We have to collate* Bharata’s observations in different contexts to 
find out his stand on this matter. In chapter 19 he says, “There is 
no end to the things required in this world but it is not possible to 
bring them all, in their proper form, on the stage” (vv. 201-202). 
Heal ism is one thing and convcuiMon and symbolism of the .stage 
arc quite anoth(?r. Furthermore, he says that even inanimate 
things, a mountain or a place, may be introduced in a personified 
form (V. 94). It is well known that in Sanskrit literature, poem or 
play, such personifications are most common. For example, the Hi- 
malayas appe <ir as King Himaxat and the city of Ayodhya as a 
lady in Kalidasa. The arms and w^eapons of Vi^jnu appear as per- 
sons in Bhasa’s plays. Turning to Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabhd- 
rati, the coinnuMitary on the Ndtya^dstra, we find that vehicles or 
animals on which one rides are to be prepared in small models or 
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in drawings and carried in hand by characters such as charioteers 
(vol. 2, pp. 151-154). The text called N^fyadarpana points out 
that in a play about King Udayana, where there is a hunt for an el- 
ephant, a replica of an elephant in light material is kept on the 
stage. Thus at least on occasion, rudimentary stage properties 
were used. 

Another aspect of the conventions of Bharata’s stage is the ideal 
apportionment of the stage space (called kaksydvibhaga) into gar- 
den, river, hermitage, forest, sea, mountain, house, palace, and so 
on. The drum in the orchestra between the two doors of the green 
room at the back is the central point from which such apportion- 
ment of the stage space is to be done. That point is to be taken as 
east and the other directions understood with reference to it. Those 
characters who are on the stage first furnish a reference point for 
those who enter later. This is the significance of the stage direction 
found in the text of the pldys—parikramija, turning round, or 
moving to another point. The playwright’s text at this point gives, 
in the spoken word of the actor, either before he moves or when he 
reaches the new point, or at both times, the indication, “I shall 
now go or enter such and such a place," and "this is siu h and such 
a place.” 

This automatically brings us to the text of the play, the work of 
the poet in which we find the next element of acting, the words 
(vdeika). It is clear that tlu' production and the text have an inti- 
mate relation. The absence of sets rec^uires the text to give the audi- 
ence, through the words of the ixxd, location and scenic back- 
ground. We easily recall in Saaskrit plays we have read numerous 
descriptions of gardens, forests, hermitages, riversides, and moun- 
tains in the dialogue. The physical environment is not a mere ob- 
ject, but forms an integral part of the character and his state of 
feeling in the given context. For example, in Act III of Sakuntala, 
King Dii§yanta enters expres.sing his love for Sakuntala and his 
longing to meet her again, '‘Surely during these hot hours she must 
be spending her time with her two friends in the cool bowers on 
the banks of the Mslinl river; I shall therefore go there.” Then the 
poet’s stage directions are. “He comes round, and shows by acting, 
the cool touch on his body” caused by the cool breeze from the 
river. He conveys this scenic background through his acting by lift- 
ing his arms, looking at the bristling hair there, inhaling the fine 
smell of the flowers, and showing a sense of refreshment. The same 
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acting technique can express the time of day (for which nowadays 
we resort to all sorts of lighting techniques). The location as affect- 
ing the character and as communicated in his spoken word affects 
the audience more than mere painted canvas and light. This also 
explains the purposiveness of dramatic poetry in a Sanskrit play 
and the way prose bursts into lyrical and descriptive verses. 

The next patent feature concerning the text of a Sanskrit drama 
is its realistic use of literary Sanskrit and vernacular Prakrit dia- 
lects simultaneously. The higher characters speak Sanskrit; the 
lesser ones, women, higher as well as lower, sp(?ak the Prakrits. In 
The Little CAay Cart (Mrcchakapika), where different kinds of 
lower characters figure, many different Prakrits are spoken. (In 
this connection, it may be noted the NatyaSctstra is the earlie.st In- 
dian treatise to discuss Prakrits [chap. 1 7].) This free use of Prakrit 
in Sanskrit drama is so prominent that a recent scholar who has 
worke^i o ♦ the comparative extent of the Prakrits used asks in one 
of his papers, How far is a Sanskrit play really Sanskrit? Be that as 
it may, the use of Prakrit in Sanskrit drama is a real pointer to its 
antiquity, as it refers to the age during which .servants, and others 
who spoke Prakrit, easily followed the Sanskrit of higher charac- 
ters with whom they directly conversed. The situation is only 
.somewhat more pronounced than in a play in Engli.sh in which, 
along with the .standard idiom, colloquial and slang may also be 
used, according to the social status of the characters. 

Prakrit, with its extensive vocalization of consonants, lent itself 
much more easily to melodic elaboration than Sanskrit and was 
therefore used as a medium of song (dhruvd) lyrics in a San.skrit 
play. We shall di.scu.ss this more w^hen we come to music on the an- 
cient Indian stage, but one point must be stressed here: these 
dhrut^a, or songs in Prakrit, w'ere composed and added b> the mu- 
sicians of the theatrical troupe. In the postclassical period (after 
ca. A.D. 1000), a further noteworthy trend seems to have developed 
in which regional languages came to be used for ad hoc comic in- 
terludes introduced by the actors during a performance. These oc- 
curred, for example, at the end of major speeches or songs, and 
were for the diversion of the audience. We know of this practice 
from references in the Bh^vaprakctia (Treatise on Emotions) of 
Saradatanaya. The trend had grown in other parts of India; in 
Mithila, As.sam, and Nepal, dramas were written in Sanskrit, using 
the local language for the songs. But this reached a new high, 
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unique in more ways than one, in the Kutiyaftam drama in Kerala 
where, for purposes of educating the audience which did not know 
Sanskrit, the jester (vidiisaka) added regular running commentary 
in the regional language, Malayillam, to the text of the Sanskrit 
drama. Such digressions were made entertaining by the humor of 
the jester. 

With reference to the text of the play as the product of a poet\s 
effort, Bharata has a whole section of five chapters dealing with 
language, grammar, prosody and poetics. We shall pa.ss over all 
this and take only Bharata’s treatment of the text of the play as 
spoken by the actors. The t€*xt is calk'd pdthya and Bharata dis- 
cu.sses the important qualities of stage speech under the term pdth- 
yaguna. There are, to bt?gin with, three registers of the voice— low , 
middle, and high — corresponding to chest, throat, and head reso- 
nation whic h are used according to the nature of the character, the 
situation, and the feeling. The high vocal register is used when 
calling c^r addre.ssing one at a distance. The middle and tlu^ lower 
registers are used for those within greater degrees ol pioxinnn An 
utterance starting in a lower register may also v\a\ loiuku- Next, 
the speaker should pay attention to the modulation {\iinja litt i- 
ally, color): raised, lowered, a combination of tlu‘ two. or shaking 
Voice modulation is related to emotion. In a situation of hue or 
laughter, raised and rnixc'd are to be usc'd; in h(‘roism, terror, and 
w'onder, raised and shaking; in pathos, fear, or disgust, it sh(»uld Im' 
lowered, mixed, and shaking. Third, is intonation (kdku) acc-ooh 
ing to the nature of the .sentence. Sentence's whose meaning is to be 
deduced from the context, and tho.se that are straightforward, re- 
quire different means of voice manipulation. Then then' are six or- 
naments or embellishments (alamkdra) of the voice: loud, waxing 
(heated or excited), subdued, low, fast, and slow. Loud is to be us(‘(l 
in fright. Waxing (healed or excited) is to be used in objecting, 
quarreling, disputation, anger, imprecation, assaulting, displav ing 
prowess, pride, .severity, harshness, repudiation, and c r\ ing .'suh 
dued, articulated from the chest, is used in situations of despon 
dency, fatigue, anxiety, longing, rneekne.ss, illness, playing to 
gether, in a wounded state, intoxication, secrecy or in confideiut*, 
and .so on. is used in natural .speaking, for illness, (jiuetude, 
strain, fear, or fainting. Fast, to be uttered from the throat, is used 
in jest or playing with cfiildren, and for remonstrance, fear, fever, 
fright, exhaustion, or reporting urgent matters. Sh)w is appropri- 
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ate for love, pathos, cogitation, intolerance, jealousy, speaking of 
something which is not clear, bashfulness, mental preoccupation, 
distress, surprise, finding lault with others, or suffering under long 
illness. 

Six other points are also to be observed in speaking. They are 
pause or slop (viccheda)-, an attractive and swaying delivery which 
seems to fill the whole stage and is called arpana (literally, offering 
or giving oneself out); grailual release from the above, leading to a 
finaU* (visar^a); continuity (auuhandha); rising gradually and 
smoothly without break, over three octaves (dipana), and gliding 
down in the same fashion to a low key (prasainana). Bharata 
shows the applieati(^n ol these in respect to the different senti- 
ments, or rasa, indicating that more than one of these will have to 
be us(‘(l according to the* nt'cds of an\ given situatuai. \ geiwral 
rul(‘ is; The voiie should not suddenly jump from the lower regis- 
ter to thf' tf>n register or vice versa. 

d htMi Bharata miMitions three times, or kinds of tempo* medium, 
in love and laught<‘r; sIcav, in pathos: and last, in heroism, vvondfT, 
fear, tenror, and disgust. When handling a verse, the* actor on the 
stag(‘ uses a pau.se ivirauia) according to the hiu^ s meaning, not ac- 
cording to prosodical rules. Foi example, on the stage, the speaker 
mav have t(» pause at the end of ev(*n a single syllable, or two, 
thrc'c or four s) llables. Sometimes, in situations wIktcx as in the il- 
lustrative verse given by Bharata, an oftcMuled ladv is brushing 
aside the approaches of an erring lover through inimi‘ and ges- 
tures, th(‘ words uttered are to be as few as po.ssibl(' (17.1v32). A 
pau.se mav, ac coiding to tlie situation, be* ol one to six kald (a kald 
being approximately one .s(*('ond); it should not exceed the limit c^f 
six kald. excc'pl in c a.ses where special situations, like illness or a 
swoon, recpjirc* longer pauses. 

Next, Bharata tak(*s up the .storv or plot cT the play. This is best 
examined as it occurs in the two full, or perfect, types ol Sanskrit 
drama, the* heroic nCitaka and .social prakarana. The })l()t may bo 
derived from old sources, like the copies or narralivc\s, cn* from his- 
tory. It may alsc^ be invented. Kven if the plot is taken frc;m a myth, 
the poet is free to be innovative. The best example of this is Kfdi- 
da.sa's reworking of Sdknntala and Vikramorva^rya, the former 
from the MahCibhdrata and the latter from the Vedas, epics, and 
Purdnas. The poet may cut out some elements of the original story 
or traits of character or he may bring together separate incidents 
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and episodes. The purpose of this reshaping of the story and char- 
acter by the playwright is to achieve a harmony of theme and 
character which will subserve the ultimate purpose of Sanskrit 
drama— namely, the production of a harmonious emotional im- 
pression expressed by the concept of rasa. This will be clearer as 
we take up two important techniques of plot construction accord- 
ing to the ideals of the Ndtyaidstra; those incidents that are to be 
deliberately selected and those that are to be avoided, or relegated 
to the background (chap. 1 9). 

Unity of action is the basis of unity of rasa. Every action has a 
beginning, middle, and end. Everyone embarks on an activity with 
a specific object (kdrya) in view. The beginning is the seed (hija) 
that is sown and the same appears in the end as the object or fruit 
(phala) achieved. There has to be an identity between these two. 
Between the seed and the end are three interlying stages in which 
the hero makes efforts to realize his objective, and in his pursuit of 
diverse ways of achieving this, the seed may g«t involved in several 
issues and though sometimes visible and sometimes out of sight, is 
always present as the basic goal in the mind of the hero. In the 
stage of effort (yatna), there is continuity (bindu). The objective 
may be beset with obstacles and complications but cannot be lost 
sight of. Following this occur helpful developments, major and 
minor episodes (pataka and prakarf) in which the hero receives as- 
sistance from others, bringing on first the stage of hope and then 
certainty of success (praptyasa and niyatapti). This course of de- 
velopment conjoins with the unfolding of the action of the play, 
which is identified as five junctures (sandhi): the opening, the prt> 
gression, the development, the pause, and the conclusion. This, 
then, is the logic of the structure of plot in Sanskrit drama. Parts of 
an old story or events from history not helpful to this carefully con- 
ceived scheme— and incongruous character traits of the hero as 
well— must be left out. Incidents or motifs that repeat the same 
point and do not push forward the goal of attainment of the hero’s 
objective are therefore excessive and not to be accepted. The play- 
wright necessarily must exercise great selectivity in constructing 
his plot. 

It is clear that the very structure of a Sanskrit drama precludes 
a miscarriage of purpose and consequent frustration of the hero’s 
desires. A tragic denouement is therefore impossible in the very 
philosophy of the drama, not to mention the philo.sophy of Hindu- 
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ism of which the Sanskrit drama is a product. The final juncture of 
the play, in which the hero attains the fruit (phaldgama) of his de- 
sires, is also attended by a converging of a number of favorable 
events, complementary to the main purpose—things that were in 
puzzling obscurity are revealed in their true identities. A wonder- 
ful unfolding occurs that lends further color and appeal to the 
play. Then the final benediction is sung. The sentiment of wonder 
thus plays a role in the denouement. 

From the point of view of enacting onstage the play as worked 
out above, Bharata makes a twofold division between story ele- 
ments that are to be shown through physical action and those 
which are to be orally communicated. Battles and fights, death, 
sieges, and the like are not to be directly enacted or actually shown 
on the stage (18.38). These happenings, which cannot be managed 
on the stage or are not really interesting if they are, are to be re- 
ported revealed in the conversation of lesser characters in inter- 
ludes (short scenes introductory to a main act). Therefore, the 
playwright has to divide the story material into that fit for seeing 
and that which is only to be heard about; into that which has to go 
into the main acts and that which has to go into the interludes. 

The Sanskrit dramatist is always interested in the effect of 
events on his characters, rather than in the actual incidents them- 
selves. Even in the interludes, he shows this preference by making 
maidservants and others in a household exchange their reactions 
to important developments that are occurring. In the main act, his 
definite preference is for the effect of a momentous happening on 
the leading characters, rather than for those happenings them- 
selves. A telling example is in Bhasa’s The Visior of Vdsavadatta. 
The conflagration in Udayana's hunting camp at Lava^aka vil- 
lage, in which it is rumored the queen, Vasavadatta, perished, is 
the event with which the story begins. A modern playwright or 
scenarist for a film might open with the spectacle of the burning 
camp. Bhasa, however, starts his play after the fire has taken place, 
and shows its consequences, particularly on the queen herself. Her 
emotional reactions to the event are rendered even more poignant 
when a student from the destroyed illage is introduced and the 
queen is made to hear not only the story of her own death, but the 
way her beloved king rolled in the ashes and wept (this latter hav- 
ing the specific dramatic purpose of demonstrating the continuing 
love of Udayana for Vasavadatta). This artistic approach caji be 
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appreciated also in Kalidasa, when he devotes an act, not, as a 
lesser or modern playwright might do, to depicting the repudiated 
Sakuntala's suffering, but rather to dramatizing the king’s deep re- 
morse, his grief, and his transformation, in all of which the lumi- 
nous image of Sakuntala shines. For Bharata, it is the transmission 
of the feelings of those who have been affected by events that truly 
affect the spectator, not the spectacle of the fire and the killing of 
people onstage. 

There is clearly a principle of refinement operating in this kind 
of avoidance of certain actions. Mere routine happenings or doings 
that cannot be seen by a mixed audience of men and women, espe- 
cially maidens, are also to be avoided. On stage one should not go 
to bed, bathe, undress, put on makeup, be naked, kiss, or indulge 
in other kinds of sexual acts (24.285-289, KasT ed.; 22.295-299, 
G.O.S. ed.). The Bhdvaprakdsa puts the ideals of the Sanskrit stage 
admirably when it states (p. 214), “Of all the incidents of the story, 
a twofold division is to be done; some could only be indicatcil and 
some could be seen or heard. A mere long course of events devoid 
of emotional relevance or that which is inappropriate is to be 
merely hinted at. What is to be actually shown and seen is that 
which is full of emotions, and is dignified and enjoyable.” 

We have to deal now with acting through physical action, 
which, in essence, is the drama. In the w'orld, we do not always ac- 
company what we say with its appropriate physical action; if one 
does so, one excites laughter or is said to be theatrical. There are, 
of course, voluntary and unavoidable movements or facial expres- 
sions, but it is in drama that, in addition to .speaking, you also act. 
Therefore, Bharata says that the very idea of drama is nonnatural; 
on the stage, you extend yourscHf, and with the various parts of 
your body, you enact and present an idea through such actions to 
the onlooker (14.78, 80; 21.123, 125, KasT ed.). While this is so in 
all drama, Sanskrit drama has developed the use of the body in 
acting over the whole range of the spoken word, so as to underline 
it, reinforce it, interpret and enrich it, with appropriate piove- 
ments of the torso and legs, expressions of parts of the fac^, and 
with a parallel language of gestures of the hands. It is this, [along 
with music, which added one more dimension, that made Saiiskrit 
drama really a form of dance drama. ^ 

Already I have presented evidence that shows a whole play was 
interpreted through this form of acting, or abhinaya. The Kutfanf- 
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mata has been cited with its detailed description of the production 
of Act I of the play Ratnavali and the elaborate way in which the 
verses in that play were interpreted by abhinaya. From the texts of 
the dramas themselves, particularly of Kiilidasa, we can also see 
this. We have noted that no stage properties were used. What 
would then be the method of enacting a scene like the opening of 
Sskuntala in which we see Du§yanta speeding in a chariot with 
galloping horses? We may see Kalidasa’s stage direction, “acts out 
the speed of the chariot (ratha-vegarh nirupya),** for the charioteer. 
The charioteer represents by the abhinaya of the hand the speed- 
ing of the chariot. This is done with the hands in a kafakcimukha 
position, which, together with the legs in a riding position and the 
motions of the hands, shows the act of riding and holding the reins 
of the horses.*® Then, when the king tells the charioteer “Look at 
the deer now being shot down dead,” the poet adds the stage direc- 
tion, “acts nf putting an arrow to his bowstring (iti iarasandhG- 
narii ndfayati).** Thus the king acts out the shooting. This is done 
with the left hand in the pose, holding the bow, and the 

kafakdmukha on the right hand, drawing the bowstring. As one 
goes riding in a cliariot, he is also to show, with appropriate bodily 
movements, the pose of sitting and the shaking of the limbs caused 
by the jolts on uneven ground. 

Another example is in Act I of the Vikramorvasfya (VrvaH 
Gained Through Valor), when Pururavas asks that the chariot 
slow ly descend tfu' mountain slopes. As it does, the poet adds the 
stage direction “CrvasT shows the action of the body being shaken, 
caused by the descent of the chariot (rathdvatdrak^obhaifi ndfa- 
yantt)/* In the last act of Sdkuntala, when Du^yanta and the divine 
charioteer get down from the chariot, w^e read Kalidasa’s stage 
direction, “the two get down by abhinaya (ndfyena avatfrnau)" 
Coming back to the first act of the play, when Sakuntala and her 
two friends water the trees and creepers, there is no pot or water, 
but only the appropriate slant of their bodies at the hip to show^ the 
water-filled pots being carried by them. Their bent hands mime 
the holding of the pots round their necks. The pouring of water is 
shown by the required bend of the body and the pose of the palms 
letting the water flow down. This is the meaning of the stage direc- 
tion, “she acts out watering the tree (iti vrk^asecaAam rupayaW," 
given here. Later, when the bee harasses Sakuntala, she enacts be- 
ing chased by. a nonexistent bee (bhramara-bddhdrfi rupayati). As 
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Act IV opens, Kalidasa says in the stage direction, “Then enter the 
two friends representing by abhinaya the picking of flowers 
(kusumOvacayarh nUtoyantyau)” and again a little later, “she acts 
out gathering flowers (iti pu$poccayath rOpayati)” There are no 
flowering plants or creepers about. The friends approach supposed 
plants, giving that impression by looking up and admiring their 
flowers, then pluck them with the sartidarUSa pose of the right 
hand and put them on the left palm in the pataka pose which rep- 
resents a receptacle. In the beginning of Act VI, two maids in the 
palace pluck new mango blossoms and offer them to the god of 
love; here the stage direction is, “kapotakarh krtva,” that is, the 
hand gesture in which the two palms have been cupped and 
brought together, so as to resemble the body of a dove, showing 
that inside they carry something. This kapota pose of the hand 
stands for a handful of flowers. 

One more stage direction in the VikramorvaSfya can be men- 
tioned. At the end of Act I, when the three heavenly damsels, 
OrvaSi and her two friends, take leave of the king to return to 
heaven through their divine power, the stage direction reads, “they 
represent jumping into the sky by abhinaya" {akaiotpatanarh 
rOpayanti). This is done by the joint action of hands and feet in the 
forty-seventh karat^a body pose, called vricika, in which the left 
leg is planted and the right leg is thrown back and bent .so as to re- 
semble the uplifted tail of the scorpion and the arms bent at elbow 
and held upwards. In fact, the 108 karapa described by Bharata in 
chapter 4 and reproduced in sculpture in some South Indian tem- 
ples, have, in addition to their forming part of pure dance, their 
use in dramatic situations, as pointed out by Abhinavagupta and 
his followers.” The last evidence coming from the texts themselves 
is that of the aside (janantikam), in which one speaks to someone 
on the stage, but leaves others out of hearing. This aside is to be 
spoken with the actor placing his hand in the tripataka pose in the 
direction of those to be avoided and turning his face in the oppo- 
site direction toward tho.se who are to hear his words. 

This whole field of abhinaya of bodily movement is called 
afigjika by Bharata (chaps. 8-9) and it is divided into three pri- 
mary types; of the limbs (Sarfra), of the face fmukhqja), and the 
movements of the whole body (ce^pa). The head, h^nds, chest, 
sides, hips and feet are the six parts (ahga) of the body Later texts 
speak of the six others— neck, arms, back, abdomen, thighs, shanks 
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—as a further class, called pratyatiga. Both of these are “limbs,” or 
idrfra. The parts of the face (updfiga) are the eyebrows, nostrils, 
lips, cheeks, and chin. Actions involving the whole body, as in 
standing, sitting in different poses, or walking, are ce^t^. When the 
limbs are moved the action grows like the branches of a tree, one 
leading to another, and hence is called metaphorically, “branch” 
(idkhd). The action of parts of the face is called, following the 
same imagery, “sprout” (afikura), when, with the spoken words im- 
bedded within oneself like seeds, the actions show themselves 
above as sprouts on different parts of the face. Sometimes action 
precedes the word and indicates or paves the way for the coming 
words; in this case, the facial expression is called advance indica- 
tion (sQcd) (chap. 22). 

Eighteen kinds of head action and their applications are given. 
There are eight kinds of eye movement corresponding to the same 
number .;f p#*rmanent emotions (sthdyibhdva), an equal number 
corresponding to the various rasa, and others for the thirty-three 
or thirty-six transitory emotions (sarhcdribhdva). The actions of 
the eye go with others of the pupil of the eye, the eyelids, and the 
brows. Over and above the specific movements of the eye and its 
related parts, and a similar number of specific movements each for 
the nose, cheeks, lips and chin, the overall emotional state ex- 
pressed through the face (mukhardga) may be: natural or^eutral, 
clear or pleasing, passionate or flushed, or dismal. These are very 
important, and it is the appropriate overall facial appearance 
which is the base for specific movements of the various parts of the 
face. There are twenty-four single hand poses and thirteen double 
hand poses, known as hasta. Each has a large number of uses, and 
while in use, each hand in a pose has to be shown differently to in- 
dicate different meanings. This is accomplished by changing their 
position or level and attendant action. These hand poses have in- 
creased in number since Bharata and regional texts, have added 
their own special hand poses. For any object, a hand gesture could 
be devised on the basis of the form of the object, its characteristic 
activity, or mark, or class. But there are some cautions that an ac- 
tor should observe: as in life, characters of high status should not 
indulge in too much gesticulation; middle status characters should 
gesture moderately; and only lower class characters gesticulate 
profusely (9.173). Secondly, certain situations are acted best with 
little hand movement— sorrow, swooning, bashfulness, fatigue. 
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Stupefaction, motionlessness, dullness, illness, absorption in 
thought, and penance. Intimate, subtle physical reactions (sattxiir 
kabhinaya) are to be employed then, rather than explicit gestures 
with the hands (9. 1 76- 1 79). 

The body per se is the medium of movement in acting. There- 
fore, the analysis of the action of different limbs, which Bharata 
does, is the only way of studying the role of the bodily action. As 
has been observed in contemporary acting theory in the West: 

The purpose of dividing the body into individual units is twofold: 
to discover, out di the total number of things the body can com- 
municate by movement what kind of pantomimic action each can 
best project and, by capitalizing on this knowledge, to increase by 
practice the expressiveness of each part. . . . The human body is 
singularly susceptible to division . . . the units are legs and feet, 
arms and hands, head and face, and torso and shoulders. . . . The 
most utilitarian of all divisions of the body, the arms and hands 
have many functions and serve many purposes.'* 

The hand gesture is the gesture of gestures; the hand is the indica- 
tor of the body. The adage often quoted in Indian dance is, “Where 
the hand moves, there the eye follows” (yato hastab tato dTftib)- 
In the movements of the legs and feet, there are those of the feet 
plantedjpn the ground, and of the feet raised above and involving 
an aerial movement (can), stances (sthanaka), actions of the legs 
(matidala), and ways of walking on the stage (gati). The last espe- 
cially may be noted (chap. 12). The gait or style of walking should 
be in accord with the level and status of the character: firm, me- 
dium, and fast, corresponding to high, middle, and low charac- 
ters. But in all cases, the gait will be governed by the context and 
the emotional condition. The gait with which an actor enters re- 
veals him, his character, and state of feeling; indeed, his whole 
being. 

The tempo of a movement (laya) is then given by Bharata for 
several situations. The gait, in particular, should be integrated 
with the rhythm of background instrumental music. In ^hava- 
bhdti’s play on the love of Malatl and Madhava (Molattma^hova), 
the lovelorn hero, Madhava, enters with a languid gait described 
by the onlot^er Makaranda as gamanam alosam (1.20) and in ex- 
plaining this, the commentator Jagaddhara, who is also a writer 
cm music, dance, and drama, says that Madhava's entry is In dvi- 
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padfUlya tempo, a slow measure composed of long rnatrO, suited to 
situations like the present one. One of the versions of Act IV of the 
'Vikramorva^ya, which has come down in manuscript with its mu- 
sical score/ ^ mentions the tempos of the hero's movements in his 
different actions in this scene. 

Next, Bharata takes a series of situations— going to a secret 
tryst, entering after a battle, treading through a repelling or fear- 
ful scene, in cold, in darkness and so on— the various sentiments, 
and diverse characters— heroes, cowards, merchants, ministers, 
mendicants, drunkards, the grief stricken, the lame and a dozen 
others— and gives a whole set of composite actions and gaits for 
them. For example, cold is to be acted by clasping the limbs, shak- 
ing, folding the hands at the chest, crouching, and making the 
teeth chatter (12.68-69). A character groping in the dark should 
stretch out his arms and move his feet slowly with soles scraping 
the gri^iiifJ (12.87). The actor should show he is climbing to a high 
place, a mansion or hill, or coming down to the level ground by 
raising his feet and pulling his body along. To cross water, he 
should draw up his clothing. 

Complete schemes of abhinaya for a host of situations are given 
again later (chaps. 22, 25). The variety and range of situations and 
objects covered by Bharata is at least suggested by the following 
examples: objects of the five senses— sound, touch, sight, taste, and 
smell— with their variations of good and bad, the desirable and the 
undesirable; the parts of the body; heat of the sun, rain, thunder, 
and animals; the six seasons; receiving different kinds of persons; 
mountains, trees, the sea; enjoying a swing; old age, illness, and ex- 
citement. 

Bharata’s treatment of physical action (atigikabhiruiya), in all 
its aspects, is the longest in his work, taking eight chapters. As stat- 
ed earlier, action is drama, and hence this emphasis of Bharata's is 
natural. A similar concern with bodily movements is typical of 
much contemporary acting technique in the West, we may note in 
passing: **But to think of words as our main or only means of com- 
munication forgetting the broad and subtle expressiveness of 
movements is gross error. Pantomime ... is the taproot from 
which all stage action grows and takes its strength.**'^ That Bha- 
rata’s system is quite within the realm of practicality and achieve- 
ment and that every minute part of action could be perfected and 
every inch of the body trained, can be understood by anyone who 
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has seen Indian dance or who has observed at close quarters the 
long and arduous training undergone by actors of Kofiyattam and 
Kathakali dance dramas. 

The fourth aspect of acting is sattvika. This relates to the presen- 
tation of eight special, involuntary physical manifestations that 
occur when an emotion reaches a high point. Sattva means the 
mental capacity of the actor to identify himself with the character 
and his feelings. Relying upon such identification alone the actor 
can show the emotional reactions of perspiration, hairs standing 
on end, limbs becoming benumbed, the voice breaking or falter- 
ing, trembling, pallor, tears, and immobility. One who is not truly, 
or deeply, in sorrow cannot shed tears; one who does not feel ex- 
citement or fear does not perspire. It is because of this special qual- 
ity of these eight manifestations that they are separately dealt 
with. In chapter 7, where they are described along with the emo- 
tions, Bharata gives the circumstances under which each rises and 
the way to act them. Later, when describing actions of the limbs, 
he says, as we have noted, that in situations of deep emotion, ge.s- 
tures of hands and other movements naturally subside and the ap- 
propriate type of representation is through the eight sattvika 
(9.173-178). 

Music is a topic to which Bharata gives detailed attention. It is a 
difficult and abstract subject to treat and will be discussed here but 
briefly. First, we must consider the songs, or dhruva, previously 
mentioned in connection with the general absence of stage proper- 
ties in production. Stage directions in a Sanskrit drama are brief. 
But a precise picture of a character, his appearance, and emotional 
condition, is given in the dialogue of another who sees him. It is 
Bharata's dictum that no character not already described by some- 
body's words can enter. For example, Makaranda describes 
Madhava’s entry in Act I of Malatfmadhava, and King Du$yanta 
describes Sakuntala when she enters in the concluding act of 
^dkuntala. Using these descriptions as their starting point, musi- 
cians who were part of the theater troupe were to compose appro- 
priate .songs in Prakrit language. They were to be in divensd meters 
and were to use symbolic imagery. Cods, kings, sages an^ Brah- 
mans should be described in the imagery of the sun, mcxi^n, and 
fire; demons in terms of clouds, mountains, lions, and elejphants; 
semidivine beings as stars; and women as a ray of light, a swan, a 
cuckoo, a peacock, or other birds. In Act IV of the Vikramorva- 
Hya, the two friends, Sahajanyd and Citralekha, are separated 
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from the heroine OrvaSl and consequently feel anxious. Longing 
and sorrow are thus introduced in a song: “Here on this lake, this 
pair of friendly female swans overcome with the sorrow of their 
separation from their friend, eyes tumbling with tears, is in suffer- 
ing.” The hero, PurQravas, love mad, is introduced in the song of 
his entry: “The great leader of the herd of elephants, exhibiting 
symptoms of madness caused by separation from its beloved fe- 
male, and with body covered with heaps of leaves and flowers 
from trees, is entering the thicket of the forest.” 

Although Prakrit was the normal medium of such songs, the 
text of the Nafyasdstra says that Sanskrit may be used for songs for 
sages, or gods (32.384). And there are a few examples of Sanskrit 
songs in existing play texts, although they are exceptions. 

Before we go to the melodic and rhythmic aspects of theater 
songs, it will be helpful to note the kinds and occasions of their u.se. 
There are five types: one for the entry of a character (prdveiikf), 
and one for the exit of the character (nai^krdmikf). In between, 
there can be a song that reinforces and develops mood (prdsddikf), 
one that brings on a change in the situation or feeling (dk^epikf), 
and one that has the function of filling a hiatus in the performance 
caused by extraneous circumstances, such as a mishap to the actor 
(antard). Except for the last, the songs are integrally connected 
with theme, character, and mood.*® 

Although normally characters are to be ushered on with their 
entrance songs, there are exceptional entries which do not require 
them—cases of commotion, wonder, a character who has to enter 
singing as part of the .story, or one that has to enter weeping. From 
the point of view of suitability to the emotions, there are several 
points on which songs differ. Short-syllable songs in short meters 
are suitable to indicate a change in situation or mood. A combina- 
tion of long and short syllables suits the fourth and fifth type of 
.song. The long-drawn-out song is appropriate when a character is 
made captive, is beseiged, falls, becomes ill, swoons, or succumbs. 
An even longer and more drawn out song suits longing, anxiety, fa- 
tigue, or dejection. A short-syllabled and faster song should be em- 
ployed when a character is seeing a natural calamity, wonderful 
things, spirits, or is in jubilation, terror, or fear. Bharata concludes 
that all songs should be chosen with an eye to theme, place, time, 
season, nature of the character, and mood of the scene. 

Since the song has thematic value, the words should be heard 
clearly. Therefore, instruments, particularly the drum, should be* 
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gin accompanying the song only after the text of the song has first 
been sung through by itself. It could then be repeated with musical 
accompaniment. The songs were sung by the musicians in the or- 
chestra, by men as well as by women, but not by the actors acting 
the roles. Bharata gives details of the time measures governing the 
rhythms of the songs in chapter 3 1 and the proper musical instru- 
mentation in chapter 29. 

More important than the theatrical songs is the instrumental en- 
semble (kutapa or bjnda) which was essential to heighten the effect 
of the drama. Instruments included flutes (su^ira), strings (tata), 
drums (avanaddha), and bronze cymbals and bells (ghana). The 
music ensemble could be small, medium, or large, ranging from 
five singers, two flutes, and three drums to twelve male and twelve 
female voices, twenty-six flutes, and nine drums. As we have seen 
in connection with gait, musical instruments played an important 
part in underlining the different styles of walking of the charac- 
ters. Bharata gives the rhythmic syllables for the instrumentation 
which is suitable to the gaits of the four types of heroes, for other 
varieties of characters, divine, human and demoniac, and for dif- 
ferent situations and emotions (33.2 11-219, KSsT ed.). 

The melodic aspect of this music deserves some attention. Jati, 
the parent modes or scales from which the rdga later developed, 
provided the melodic settings for both songs and instrumental mu- 
sic. Intervals (iruti)^ notes (svara)^ and modes (jati) suited to differ- 
ent rasa and situations are mentioned by Bharata. Later commen- 
tators worked out correlations between raga, rasa, and dramatic 
context. Certain raga are well known in Indian music history for 
their use in drama to suggest certain feelings. The convention still 
reigning in North Indian music that certain rClga are to be sung 
only at certain times of the day is a carry-over from the ancient 
Sanskrit stage. The scales to be used in the different junctures of 
the drama (the five sandhi) were known to Kalidasa, who says in 
his poem Kumdrasambhava, that after their wedding, Siva and 
Parvati witnessed a dramatic performance by the celestial damsels 
with a love theme and marked by rdga suited to different rasa 
(7.91). ■ 

Iwice Bharata says that what has not been said in the wojrds of 
the play is to be embellished through music. What he seeins to 
mean is that actions— such as gathering flowers, or watering 
plants, or drawing a picture— which are only mentioned in the 
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text, should have musical accompaniment throughout. There is to 
be no gap; song, instrument, word, action should flow in one un- 
broken sequence, says Bharata (28.7). There is a saying in Sanskrit; 
Anything strange is like “a drama without a drum” (amrdaAgaiti 
natakam). The drum (bhai;i4a) is the very spirit of the drama. Mu- 
sic, says Bharata, forms the bed (SayyO), that is, the bedrock, of 
drama (32.436). “The songs (dhruva) based on rasa and context, 
make the drama dazzle as the heaven with the stars. As without 
color, a drawing is not beautiful, so is drama not attractive with- 
out music” (32.425). “What is pro^ction (prayoga)?” asks Bha- 
rata. He answers, “It is the union of song, instrument and action” 
(32.378, C.O.S. ed.). 

Further, the type of play is related to its form of production. 
Bharata names ten major forms of drama (daiarilpa), and one im- 
portant derivative type (nafika). These fall into a broad twofold 
division, the graceful and delicate (sukumOra, lalita, masrria} and 
the forceful and the violent (uddhata or Oviddha). Those which 
present themes of love, with some heroism and humor, belong to 
the former; those in which gods and demons fight belong to the lat- 
ter. Although owing to perfect training in acting (abhinaya), men 
could play women’s roles and vice versa, and as already noted, 
there were troupes of actresses only, and, as seen in the traditional 
theater, there were wholly male troupes as well, Bharata says that 
normally women should not be asked to perform in forceful and 
violent plays (35.30-36, KaSi ed.). The delicate type of play re- 
quires an atmosphere of grace, and motifs should be pleasing; the 
forceful and the violent plays require an atmospheie, themes, and 
actions embodying those qualities. The atmosphere or style (vrtti) 
is graceful (kaiSikf vrtti), or forceful (arabhapt vftti).'* Women and 
love form an essential feature of the former, and men and battle of 
the latter. 

Of the several forms of play which Bharata discusses, the two 
which are the fullest and most perfect types, the heroic play 
(napaka) and the social play (prakarapa), belong to the first or 
graceful category. (The napika is derived from these two and melds 
their characteristics.) These are the play types which shine in pro- 
duction through their elaborate use of music and dance. It is they 
that best exemplify the idealistic and conventional elements of pro- 
duction. Others, like the farce in one or two acts (prahasana) and 
the amorous monologue (bhatpa), both of which present lower 
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characters or characters in unseemly activities, are realistic in mi- 
lieu. Bharata distinguishes between the style of performance 
which relies upon conventions, idealism, and symbolism— -calling 
it napyadharmf^^and the style of production which emphasizes 
realism, lokadharmf.^^ It is in the conventional style that the pro- 
duction techniques of music and dance described so far are most 
suitable. Bharata considers this style, overall, the most artistic and 
praiseworthy. If a play is of the forceful type, then a realistic style 
of production, not using conventional methods and materials, is to 
be adopted; such a realistic pit>duction is inferior, but Bharata al- 
lows it (13.71-77). 

Among the shorter, one act forms, the bhciria, or monologue, re- 
quires a special kind of production. There is only one actor and he 
carries the entire play by himself. A variety of characters are part 
of the play but they exist off stage. The speaking character accosts 
them, carries on an imaginary dialogue with them, acts as if he 
hears their words, reproduces their words, and replies to them. 
This technique is called speaking in the air (dka.iabhd^tta). The ac- 
tor adopts a variety of voices and must therefore be highly re- 
sourceful. Similarly, the other short form called vfthf seems to have 
been a dialogue with two participants, the material presented be- 
ing based entirely on words, and with the two speakers trying to 
excel in outwitting each other. 

In a conventional (ndtyadharmx) production, replete with mu- 
sic, dance, and abhinaya, naturally the text is enlarged and embel- 
lished, so that the complete production of the play lasts a long 
time. The tradition of Kutiya^tam, the dramatic form of the state 
of Kerala, tells us that one act alone is done on one night. Kufiyat- 
tam theater maintains, to this day, the tradition of staging Samskrit 
dramas. The tradition probably dates from the tenth century a.d. 
There are local accretions and deviations but essentially the KCifi- 
ySitt^ni technique goes back to Bharata's Ndtyasdstra, The Cola 
inscriptions in Tamil country, dating also from the tenth century 
A.D., are very informative on the arts of dance and drama. From 
these inscriptions we know that the seven acts of a Sanskrit drama 
were played over seven days. In some of the ancient plays, like The 
Little Clay Cart and the Mdlatfmddhava, as also in some (of the 
lost masterpieces, separate names have come down for eacl^ act, a 
phenomenon also found in Kotiy^ttam tradition. This is mrther 
evidence that in this kind of production of Sanskrit plays, only one 
act was performed on one day or night. 
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The Sanskrit theater was growing. Writers and artists went on 
experimenting and developing new forms. Some play forms pop- 
ular among the folk were taken, refined, refashioned, and fitted 
into the classical technique and framework. At one stage these 
were codified into a class called uparupaka, or secondary play 
forms. The chief characteristic of their production was the promi- 
nence given to music and dance. In most cases their stories were 
composed as songs and they featured only one actress or dancer. 
Thus they are to be considered more as dances than as dramas.** 

A chapter which gives a lively picture of the Sanskrit theater is 
the penultimate one in which Bharata deals with the dramatic 
troupe, the selection of artists, the assignment of roles, and the 
members of the technical staff. First he speaks of the troupe man- 
ager or stage manager (sutradhara) whose knowledge must cover 
every aspect of drama and theater, and his assistant (pdripdrivaka) 
who must be equally versatile The leading actress must be an ex- 
pert in music and drama, in addition to other subjects. The hero is 
called ndyaka, because he leads and takes the performance to a 
successful completion w ith his all-round ability. An actor is called 
nata; the word naf refers to dance and representation of the activi- 
ties of the world through actions and their accompanying emo- 
tions. Actors whose features match the roles are chosen to play 
dwarfs and odd-kx^king persons. Lean, poorly dressed, and unpre- 
po.s.sessing actors should play^ servants, a humorous person a comic 
part, and so on. High, middle, or low% whatever kind of character 
or age, the actor chosen should correspond by nature to that class 
and age group. The actor should have the capacity to identify him- 
self with the character he has to portray (35.14, Jasu ed.). If the ac- 
tor is the king, so he becomes. While it is best when by age and ap- 
pearance an actor is in accord with the nature of the character he 
is to play, the polished portrayal of emotions come.s only through 
maturity and diligent training. The conductor of the orchestra 
(taurika) should have knowledge of all aspects of music. Then 
there is the team of stage technicians including arti.sans, painters, 
designers, makeup men, tailors, jewelers, garland makers, laim- 
drymen, and players of diverse musical instruments (kuiflav:a). 

Finally, Bharata gives us a graphic picture of a living theater in 
his chapter 27 on success in performance (siddhi). In the opening 
sentence, he says it is for suevess that a performance is given. 
When a performance succeeds, the performers draw from the au- 
dience appreciation and admiration ranging from smiles >iind 
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laughter to exclamations of “wonderful,” “well done,” and “how 
sad.” Spectators register their appreciation physically by shivering 
with joy, rising from their seats spontaneously, and by offering 
presents to the performers. The spectator moves with the actor and 
becomes one with him, whether it is joy or sorrow that is being de- 
picted. He who can become dejected when the actor shows dejec- 
tion, is happy when the actor shows happiness, is sorrowful when 
sorrow is depicted, he indeed is the ideal spectator (27.42). It is 
from this observation of Bharata that the concept of sahfdaya 
developed— the spectator of a drama being a person of “one heart” 
with the playwright and his character. 

There were dramatic contests at which prizes were awarded by 
judges (prainika), Bharata lists a number of points on which the 
judges were to award plus or minus marks in reaching their deci- 
sion. Lapses in performance of many kinds were to be marked 
down as faults or vulnerable points (ghata). Lack of concentration, 
speaking the words of another character, inappropriateness to the 
role, lapses of memory, and falling out of character were failures 
on the part of the actor. Scenery falling, faults in the spoken word, 
grammatical and other language errors, mistakes of delivery, flaws 
in the music, improper qualities of voice, lack of imagination and 
resourcefulness, and defective makeup were other faults to be 
noted. Bharata says it should be reckoned a fault if the playwright 
or producer introduces into the play portions of a different play. 
The dramatic composition chosen must be in clear and simple lan- 
guage that can be followed by an audience composed of all classes 
of people; the drama is no place for a show of pedantry. Variety is 
the essence of the world and as much as possible, dramatists and 
performers should try to satisfy all expectations. However, tastes of 
spectators differ and every type of play cannot appeal to every 
type of spectator. For this reason too, the panel of judges should 
represent all arts and branches of knowledge and skills compre- 
hended in theater. They should be free from prejudice and partial- 
ity. Judgment of a play’s success should arise from those who sym- 
pathetically respond to a particular type of play or to particular 
parts or aspects of a play. f 

In judging a play, the following points of merit are to be taken 
into account: all-round effect; harmony and proportion of th^ sev- 
eral components of the performance; sweetness or appeal of physi- 
cal action; delivery of speech; appropriateness of the actors to 
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their roles and acting according to the nature of the character; 
and, last and highest, rasa, or the effective portrayal of emotions. 
F xcellence depends on these factors. 

An important question is, when and where were performances 
given? From the Kcima Sutra and from prologues to a number of 
plays we know that plays were produced in mornings and after- 
noons, as well as evenings. Bharata correlates types of plays with 
time of performance. Plays plea.sing to hear and see, based on vir- 
tue and having religious significance, may be presented in the fore- 
noon. Those rich in instrumental music and providing scope for in- 
voluntary emotional expression may be done in the afternoon. 
Plays emphasizing love, heroines, music, dance, and gaiety are to 
be staged in the evening. Performance should be avoided at mid- 
night, midday, and times for worship and eating. The time and 
place are factors to be taken into account and the rasa of the play 
should match the hour of the day. Command performances 
for kings, however, may be held at any time. 

The king, of course, was the patron par excellence of the theater. 
Almost equally important was the temple whose frequent festivals 
were occasions for performance. In the latter case, a large audi- 
ence, both local people and visitors was always assured. Inscrip- 
tions, as well as surviving practices in Kerala, give evidence that 
temples were leading sites of performances. The drama is an offer- 
ing (yajHa) to the gods, superior to the ordinary .sacrificial offering, 
and pleasing to their eyes, says Bharata at the end of the Nafyaids- 
tra. Kdlidasa says this as well in Mdlavikdgnimitra (1.4). “He who 
offers a dramatic performance makes a rare gift (ddna) and he, as 
well as the .spectator, will attain heaven.” So says Bharata in con- 
cluding his work: 

prek^anfyapraddnam hi sarvaddne^u pujyate 

labhate sadgatim pu^iydm 


Notes 
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1943):69-7J; and 20 (December 1944):366. 
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Dance or Movement 
Techniques of 
Sanskrit Theater 


Kapila Vatsyayan 


Therk REI N of late, considerable discussion about the nature 
of Sanskrit theater, its essential ethos, content, form, and tech- 
nique. Scholars have generally agreed to discard the point of view 
exemplified by Keith,* who regarded Sanskrit drama primarily as 
literature, to be read rather than to be performed. A body of criti- 
cal literature has emerged during the last two decades which has 
conclusively proved that Sanskrit drama was primarily theater to 
be performed, not merely to be read. Through the pioneering ef- 
forts of V. Raghavan and others, primary textual material relating 
to aesthetic theories governing the creative efforts of the drama- 
tists and the technical vocabulary used for this distinct form of the- 
ater have come to light. 

Moreover, there is no longer a need to establish the fact that the 
traditions of the Sanskrit theater embodied a world view different 
and distinct from Greek or other Western drama, and that the fun- 
damentals of its methods of selecting material, its organization 
and presentation in form and technique, were unique. Equally im- 
portant is the recognition that the Indian arts developed within a 
framework in which they were mutually dependent and intercon- 
nected on the level of spirit, thought, content, form and tech- 
nique.* 

The structure of Sanskrit theater {performance has to be seen 
and analyzed against the background of a world view contained in 
works of Indian speculative thought and the recognition of oppos- 
ing and complementary principles of abstraction and concretiza- 
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tion, mutual interdependence of art forms, and the autonomy of 
each artistic medium. Behind all this is the principle of unity; 
formless, or “beyond form” fpard-rfipaX on the level of the spirit, 
and simultaneously encompassing the possibility of multiplicity of 
form, so eloquently and repeatedly expressed in the Brahmaj^as 
and Upani^ads^ and incorporated in concrete artistic expressions, 
both creatively and critically. 

The Brahmanas^ the Arariyakas and the Upani^ads were all ex- 
tensions of the speculative thought contained in the Vedas. From 
the ^gveda onward there is abundant evidence of the recognition 
of the general principle of the immortal soul (formless), which is 
manifested through a diversity of form. There is an equal insis- 
tence on using the metaphor of the body and the senses to explain 
cosmic phenomena and the macrocosm. The three key principles 
of this system of speculative thought are the “cosmic man” 
(puru^)y the “self” (dtman) and the “supreme universal being” 
(brahman). These are elaborated in many ways, but consistently 
the imagery of the body and the senses is used. Scores of examples 
could be given to support this view. Here we can do no better than 
to quote a few passages from the Ara^iyakas and the Upani§ads to 
understand the idea of the “one” and the “many,” and the manifes- 
tation in diverse forms of the “unmanifest.” The Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka calls the immortal soul and the universal principle “vital 
breath” fprfltuii, the sustainer. “He is a God who, though one, has 
entered into diverse forms of the body. It is he who is both death 
and immortality.”’ The ^atapatha Brahmana, the most important 
text of ritual, repeats the idea: “The Man is vital breath (prana or 
atman), for he leads forth all creatures. The senses are his own. 
When he sleeps, the senses are merged in him.”^ The Kafha Upani- 
^ad voices the idea in yet another form. “The one controller, the in- 
ner self in all beings, who renders His one form manifold, to those 
wise men who see Him enshrined in their own soul, is everlasting 
bliss, not to others. The permanent is the impermanent, the senti- 
ent among the insentient, the one in the many who gives each his 
allotted fruit, to those w'ho see Him residing within their own^elves 
is everlasting peace, not to others.”’ 

These ideas permeate discussions in all treatises of early Indian 
speculative thought, whether they are in the context of the ritikal of 
the sacrifice (yajfUi)^ or on the concept of the concentrated inner 
eiqperience (yoga). The vedic seers conceived of all forces being co- 
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ordinated in man. Narayana was the composer of the Hymn to 
Man (Puru^osakta). He called the well-ordered integration of all 
cosmic forces by the name of man (puru$a). This conception was 
subsequently applied in the sacrificial ritual (yajfla), especially in 
the construction of the fire altar (agnicayana). In the altar con- 
.struction fire (agni) is worshipped as bird-man. The construction 
has been described at length in the Taittirfya and ^atapatha Brah- 
matias. The construction has great significance and provides a 
starting point for the history of Indian architecture and iconogra- 
phy, and is relevant for a proper understanding of the underlying 
principles of the construction of the Sanskrit theater. The ground 
plan of the Hindu temple is visualized as the architectural man 
(vdstupuru^a) and is drawn in the likeness of man. As in the case of 
the vedic altar (agnicayana), no bricks are laid which have not 
been identified with the several parts of the body. Stella Kramrisch 
sums up fhe details thus: “The reference to the figure of man as a 
place of coordinated function is made factually and repeatedly in 
Brahaminism and Buddhism in sacred texts and works of art.*’^ 

Countless examples of the principle of the one and the many 
and the image of the cosmos as the body of man can be cited. For 
our purposes, it is sufficient to remember that the theory of rasa, in 
its aspect of transcendental experience, intangible and formless, 
and its aspect of the specificity of different types of states, trans- 
lated as sentiments, moods, and so on (the eight or nine rasa), is the 
direct result of the world view embodied in Sanskrit literature 
which preceded the writing of the NUfyaiastra by several centu- 
ries. The theory of rasa cogently brings together the two parallel 
developments of concrete, though symbolic, sacrificial ritual 
(yajfla) elaborated upon in the Brahmanas, and the chiselled, ab- 
stract, speculative thought of the Upani^ds. 

One could pause here to identify the exact contours of this evo- 
lution in time and to indicate the primary evidence which sup- 
ports this point of view. Our task, however, is not to attempt this, 
but only to draw attention to the fact that no one art, or any ele- 
ment in a particular art, can be understood without a recognition 
of this foundation and ground plan of cjrly speculative thought, 
and the framework of abstraction and concretization, mutual de- 
pendence and complementariness of the arts and of specific ele- 
ments within an art. In short, the organic structure is basic.' 

Viewed thus, it is no wonder that the production of a play or the 
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creation of drama is conceived by Bharata '*as an amalgam of all 
the Arts which will conduce duty, wealth and fame and will incop 
porate the teachings of the Sdstras and will finally evoke a tranquil 
state of Mind.” (NutyaScistra 1.116-117; 1.119-1 20. References to 
Bharata’s NdfyasCtstra, 1st ed., Gaekwad Oriental Series [Baroda, 
1954] are henceforth abbreviated Numerals refer to chapter 
and verse numbers.) 

Bharata, thereafter, proceeds to identify the different elements 
that go into the making of a dramatic sp>ectacle. He analyzes 
word, sound, movement, line, color, and, finally, the inner states 
of being, which are evoked through different elements of the per- 
formance. In addition, a whole system of correlation and corre- 
spondence is worked out, where the smallest unit of any physical 
medium is capable of evoking a corresponding transient or perma- 
nent mental state. Understandably, the ultimate goal of this system 
is not pure geometry of design; instead, it is a consciously evolved 
vocabulary for evoking the formless experience of rasa through 
concrete signs and symbols. The structure of the play and the per- 
formance is determined by the aim of evoking this experiential 
state of beatitude (rasa) through a complex methodology of imper 
sonalizing emotion (bhava) and presenting it through diverse me- 
dia. 

The framework and infrastructure of technique are constructed! 
on the recognition of the principle of using both the eye and the 
ear as vehicles of communication. Little wonder that the Ndfya^as- 
tra repeatedly stresses that drama is both to be seen (drsya) and 
heard (.^rdvya) (N^ 1.7-1 2). It is also based on the faith that drama 
is analagous to the vedic ritual (yajfia), where each part assumes 
symbolic significance (A/S 1.129-130). In another verse in the 
same chapter (NS 1 .13), the highly loaded contextual term yoga is 
used to suggest the essential prerequisite of a state of intense in- 
ward concentration before the aesthetic framework could be 
evolved. 

Now this theatrical art borrows from several sources* both in 
content and form, and Bharata quite candidly acknowledges this 
debt when he speaks of having created a fifth Veda by taking the 
recited or heard word (pafhya) from the l^gveda, the sounU or mu- 
sic (g[ta) from the Sdmaveda, the mime and acting tef^hniques 
(abhinaya) from the Yajurveda, and the states of being, or senti- 
ments (rasa) from the Atharvaveda (N^ 1.17-18). His acknowledg- 
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ment is no mere lip service, but is in fact a significant statement 
which draws attention to both the vedic world view and the instru- 
ments of communication used in the four Vedas, and all that we 
have referred to above. Indeed, the NUfyaSdstra could be broken 
down into a series of formal elements which move in parallel lines 
and each could be traced back to its vedic source. 

For example, the ^gveda gives rise to the recited word (pafhya), 
which in turn forms the basis of dramatic speech (vdcika), which is 
related to a particular style (vftti), in this case the verbal style 
(hhdratt vftti). Relating this style to the appropriate region in 
which the drama is set gives local usage (pravrtti). Further, the 
speech elements can be broken up into meaning and sound value 
units, and the syllables, words, meters, and rhyme patterns then 
investigated in order to establish a correspondence between them 
and their capacity to present transient (sarhcarin) and dominant 
(sthayin) feelings or emotions (bhdva). 

What is trui^, of the exploration of speech and the word in this 
manner is equally true of movement, or that which pertains to the 
limbs of the body (dfigika). The Yajurveda is seen as the original 
source for this use of the body and its movements as essential tools 
of drama, and rightly so, for it is in this Veda and its connected 
Brdhmanas that a methodology for establishing a correspondence 
between the the physical microcosm of the body and its limbs and 
the macrocosm evolved. 

Thus the Yajurveda provides the basis for communication 
through movement of the body (dfigika), one of the four elements 
of acting (abhinaya). This movement relates to a particular style 
(vftti), in this case the grand and dynamic style (sdttavati vrtti), 
which in turn suggests either the conventionalized (ndfyadharmin) 
or naturalistic (lokadharmin) manner of presentation. The tech- 
niques of movement within their style of presentation are then 
adapted to accord with regional characteristics (pravrtti). Further, 
this movement functions within the framework of the physical 
space of the stage, which is divided into two levels, in terms of 
height, and into two different acting areas (N^ 10; discussion of 
acting areas called kak^ydvibhdga). 

At the same time, movements of the body (dfigika) do not func- 
tion alone, but rather are a vehicle of communication within an 
artistic form which is a total amalgam of various media of expres- 
sion. They are integral to the dramatic spectacle, and are in no 
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way embellishments and adjuncts to a form of theater which 
depended only upon the recited or sung word. Ail elements are 
equally important. Thus, the four media of performance accord- 
ing to the Naty^^idstra and actuality-word, recited and/or sung; 
movement, pure or interpretative; makeup, properties and decor; 
and expressions of internalized states— are four interlocked ele- 
ments of acting. They constitute the steel framework on which the 
dramatic spectacle is built. 

While playing a distinct and unique role, the purposeful use of 
each in the totality of the dramatic spectacle is achieved through a 
rigorous system of interdejjendence. The key to an understanding 
of this structure is this system of correspondence between thematic 
content and form in a general sense, and among diverse media and 
styles in a more particular sense. Thus, while our concern here is 
only with movement, it must always be seen as part of a whole, 
with a complete, autonomous system— which we may call dance 
for the sake of convenience— which was always considered in rela- 
tion to the total dramatic spectacle. 

Let us now examine how this language of movement, or expres- 
sion through the human body, enters into Sanskrit theater, on the 
level both of theoretical formulation and creativity. This complex 
consideration of the subject can be broken up into three distinct 
divisions: (1) the movement of the entire body in relation to physi- 
cal space, both in the selection of site and the ground plan of the 
theater and the symbolic installation of the pole (jarjara) during 
the preliminaries (pQrvarafiga); (2) the analysis of the human body 
and its organs and limbs with a view to examining the possibilities 
of expression and evoking psychic responses, singly and collec- 
tively; and (3) the methodology by which relationships are estab- 
lished between micro movements (facial and hand) and macro 
movements (those of the head, chest, arms, legs) and the word (re- 
cited or sung), music (vocal or instrumental), and the metrical 
cycle. 

The discussion of the importance of human movement as an in- 
tegral part of the dramatic spectacle can be traced through theo- 
retical texts on drama ranging from the time of Bharata |o Rama- 
chandra, writing in the twelfth century a.d.' We will, however, 
restrict ourselves to the Ndtyafastra, for it provides the ba|;is for ail 
subsequent writing. 

First, let us run through the first few chapters of the N^yaSdstra 
to gain an understanding of the vital role of movement in relation 
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to the physical space of the theater, both in the selection of the site 
of the performance and in that part of the play called the prelimi- 
naries (pQrvarafiga) where many dances are performed. First and 
foremost is the selection of the site, the consecration of the site, the 
measuring of the earth, and the construction of the different types 
of playhouses. Then the stage is consecrated and numerous obla- 
tions are offered to the deities installed at cardinal points from the 
stage. A close reading of chapters 1,2, and 3 of the Nafyaidstra 
makes it clear that each single phase, whether it is the consecration 
of the earth, or the adoption of a particular ground plan for the 
theater, or the symbolic placing of the different deities, or the obla- 
tions, the whole physical ground and elevation plan is designed to 
correspond to an altar of the vedic sacrifice. Meticulous attention 
to detail is an imperative; there is no room for chance or free ex- 
pression. We are told that unless these rigorously prescribed proce- 
dures are followed, disaster will inevitably follow. Indeed, Bharata 
uses the wu d worship (pujd) in this context several times (N^ 
1.121-122; 3.97-98). Apart from the implied correspondence be- 
tween the movement of the cosmos and the ground plan of the the- 
ater and the space of the stage, the part played by the purified 
body is of great significance. 

Only he who has purified his body and kept his senses under 
control is capable of consecrating the playhouse (N^ 1.23; 2.51- 
52; 3. 1 -8; 4. 1 7). Many regional dance drama forms which are still 
performed Uxlay in India, particularly the three different forms of 
Chhau (masked drama), rigorously observe the.se preliminary rites 
before a performance.® These include fasting, the consecration of 
the ground, the installation of a pole, and lastly, the consecration 
of a pitcher of water. The human being who performs these be^ 
comes an “initiate,” a special person for the duration of the event, 
and the physical space, both on the ground and in relation to the 
total peripheral environment, acquires a new meaning. The wor- 
ship (pujd) performed on both the Sanskrit stage and in its living 
continuations— regional theater forms like Kutiyattam and 
MayQrabhanja— provide concrete examples of how human move- 
ment is used for symbolic purposes in essential preliminaries be- 
fore the performance. Although Bharata himself passes lightly 
over this matter, it is clear that the rites of the stage are indeed a 
continuation of the rites and rituals of the different sacrifices 
described in the Vedas and the ^atapatha Brdhmaxia. 

This, however, is only the first step. Within this physical struo- 
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ture and on the consecrated earth, the preliminaries proper (pOr- 
varafiga) begin. And what are these preliminaries? Chapter 4 of 
the NotyaiOstra describes them in detail. Briefly, they consist of 
two large sequences; one, the purely musical overture, and the 
other when the director (satrodhura) and his attendants enter to 
execute a series of movements. 

The performance of the preliminaries presuppose the plan of the 
Sanskrit stage. The acting area— whether divided into two levels, 
the back stage and front stage, or one level — always works out as a 
rectangular spa(*e. This is further divided into six subareas, usually 
squares. This plan is basic, notwithstanding the controversies re- 
garding the exact dimensions of the stage and the different types of 
theater plans. The musicians sit in the area at the rear of stage cen- 
ter, and on either side of them is a door for entries and exits. 

The first section of the preliminaries comprises the entry and 
seating of the musicians, the singing of musical scales, the tuning 
of musical instruments, both stringed and percussion, the rehears- 
ing of the manner of clapping to keep time, and finally, the singing 
of a song (N$ 4.9-1 1). Tlhe second is subdivided into nine phases. 
Among them is one where the director enters the stage with two at- 
tendants. The entry is dramatic and visually arresting. The pose of 
the director is precisely described; it is akin to the demipliS of 
Western classical ballet. The trio enters, each in this initial pose, in 
a triangular formation. The director forms the apex of the triangle 
and the other two the base. The basic motif of the initial pose is the 
triangle of the body created by the outward flexion of the knees; 
this is reinforced by a choreographic pattern on the ground space 
which is also a triangle. The trio moves together from back stage 
right to front stage center. The two attendants hold flowers and the 
director a flagpole (jarjara). The front stage central square is both 
the mythical and actual center, and is identified with the deity 
Brahma (who stands for totality in the NotyaSHstra mythology). 
Here the flagpole, a symbol of fertility and success, is installed 
through movement. The formation of the three remains intact, al- 
though each member has a specific role to perform. While the 
director installs the flagpole the other two offer flowers and sprin- 
kle water from vases or pitchers they carry presumably on their 
heads. After performing this sequence, which is both d4nce and 
ritual, the trio, still in formation, moves to front stage l^t where 
other deities are propitiated, and then to front stage right. From 
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front stage right they return to front stage center and finally to 
back stage center where the musicians are seated. 

Throughout this sequence a particular melody is sung in specific 
meters to an accelerating tempo. The first entries are in a slow 
tempo, the finale in a double tempo. Bharata takes pains to empha- 
size the need for precise synchronization of the melodic line, the 
metrical cycle, and the tempo. The sequence aims at propitiating 
the deities of the four directions and offering oblations which have 
ritual significance (N^ 4.63-102). An actual presentation of this 
section (parivartana^ literally circumambulation) is, in no uncer- 
tain terms, a piece of dance choreography with specified musical 
accompaniment. 

This ritualistic dance sequence is followed by a verbal enuncia- 
tion and a recitation of mnemonics. From these phases the prelimi- 
naries move to the first introduction of the sung word and the pre- 
sentation cf movement. The next phase, called the door of the 
theater (raAgadvdra), establishes the proper mood for the play 
which follows; an appropriate song is sung. This is interpreted 
through mime, facial expressions, and hand gestures and is fol- 
lowed by another piece of dance choreography which introduces 
two categories of movements. These are primary units of move- 
ments which Bharata discusses in subsequent chapters of his work. 
They are called walking movements (cdrf) and the grand or large 
movements (mahacM), In dance terms, they are dance numbers 
which are first lyrically gentle and without open leg positions and 
then large scale in which the limbs are used with maximum exten- 
sion away from the body. They are to be performed by female 
dancers. 

This recounting will perhaps make it clear that the prelimina- 
ries of the Sanskrit stage themselves are an indicator of the nature 
of this theater, and of its integrated multimedia approach. Also, a 
continuum is established between the level of sacred ritual, where 
an attempt is made to transform the stage space into cosmic space, 
and the level of human action. The stylized movement patterns are 
the tool for communicating this continuum. 

The concluding phase of this long second section of the prelimi- 
naries is followed by the reentry of the director and his two atten- 
dants, this time in a freer choreography called the “three men’s 
walking” (trigata), and in it the director engages in witty dialogue 
with his attendants. It also must be executed in choreographic pat- 
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terns of movement according to detailed descriptions given by 
Bharata. Even the distance between the feet of each of these actors 
and the manner of moving in place and covering space is pre- 
scribed (N^ 5.75). Many technical terms for dance mentioned in 
subsequent chapters of the Nafyaiastra are used here to describe 
movements <rf each of the three actors (N^ 5.77-88). 

A careful reading of chapter 5 makes it quite clear that a precise 
presentation of the preliminaries would demand exacting skills in 
dance and mime, and not mere verbal acting. Many basic body 
positions or stances (sthdna and matujlala) of the actors are pre- 
scribed for the “three men’s walking” phase and other sections of 
the preliminaries. Particular hand gestures and movements of the 
legs are meticulously described. The accompanying rhythmic 
units (tala) and the melodic compositions (dhruva) are also indi- 
cated. Further, Bharata goes on to discuss the appropriateness of 
different tempos for particular types of theater buildings. In the 
larger space of the square type of theater slower tempos — provid- 
ing an opportunity for full movement across the stage — are pre- 
scribed. Dances of short duration in quick tempos are recom- 
mended for the smaller, triangular theater. 

In chapter 4 Bharata discusses two other questions which are 
pertinent to a consideration of movement. The first is the question 

the value and utility of dance, and the second is the specific cate- 
gory of group dances by 'women, which constitute an initial phase 
of the preliminaries. 

When he is asked about the use of mime and dance in theater, 
Bharata’s answer is clear and unequivocal. Mime (abhinaya) is a 
vehicle for communicating the sense of the songs (N^ 4.268-269), 
and dance (nrtta) serves the purpose of creating beauty in a play 
(N^ 4.268-272 ff.). Further, he notes that dance has an auspicious 
function. It is in this context that the style of dance as taught by 
Tapdu, and called tOtidova, and the softer lyrical dance of Parvati, 
called sukumara prayoga, are first mentioned (Ni 4.274). 

There is an elaborate discussion, thereafter, of the dances of the 
women— some solo, others duet, and yet others in groups. The cho- 
reographic patterns of the group dances of the women aTe called 
by the generic name pixtdibandha (literally, the formation of a 
lump or mass). This expressive term stands for a series of imposi- 
tions which have the common feature of a chain formation in- 
terlocked hands and arms, and for those which, by and large, sug- 
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gest circular movement patterns. When the formation is closed, 
moves towards the center and forms a cluster, it is called a cluster 
(gulma). When the circle opens, hands and arms are interlocked 
and a chain formation is executed (irilkhaHka). Separation of the 
dancers is suggested in the hnal phases, in a radial pattern called 
dividing or separating (bhedyaka). Details of these choreographic 
patterns are spelled out in many verses of the chapter (N^ 4.286- 
294); it is clear that the preliminaries of the Sanskrit theater com- 
prised ritual or obeisance to the deities of the different directions, 
the establishment of a center of the stage, and the performance of 
many dances, both by women and by the director and his assis- 
tants. And, we may note, the female dancers and the actor-dancers 
(the director and his assistants) shared a common vocabulary of 
movement which evolved through a perceptive, detailed analysis 
of different parts of body and their potential for movement. 

Although Bharata discusses the cadences of movement in chap- 
ters 4 and 5, and devotes large sections to them, both as primary 
and secondary units (karatui and aAghOra), none of this can be un- 
derstood without reference to the detailed analysis of the human 
body and the movements of each part, or limb, which follows in 
many subsequent chapters of the NatyaiOstra. Indeed, in chapters 
9, 10, 1 1, and 12, Bharata displays an extraordinary awareness of 
anatomy, physiological possibilities, and the psychic emotive 
power of physical movement. Although in its present state the or- 
der of the chapters of the NCltyaiastru and its translations present a 
confused jigsaw puzzle, a rearrangement of some of these chapters 
reveals a scientific system of movement technique which is built 
upon a minute examination of the body’s articulation, ranging 
from its smallest physical units to the body in its entirety. 

The detail of Bharata’s analysis is such that it would be unrea- 
sonable to attempt even a digest of these chapters here. What 
should be emphasized is that this minute analysis is not confined to 
what would be termed “dance” today, but rather the concern is 
with movement as it permeates the entire fabric of the dramatic 
structure. Thus, particular movements of single parts of the hu- 
man body— such as the head, eyes, eyebrows, cheeks, lips, chin, 
hands, chest, abdomen, hips, thig^is, and feet— are considered suit- 
able for incorporation into the acting techniques. Movements of 
the whole body— such as particular stances or postures, the differ- 
ent type eff standing, sitting, and reclining positions, a variety of 
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gaits and walking movements, and cadences of movement (which 
combine the posture, the gait, and the walking style)~are exe- 
cuted in an initial first position followed by a covering of space 
and culminating in another final stance. These are essential for the 
presentation of certain moods, emotions, situations, and the estab- 
lishment of a particular locale in the drama. It must nevertheless 
be remembered that this same movement vocabulary constitutes a 
full grammar of dance as an independent art form as well, but 
here we are concerned with its place and relevance to dramatic 
structure.*® 

Bharata makes an unqualified distinction between mime and 
gesture (abhinaya), which is related to the word, throughout the 
presentation of the play and dance (nrtta) as pure movement, 
which must enter the body of the play on certain occasions only. 
He has a ereat deal to say about pure dance and devotes nearly ten 
verses (N§ 4.3 14-323) to it. While he considers it appropriate with 
a song or the occasion of a love or marriage scene, he forbids it in a 
scene which presents an enraged heroine or a lovers* quarrel. It is 
recommended for incorporation into a scene of the adoration of 
deities, but not when messengers bring news causing anxiety or 
during serious dialogue. In short, selectivity and discrimination is 
of the essence and there is no blanket approval or disapproval of 
dance. Indeed, this is another example of Bharata’s insistence on 
the balancing and proporjtioning of the different media of speech, 
mime, dance, music, decor, costuming, and makeup as his central 
theme. 

Obviously, none of this elaborate codification and systemization 
of the techniques of physical movement in the NcifyaSastra would 
be meaningful if it were not strongly supported by the evidence of 
the creative and purposeful use of this movement by the dramatist 
who wrote, as we have said, not literary dramas to be read, but 
theater scripts to be performed. Also, the continued discussion of 
the actor’s physical movement in later texts and treatises on the 
theory and technique of drama could have been necessitated only 
if the creative artist continued to abide by the tenets of these early 
formulations. 

The whole range of Sanskrit drama could be analyzed ffom the 
point of view of mime (abhinaya) and dance proper (nftta and 
nfiya). The evidence of the importance of theatrical movement is 
impressive and incontrovertible for its consistency, ranging from 
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the works of A^agho$a to those of Raja§ekhara." Here let us note 
several examples of how the vocabulary of dance is used in certain 
stock situations of the Sanskrit theater, and then proceed to ana- 
lyze the text of the play The Vision of VasavadattS (Svapnavdsava- 
dattd) somewhat more closely. 

Even casual lay readers of Sanskrit plays are acquainted with 
the fact that the Sanskrit playwright purposely discarded the so- 
called unities of time and place. There is frequent mention of 
walking in the three regions— the sky, the earth, and the nether- 
world. Some plays give the impression that multiple scenes are tak- 
ing place on different parts of the same stage, the action of sepa- 
rate groups proceeding simultaneously. Examples of the inclusion 
of animals, or birds, can be cited. How was all this realized? Was it 
only through the spoken word or was the aid of stylized movement 
essential to the theatrical presentation? (Directors of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries who have tried to stage Sanskrit 
plays With backdrops, painted scenery, and stage properties have 
found the transitions from scene to scene and communicating a 
progression in time very difficult to manage.) 

Act VI of ^dkuntala, or The Recovery of the Ring, by Kdliddsa, 
begins with the descent of a celestial nymph, Sanumati, from the 
sky. Descending from the sky could be communicated either 
through movement or through a dialogue. A stage direction in the 
text tells us that she descended from the sky through an appropri- 
ate movement. That movement is a sequence described in the 
Ndtya^dstra as the “descent of the river GaAgS’* {gaftgdvatararya- 
kara^a), Bharata describes this elaborately (N^ 4.169). It is, in 
fact, an acrobatic movement: following a cartwheel action the 
dancer lands on both palms on the ground.** This movement may 
well have been utilized by the actor or actress who played Sanu- 
mati to establish her descent from the sky. Bharata discusses the 
topic of the gaits of persons moving in, or descending from, the sky 
in chapter 12, verses 92-95, and suggests a number of alterna- 
tives. In Act VII we come across a situation where the king is seen 
in a celestial car and descends from it. We must remember that the 
heroine Sakuntald was not in a hermitage on earth at this moment, 
but was in one in heaven. Here, too, a series of stylized movements, 
all from the vocabulary of dance, are used to establish that the ve- 
nue is the sky and not the earth. A category of movement called 
“scorpion-legged” (vficikdlatd) is prescribed for this. Its character- 
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istjc feature is that while one leg is bent in front, the other is ex- 
tended at the back. Many sculptural representations of the move- 
ment can be seen on Indian monuments.” If all the characters in 
the scene used the movement, and the audience was initiated, 
there was no need for the aid of words or scenic decor. 

To suggest walking or swimming in water, equally difficult, Bha- 
rata prescribes particular gaits and movements (N^ 12.102, 105, 
178ff.). The riding of animals or chariots, and their movement 
from one place to another, is frequently called for in plays. Here, 
too, the actor must be skilled in dance in order to execute complex 
movements of the feet, legs, arms, and hands. A classic example 
(also mentioned by V. Raghavan) comes from the same play in Act 
I. The entry of the king is announced by a stage direction which 
reads, "Enter King and charioteer riding a chariot.” While it 
would be permissible in the naturalistic mode of presentation 
(lokadharn^ to use stage properties, the more sophisticated and ef- 
fective method would be through the stylized mode of presentation 
(natyadharml). If the latter convention was followed, then the king 
would be seen in a stance where the foot of one leg would rest on 
the knee of the other, suggesting sitting (while actually standing), 
and the charioteer would be seen in a similar position where the 
foot of one leg would be raised from the ground to a position 
where the knee of the raised leg would be at waist level. The king 
would use hand gestures suggesting a bow and arrow and the cha- 
rioteer would cross his hands at chest level suggesting the holding 
of the reins of the horses. The double hand gesture prescribed for 
this is the “mouth of the bracelet” (kafakamukha, 9.60-63). 
The two actors would move together in a synchronized movement 
called cHraxui gati (N^ 12.88-92), which is a toe-heel movement of 
the feet. The stylized pose, the use of the hand gesture, and the par- 
ticular steps which, when actually performed, create the effect of 
the sound of horse hoofs, would and does create a vivid impression 
of the chariot, the horses, and the two men chasing a deer. 

The two men at first execute these movements in a slow tempo. 
Then the speech of the king suggests that the animal must be killed 
and the chariot travels over uneven ground. This suggests a clever 
use of the two levels of the stage. The actors had entered through 
the door at the back of the stage. At this point, they move foiWard 
onto the lower level of the stage in a fast tempo. As the king and 
the charioteer are moving diagonally from back stage to front 
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stage on one side, simultaneously the actor who is undoubtedly 
presenting the movements of the deer enters on another section of 
the stage. The actor playing the deer executes movements which 
are described in the speech of the king. Once again, we can turn to 
Bharata for the exact movements of the lower limbs and the walk- 
ing style which must be employed to depict a male or female deer. 
The cadence is literally called “the jump of the deer” (harinfpluta^ 
10.43). The hand gestures which supplement the movement of 
the lower limbs are known as the “deer-headed gesture” (mfga- 
iir^a, 9.86); in it, three fingers are extended outwards (away 
from the palm), and the thumb and the little finger are at right 
angles while the palm faces away from the body. This lively piece 
of miming culminates in an exciting movement when the king is 
about to, but does not actually, release his arrow, which is shown 
through another set of arm and hand gestures. At this point, the 
king changes his stance from the sitting position to one which is 
prescribed for those who have to enact the release of arrows or 
missiles. Bharata mentions many stances. Among them are the 
wide, square leg position (mati4(^lasthana) and the wider, extended 
leg position (alf(lha). Indeed, the many scenes of fighting, combat, 
and hunting in Sanskrit plays would have been interpreted 
through movements discussed in the Napyaiastra, specifically in 
the context of the use of hand weapK)ns and the release of missies 
(N^ 10.60-78). 

When examples of this movement technique are verbalized they 
may seem halting and cumbersome. When actually executed on- 
stage by actors trained in dance, they would be the quintessence of 
grace and would, in fact, endow the dramatic action with an ef- 
fortless flow. In the last example, the king and the charioteer 
moved with ease from the forest to the hermitage, and from one 
level of ground to the other, without the aid of lights, sets, or props. 
What follows in the same act is an even more interesting example 
of how mime contributes to the smooth flow of scenes in Sanskrit 
staging. The king hides behind a bush (but there are no representa- 
tions of bushes on the stage, there are only pillars). This is sug- 
gested by both the king’s and the cltarioteer’s withdrawal to one 
comer of the front stage left. Through conventional arm move- 
ments and hand gestures they signify to the audience that they are 
invisible to the other characters on the stage, while remaining visi- 
ble to the audience. Then Sakuntals and her friends enter. They 
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walk in gaits prescribed for the graceful walking ci women and ex- 
ecute a lyrical bit of mime suggesting the plants and the various 
creepers and flowers of the hermitage and the action of watering 
them.'^ The person playing the part of Sakuntala must be a con- 
summate dancer, and portray the bumblebee through gestures of 
the eyes, the neck, the hands, and the feet. The king, who watches 
all this, describes, in a poignant speech, the beginning of his state 
of love. However, what he says in words, he supplements through 
hand gestures without moving from his place behind or near a pil- 
lar. Here is an excellent example of Bharata’s principle of relating 
the word to the gesture. 

What ^akuntaia and her friends present, through descriptively 
miming the watering of plants and showing the diverse vegetation 
of the garden with their whole bodies and movements of their 
limbs, is called “branching out” (Sakha). This is followed by 
Sakuntala’s first showing, through movement, the disturbance 
caused by the bee— what Bharata calls “pointing out first through 
gestures” (sQci ) — and then describing it through speech. What the 
king does, as observer-narrator of the scene in another section of 
the stage, is known as the “sprouting,” employing hand and facial 
gestures (aftkura) only.'* All this would be presented in the lyrical 
or graceful style (kaiSiki vftti). It will be obvious that in the first 
section there is a synchronization of word, sound, and movement 
of the limbs; in the second, the mime prec'edes the verbal enuncia- 
tion; and in the. third, only through micromovements of the face 
and hands is the meaning recapitulated or narrated. Countless ex- 
amples could be cited from Sanskrit drama of the consistent and 
self-conscious incorporation of these techniques of movement by 
the dramatists, who were both creative writers and consummate 
theater artists fully conversant with the vocabulary of stylized 
movement and the methodology of making it integral to dramatic 
performanc'e. 

We may conclude this section of selected examples from San- 
skrit plays by drawing attention to two situations in another play 
by Kalidasa, Malavikagnimitra (Malavika is the heroine and ^gni- 
mitra is the king-hero). The heroine is being taught dancing byftwo 
teachers. The dramatic plot revolves around the occasion of the 
dance performance where the king beholds the heroine Malavika 
dancing and falls in love with her. A full discussion of the qualities 
of the dance and dancer takes place. The demands of training aus- 
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terity — of the necessity of having perfect understanding of words, 
music and rhythm — are brought out by all those who discuss the 
performance. Each member of the audience, the two masters, a 
Buddhist nun, and others, display a remarkable familiarity with 
the technical terminology of the dance. The full import of the 
play’s dialogue can only be understood by those who know San- 
skrit dance terms, for Kalidasa is using the vocabulary of dance of 
the NatyaiOstra on one level, and on the other is presenting a dra- 
matic sequence which is a turning point of the plot. The whole se- 
quence is an extraordinary example of word play, multiple mean- 
ing,'* and a critical appraisal of dance. Dance here enters into the 
fabric of the dramatic structure as an autonomous unit, unlike the 
examples we have quoted above. Other Sanskrit dramatists have 
used the same device for introducing a full-fledged dance recital 
into their plays. Har$a’s Ratndvali, for example, opens with a col- 
lective dance performed as part of a spring festival. 

In M&hvika and Agnimitra there is one more situation where 
the skills of a dancer are indispensable. The situation concerns the 
king’s desire to have a clandestine rendezvous with Malavika. This 
is cleverly arranged by the jester, who requests the king’s elder 
queen to allow Malavika— who, though a princess, is serving as a 
maid in the palace — to perform the ceremony of “clasping a tree” 
(aiokadohada, the “tree and woman” motif of Indian sculpture). 
The myth is well known in India and is seen in many sculptural re- 
liefs." It is based on a belief that the tree, aioka, longs for the em- 
brace of a young woman before it blos.soms. Thus, special ceremo- 
nies were held when beautiful young women clasped trees to fulfill 
the desire of the tree. In the play, Malavika performs this cere- 
mony on one area of the stage without the help of any prop or 
stage tree. Instead, she enacts it through a movement sequence 
which establishes the tree, her clasping it, caressing it, and, ulti- 
mately, freezing in a stylized pose (aivakranta) which Bharata pre- 
scribes for the woman who depicts the scene on the stage (N^ 
12 . 175 - 176 ). 

Let us move from these brief examples to The Vision of Vasava- 
datta and investigate the part played by movement, mime (afigika 
abhinaya) and dance (nrita) througliout the play. The prologue 
opens with a stage direction, “At the end of the opening ceremony 
enter the stage manager.”'* We can presume that the opening cere- 
mony must have consisted of the sequences of group compositions 
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which have been described in the Nupyaidstra (the cluster forma- 
tions called pixiijtibandha), PadmdvatT enters from one of the doors 
at the back of the stage and a Lady Hermit is discovered seated. 
Here, a route from the forest road to the hermitage is being tra- 
versed. Obviously this movement from the forest to the hermitage 
is presented through the use of the convention of the zonal divi- 
sions (kak^yUvibhClga), As in ^dkuntala^ walking from the rear of 
the stage to the front may have been done in a diagonal line. Many 
asides occur in this first scene, and all are established according to 
the normal convention of using a hand gesture in which the erect 
palm faces the mouth, with the ring finger bent (tripataka, N5, 
9.26-32). 

Bhasa's text says of the Lady Hermit, “A lady hermit enters 
seated.” We may well ask why the dramatist uses this seemingly 
contradictory phrase. Although it has been suggested that a cur- 
tain may have been used at this point, it is also likely that the ac- 
tress in the role of the Lady Hermit entered the stage in a stylized 
movement which suggested sitting and that the performer, in fact, 
moved in this sitting stance. Also, we must remember that the 
character is an ascetic. Bharata refers several times to both move- 
ments of those “seen seated” and to the gaits (gati) of ascetics. He 
prescribes the equibalanced posture (samapadasthana), akin to the 
first position of Western classical ballet, for ascetics (N^ 12.79- 
86), and he refers specifically to women ascetics (N^ 12.200-201), 
speaking of the movement, called samapadacari (“walking in 
steady equidistant steps”). Seats of deer skin and the like are rec- 
ommended for ascetics (N^ 12.222). It is clear that in this seem- 
ingly simple stage direction is a clue suggesting how the performer 
would, through a formal language of gesture, stance, and minimal 
use of stage properties, accomplish even the paradoxical action of 
“entering seated.” 

Somewhat later in Act I a student enters and the stage direction 
reads, “Looking upward.” The stage direction is followed by his 
speech: “It is midday and I am tired out; where shall I take rest?” 
This stage direction is no mere description for readers but is a tech- 
nical aid to the actor for incorporating a set of arm and 6and 
movements, along with eye movements, through v'hich he c£^ es- 
tablish the idea of midday and the sun at its peak. First he m^ves; 
the verbal enunciation of the thought follows. Bharata devotef one 
chapter to the subject of special representation, or miscellaijeous 
representation (citrabhinaya)^ and speaks of the use of the hands, 
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arms, head, and eyes for indicating the different time of day, the 
different seasons, and so on. A pair of ‘*flag-hands*’ (pataka^ 
9.17-26), used in varying ways, are prescribed to show different 
times of the day and the seasons. In this case, possibly from the po- 
sition of crossed palms, one hand is moved to a point above the 
head and pauses there to suggest the midday sun. Bharata devotes 
one whole verse to describing how to indicate the midday sun 
KavyamSlla series, 25.8): the hands should be in the flag gesture, 
the head uplifted (udvdhita, N$ 8.28), and the eyes half-shut (ake- 
karO, 8.79). It is only after the actor has performed this whole 
sequence of movements that he speaks his lines about the sun and 
finding a place to rest. 

The student’s speech that follows is a beautiful description of 
deer grazing, trees tended with loving care, a penance grove, and 
the smoke that arises from many altars. We must likewise remem- 
ber that this is a verse in the meter called iardulavikrfdita, and it 
provid**s immense opportunity for mime (abhinaya). In the course 
of rendering this verse in a slow recitative mode, the actor sup- 
ported his verbal enunciation with ample hand gestures. One may 
reasonably speculate that a pair of the “deer head” (mfgaSir^a) ges- 
tures may have been followed by a pair of the “half-flag hands” 
(ardhapatCika), or hands with a loose fist and the first finger point- 
ing (sQcimukha, 9.64-71) to show trees and creepers, and that 
this would have slowly changed to a pair of “flag-hands” (pataka- 
hasta), again to suggest the smoke from the altar (iV^, Kavyamala, 
25.7). Naturally, the actor would need great skill in the manipula- 
tion of hands, arms, eyes, and head to coordinate these movements 
with the text of the recited verse. The word-gesture relationship of 
a descriptive nature, almost like an action song with stylized vo- 
cabulary, would be the essence of this presentation. While these 
subtle techniques may have died out in theater forms in many 
parts of the country, Kotiyattam in Kerala retains them, and in- 
deed, elaborates upon them. In Kotiyattam, the actor-dancer 
could reasonably spend a half-hour or more describing the scene 
just mentioned through the power of mime (afigikabhinaya). 

Another example of the same descriptive variety of mime occurs 
in the last verse of the act. This time if is set to the metrical pattern 
called iikharii;if. It also provides opportunity for a lovely piece of 
mime. The description of birds retiring, the evening fires of the 
hermitage, and the setting sun can all be created through gestures 
and movement patterns prescribed in the Nafyaiastra. The word 
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picture provides the base for creating a sequence of dance which 
sets the tone in this first act for the poignant story to unfold. 

In Acts II and III, a simpler sequence is incorporated. This is not 
movement in which word and gesture are coordinated, as before, 
but abstract movement verging on pure dance (nrtta). This was no 
doubt accompanied by music. The stage direction reads, “Enter 
Padmdvatl, playing with a ball, accompanied by her retinue and 
Vasavadatta.** The whole game of ball is a clever device for intro- 
ducing a dance sequence into the play; many dance styles in India 
today have individual numbers which revolve around playing 
ball. The feminine portions of contemporary Kathakali and Mohi- 
niattam in Kerala incorporate these as standard numbers in a re- 
cital. It should be understood that there was no actual ball— the 
game was executed as a dance sequence that stood alone, preced- 
ing the verbal dialogue. 

The mood of the play changes in Act III; we encounter Vasava- 
datta in the palace garden. The stage direction tells us she is deep 
in thought. This stage direction rests directly on a stock technical 
injunction regarding how women in love and anxiety (cintd) 
should speak to maids and female messengers (dutf). Bharata refers 
to it in many places but especially in the chapter on basic represen- 
tation (sarrUlnyabhinayay Kavyamala, 32.159), where he pre- 
scribes the appropriate hand, head, and eye movements for it. 
Then the women speak of picking flowers and making a garland. 
Here, undoubtedly, the lines describing picking flowers, putting 
them in the basket, and making a garland were accompanied by 
an effective piece of mime. The hand gesture called kapakdmukha 
(N$ 9.60-63) is prescribed both for the making of garlands and the 
plucking of flowers. In Act IV the gestures must have been re- 
peated to reinforce the dialogue. 

Also in Act IV a change of scene occurs after the exit of the jester 
and before the entry of PadmdvatT and her retinue. Establishing 
the new locale was undoubtedly accomplished through a meticu- 
lous use of different acting areas in keeping with the conventions 
of the zonal divisions (kak^ydvibhdga). More important, however, 
are the verses (Sloka) of the king in the iUrdQlavikrfdita andruasan- 
tatilakd meters.'* These verses are moving pieces of poitry in 
themselves; they are also the occasion for presenting yet smother 
subtle type of mime (abhinaya). This time the whole body, the 
arms, and the hand gestures are used minimally, while the empha- 
sis is on intrepretative mime through micromovements of the fa- 
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cial muscles, eyes, eyelids, cheeks, and mouth (mukhaja abhinaya 
of the aiikura type). Hand movements must no doubt have been 
used to a degree, for there is a good deal of description of cranes, 
sky, and other natural phenomena, but the beauty of the verses 
could be adequately expressed only through a subtler form of 
mime, which “sprouted” delicately (aiikura) from the spoken text. 

The quick repartee that follows between the jester, the king, and 
PadmavatT is prose dialogue, but it concludes with a few verses by 
the king which may or may not have been rendered through 
mime. Most of Act IV demands an exacting choreographic sense to 
communicate the flow of action from the king and jester in one 
zone to the women characters in another zone. It also demands 
great ability in pure dance to establish bowers, gardens, creepers, 
and the varied richness of nature without the use of stage sets, 
props, or lighting effects. Instrumental music and percussion ef- 
fects may h. ve been used in the scene to support the theatrical illu- 
sion. The style is throughout soft and lyrical, corresponding {per- 
fectly to what Bharata called the kaiiikf vftti^ or graceful style. 
The mode of presentation is also stylized, belonging strictly to 
what Bharata called nULfyadharmf^ or conventionalized theater, as 
opposed to the ’n*^Mralistic or realistic mode (lokadharmf). 

And finally, in the dream sequence of Act V, we have a perfect 
example of a dramatic scene being communicated through styl- 
ized movement and a minimal use of words. The illusion of a 
dream conversation can be conveyed with a masterfully light 
touch and with great poignancy through physical expression. Only 
through the aid of a highly stylized vocabulary of abstract and 
suggestive movement capable of conveying a state of emotion 
(bhSva), which was the final goal of the play, could this be 
achieved. 

It is hoped that this brief analysis will have made clear that 
while the dramatist was steeped in a knowledge of the technical 
details of theatrical movement, and was aware of its many ele- 
ments, he was equally conscious of the need to submerge the parts 
into the whole in order to evoke in the spectator a state of mind 
that corresponds to the emotion (bhatxi^ being evidenced on the 
stage. It will also be evident that while the ultimate state of beati- 
tude or rasa is evoked through the specificity of the sense percep- 
tions of the eye and ear, this experiential emotional state tran- 
scends the specificity. 

This then, is just one among many examples of how the spirit 
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and essence of early speculative thought percolates into the form 
and body of Sanskrit drama. The movements of the body, with a 
stylized vocabulary, are integral to the dramatic spectacle. 
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The second major question addressed by the conference was: 
How can Sanskrit plays be staged today? The scholar investigates 
the theatrical past, building a body of knowledge based on facts 
and their interpretation. Then the artist must take that knowledge 
and creatively project it into the present. But regrettably few pro- 
ductions of Sanskrit plays are being attempted today. In India, 
scholars of Sanskrit and traditional musicians and dancers could 
join with actors and directors (mostly trained in Western theater) 
to attempt a genuine rediscovery of their fragmented theater tradi- 
tion through collaborative productions. This has yet to happen in 
a significant way and the two groups remain more or less in sepa- 
rate worlds, past and present. The need for creative exploration is 
as obvious as it is difficult. 

Farley Richmond discusses major problems which face the con- 
temporary director of a Sanskrit play. He is particularly concerned 
with handling stage space. After reviewing the “garbled informa- 
tion’* on the stage in the Napyoidstra and examples of Kerala tem- 
ple stages, he concludes that we cannot know exactly what the 
Sanskrit theater was like in its details. The contemporary Western 
proscenium theater is not inappropriate for a modem production. 
He discusses various approaches the director might use in deter- 
mining howto handle actiiig style — including voice and expressive 
dance — music*, properties, makeup, and scenery. He is eclectic in 
his approach, suggesting that in addition to the evidence of the 
Ndpyaidstra and such regional theater forms as Kathakali, Kuchi- 
pudi, and Kafiyattam, the director can usefully mvestigate theater 
practice in other Asian countries where analogous traditions are 
maintained to this day. 

Shanta Gandhi reviews the general characteristics of Sanskrit 
performing style in preparation for her main topic, her staging of 
The Vision of Vdsavadattd at Kennedy Theater, University of 
Hawaii, in the spring of 1974. Should a play be selected that will 
deliberately appeal to the expectations of a Western audience? The 
Vision of Vdsavadattd is an example of a play based on the tasa of 
love and is therefore a typical Sanskrit drama. It was chosm even 
though Gandhi feels it is a difficult play for an American audience 
to appreciate. She describes the .specific decisions she made in the 
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course of rehearsals: how to maintain a balance between spoken 
prose and sung verses; how to design scenery and costumes; how to 
place her performers on the stage; what type of curtain to use; the 
amount and kind of gesture language to strive for; and how to in- 
corporate music and dance into the production. A special direct- 
ing approach is necessary when a cast is non-Indian. In addition to 
training performers “from scratch” in acting techniques, the direc- 
tor has to help them accept the unfamiliar ethos embodied in the 
play and its characters, and to become comfortable enough with 
the rasa aesthetic that it can guide and inform their performance. 

M. Christopher Byrski is concerned with the Western director’s 
dual problem of how to understand the unique qualities of a San- 
skrit play and how to avoid superimposing on it a Western precon- 
ception of what the play should be. In Europe, early productions 
of Indian plays were little more than excuses for doing melo- 
dramas and operettas in a new exotic setting. A serious obstacle 
preventing even the genuinely interested Western artist from un- 
derstanding the special qualities of a Sanskrit play is that if West- 
ern dramaturgical concepts— crisis, climax, denouement, conflict, 
and the like— are used in analysis, they cannot reveal what the 
play is in Indian terms. They can only reflect the play in a Western 
mirror, and the result is distortion. What is required is a concrete 
method of analysis that is Indian-derived. This exists in the system 
of five “spans” (sandhi) and sixty-four “span elements” (sandhy- 
afiga) of dramatic development which are described in the Ndfi/a- 
Sastra. To demonstrate this uniquely Indian conception of dra- 
matic structure Byrski analyzes The Vision of VasavadattO in 
terms of spans. 

For the Gandhi production of The Vision of VasavodattH at the 
University of Hawaii, Paul Cravath prepared a new acting version 
of the play under the director!s supervision. Written in American 
English for American audiences, it is intended to be actable while 
remaining faithful in spirit and form to the original. The Sanskrit 
text and previous English translations were consulted. The verses 
(iloka) were written and rewritten many times in the attempt to 
find English to fit Sanskrit metrical patterns. Eleven meters are 
used: anufpubh, Hrya, harinf, pufpitagro, ialint, iardalavikrtdita. 
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iikharittf, upajati, upendravajra, vaiivadevf, and msantatilaka. 
The meters occuring most frequently are anu^fubh (twenty-six 
times) and vasantaHlakO (eleven times). Of the fifty-seven verses 
used in the Gandhi production, most were sung in English (verses 
1, 34, and 57 were sung in both Sanskrit and English; verses 27, 
32, 33, 35, 36, 46, 47, 49, and 50 were spoken). Photographs of 
this production and others in India, Europe, and the United States 
offer vivid proof that classical dramas can be staged with vitality 
and imagination for modern audiences. 

General agreement was reached on some of the issues raised in 
discussion. While it may be that the performance of a play was 
spread over several days in ancient times, no one proposes that 
performances today emulate this model. The leisurely milieu of 
royal courts cannot be duplicated in contemporary .society nor do 
religious imperatives of the past operate today. Except in rare cir- 
cumstances, the modern performance will have to conclude in a 
single sitting for the convenience of the audience. For example, in 
India when a Sanskrit language production is arranged at a uni- 
versity or by a Sanskrit society, the play is drastically shortened to 
reduce running time to a few hours. Long speeches are cut to the 
core and the second and third stanzas of a verse are eliminated 
(V. Raghavan). (Examples of multiday festival performances in 
other countries, such as the' Indonesian Ramayana Ballet that 
takes four nights to complete, were not discussed.) It should be 
fairly easy to reproduce in most modern theaters the open playing 
areas of the ancient Sanskrit stage. 

Except for an occasional Sanskrit language production, the 
director in India or the West will work with a translated text (most 
Indian performances are in contemporary vernacular languages, 
such as Hindi or Bengali). Few translators make the attempt to 
recreate the language differences of the Sanskrit and the vernacu- 
lar Prakrit passages of the original. Sections which were in San- 
skrit can be given a more highly conventionalized style of delivery 
than sections that were in Prakrit (Richmond). A careful tranila- 
tion can indicate by language choice difference of social staitus 
among various characters, although this is not often done (Jaities 
R. Brandon). The level of English that a king speaks can be com- 
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pletely distinct from the level of a lower ranking person. Local dia* 
lects in the language of translation can be used for Prakrits only 
with caution, for their cultural associations are so strong-Brook- 
lynese or Cockney, for example— that the Indian flavor of the piece 
can be lost. 

Some participants strongly oppose the mingling of sources in 
preparing a production (Ludo Rocher, Edwin Gerow). There is 
fear that a performance in which the curtain comes from KQ^iydt- 
(am, stage dimensions from the Ndfyaidstra, makeup from Katha- 
kali, dance style from Kuchipudi, and so forth, will be a hybrid, a 
mongrel, not art at all. To go beyond India, to borrow from Chi- 
nese opera or from Japanese No, is even more dangerous (Barbara 
Smith). Yet the director must do precisely this, others hold, if any- 
thing is to be produced on the stage (Gandhi, Richmond, Bran- 
don). The Ndpyaidstra, which everyone rightly reveres, does not 
provide siiffl ;»^nt specific information for a director to work from 
this source aione. And since this is true, inevitably the director 
must turn to other sources for, if not literal models, at least inspira- 
tion. If one rigidly disallows mingling sources, production today 
“is utterly impossible” (Gandhi). 

Should a production aim for “authenticity,” however one may 
define the term, or should the director deliberately adapt perfor- 
mance style to meet specific circumstances? The question was 
answered in several ways. Essentially the issue is whether the 
director should approach performance in terms of the Sanskrit tra- 
dition or in terms of audience acceptance. Some doubt, as a matter 
of principle, that the director should even attempt to be authentic. 
There are two grounds for this view. First, since as it is generally 
agreed the Sanskrit performing tradition is broken and since fac- 
tual information on which reconstruction might be based is in- 
complete and always will be, it is not possible to reconstruct a 
fully authentic performance today, even under the best of circum- 
stances. Why aim for what we know is impossible? And second, 
the contemporary audience is not the same as the audience the 
plays were originally staged for, so that even if the wholly authen- 
tic performance were somehow possible today, audience response 
would be different (Smith). The danger in every attempt at theatri- 
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cal “reconstruction” is that the performance, irrespective of his- 
torical authenticity, will lack relevance for its audience and will be 
a museum piece (Edward Langhans). This problem seems less 
pressing for the Indian director than for the Western director. The 
exact reasons for this were not delved into but they probably in- 
clude the fact that in India performers can turn to vital regional 
theatrical traditions for concrete models of performance and that 
the Indian audience shares with the performers and with the an- 
cient text certain common cultural perceptions, irrespective of the 
great time gap between ancient and modern India. 

For the Western director, however, this is perhaps the overriding 
issue, for on its resolution will rest the whole interpretation of a 
production. It is apparent that selecting the play to be staged is 
part of the issue. As Gandhi notes, the easy way is to choose a play, 
such as The Little Clay Cart^ which is filled with action, vital char- 
acters, and conflict, and which can therefore be expected to fall 
within the normal range of audience expectations. That is, choose 
a play that is not too Indian in the first place. On the other hand, 
the rationale behind selecting the much more subtle Vision of 
VasavadattCt for an American audience was that the play’s 
uniquely Indian characteristics were positive attributes. Its em- 
phasis upon beauty and style, its delicate emotions, and its color 
and richness are points of interest that could be appreciated even 
though they might not be important in the usual Western produc- 
tion and even though the play lacked the action and conflict that 
Western audiences are conditioned to expect (Brandon). 

Behind this difference of opinion lie different assessments of the 
audience’s ability (or inability) to be open and to respond to the 
new. For audiences to develop a genuine ability to appreciate San- 
skrit theater, they need to see a number of performances, spread 
over several years (Richmond). A related viewpoint is that authen- 
ticity need not be an absolute standard. Rather, it is important for 
the director, and all others connected with a production, to study 
Sanskrit theater practices as deeply as possible and to base their 
creativity on this knowledge, whether it be incomplete oif not, 
rather than on mere whim or caprice or what may be curi^ently 
fashionable in Western theater (Harold S. Powers). In this view. 
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“authenticity” versus “adaptation to audience expectations” seems 
a false and unnecessary dichotomy. Let the aim be creative inter- 
pretation within a spirit of authenticity. 

A wholly different directorial approach is to deliberately “de- 
exoticize” a Sanskrit play for its Western audience. Since it is pre- 
cisely the culture-bound Indianness of the authentic production 
which makes it inaccessible — mystifying dance style, strange 
sounding music, unfamiliar character types, incomprehensible 
motivations— then transpose the play into a familiar Western set- 
ting and there will be no barrier to acceptance (Byrski). Let the 
characters be Europeans or Americans. Use familiar music and 
acting patterns drawn from our own theatrical traditions. We do 
Hamlet in modem dress and Greek tragedies to electronic music. 
Examples from popular culture are not hard to find either. The 
Magnificent Seven, starring Yul Brynner, is in every outward re- 
spect a shiAit’em-up cowboy movie, while in fact, it is a Japanese 
samurai film transposed to the American West. Conversely, in 
Akira Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood there is no outward trace of the 
film’s English ancestry, yet it is a film of the Macbeth story. Of 
course, this approach is open to a director, but isn’t it rather like 
throwing out the baby with the bath? If there is nothing identifi- 
ably “Indian” about the performance, it seems like a lot of unnec- 
essary trouble to study Sanskrit drama and theater in the first 
place (Richmond). 
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The tradition of performing Sanskrit plays as they were origi- 
nally presented in ancient India is dead and we may well mourn 
its passing, for the superb dramas of one of the world’s richest cul- 
tures have been untimely committed to the reading shelf when 
their rightful place is on the stage. In the absence of a living model 
from which inspiration may be drawn, contemporary directors 
are faced with the formidable task of arriving at a production style 
which has unique Indian characteristics but which is understand- 
able to audiences unfamiliar with the Indian milieu. The following 
account is meant to aid them in their search. 

The scope of this chapter is confined to an exploration of perfor- 
mance areas and acting techniques suitable for such productions. 
Consequently, some important subjects have been excluded, for ex- 
ample, the procedures for the ritual consecration of the theater 
building and the stage described in the classical literature, the pre- 
liminary rituals preceding a performance, explanation of the aes- 
thetic theory, discussion of the characteristic types and methods of 
constructing plays, and itemization of the qualifications of the 
“ideal” sp>ectator in ancient times. It was thought better to concen- 
trate only on the major topics related to practical decisions most 
directors must make in anticipation of a contemporary produc- 
tion. Since discussions of the history and uses of music in ancient 
times appear in several of the contributions in this volume, they 
have been excluded from examination here. 

There are, first of all, the plays themselves, particularly their 
graphic stage directions, which provide broad hints as to the possi- 
ble style of ancient staging. Unfortunately, we must u.se caution 
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where they are concerned. It has not yet been positively estab- 
lished who wrote the stage directions. Are they the work of the 
playwrights, or were they noted down in the manuscripts by stage 
managers during rehearsals, if there were any, to serve as guides to 
the actors, much as stage managers still do in the West? Or could 
the directions be the work of scribes who took the liberty of insert- 
ing them into the texts as an aid to the reading public of the day? 
In support of this latter possibility, it is well to remember that few 
editors of Shakespeare's plays ever resisted the temptation to insert 
directions into the texts not found in the original quarto and folio 
editions. Are the stage directions the work of several hands or the 
product of only one individual? Do they differ in the surviving re- 
censions? Before we may conclude that they are authentic indica- 
tions of staging practices in ancient times these and many more 
questions must be answered. Meanwhile, our task is to make sense 
of those indications that we have. 

The most important dramaturgical text to survive from ancient 
times is the Ndpyaiastra,^ the fountainhead of practically all 
knowledge concerning production practices in ancient India. 
Whatever conclusions are reached concerning ancient play pro- 
duction, one must inevitably come to grips with the evidence 
found in the NdpyaSastra. Of slightly less importance to contempo- 
rary directors are Nandikesvara's Abhinayadarpaxiam (The Mir- 
ror of Gestures)^ and Dhanaipjaya's DaiarUpaka (Ten Forms of 
Drama). ^ Both are narrower in scope and less voluminous than the 
NdpyaSdstra. 

Perhaps the most telling but inaccessible sources for under- 
standing conventional staging practices in India are the many 
forms of traditional theater that survive in the rural areas of the 
country. Three forms in particular throw light on the conventions 
that were possibly practiced in ancient times. They are; Kotiydt- 
tam, Kuchipudi and Apklya Nat. Numerous other forms of tradi- 
tional theater, among them Yakshagdna, Jatra, Kathakali and Bha- 
vai, spreading across India's cultural landscape like a carpet of 
variegated colors, preserve conventional staging practices which 
may help a director in his search for visual and aural stimuli^ 

Examination of selected productions of Sanskrit plays in mod- 
ern India contribute an unusual perspective on the contemporary 
Indian interpretation of the whole body of dramatic literature. 
From time to time Sanskrit plays have been produced abroad by 
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foreign and Indian directors. Useful information may be gleaned 
from the reports of their efforts.* 

PERFORMANCE AREA 

Although a wide variety of acting areas are potentially suitable for 
the production of Sanskrit plays, contemporary directors may find 
it useful to examine the sketchy details which remain of the an- 
cient Indian stage. In this regard, focus may profitably be confined 
to several key questions: What was the juxtaposition of the audi- 
ence and the actors? What was the size of the playing area and 
where were the entrances and exits? How was the playing space 
designed to be used? Answers to these questions may help to estab- 
lish a visual picture, however incomplete, of the ancient Indian 
theater. 

Physical Facilities in Ancient Times 

Regrettably, there are no surviving theater structures from the pe- 
riod in which the major plays were composed— no drawings or 
floor plans, not even the foundations of a building in ruins.* Our 
earliest and most extensive written evidence concerning the size, 
shape, and appearance of theater houses comes from chapter 2 of 
the NUfyaidstra, Undoubtedly, the chapter contains invaluable de- 
tails but caution is advised when considering the data as gospel. 
Bharata writes as though he were dictating rules for the construc- 
tion of ‘^ideal” models rather than describing existing structures. 
Much of the factual information is confusing and incomplete. 
Thus we are forced to rely almost entirely on a body of garbled 
evidence concerning buildings which may never have been con- 
structed! 

Of the several shapes and sizes of structures mentioned, Bharata 
calls special attention to the medium-sized rectangular building 
(vikf^t^madhya) which he suggests is preferable to all the other 
structures mentioned in the text because the spectators could easily 
see the expressions on the faces of the actors and hear the speeches 
and songs. 

Bharata specifies that the perimeter of the building should be 
96’ X 48’ and subdivided in half,^ forming two equal square$, one 
of which he relegates to the stage and dressing area and the other 
to the spectators. Given this basic information, we have the an- 
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swer to the first question posed. The juxtaposition of audience and 
actors in the Indian theater structure preferred by Bharata was 
frontal. The spectators sat at one end of a rectangular space and 
the actors performed before them at the other end. The structure 
was restricted in size owing to the aural and visual considerations 
cited by Bharata who implies a concern that the players be seen 
and heard without unnecessary strain on the eyes and ears of the 
spectators. 

Given the limited area of 48’ x 48’ reserved for the spectators, it 
is apparent that relatively few {people could witness the perfor- 
mance of a Sanskrit play at any one time. Perhaps no more than 
five hundred at the most, and possibly two hundred people com- 
fortably seated, saw plays in the medium-sized rectangular theater 
houses. This obviously promoted an intimacy between actors and 
audience which was inconceivable in the classical theater struc- 
tures of olht* ancient cultures, such as those of Greece and Rome. 
The Indian playhouses were considerably more intimate than 
those of Elizabethan England, which are thought to have held sev- 
eral thousand patrons. 

Unfortunately, it is not so easy to arrive at a satisfactory answer 
to our next question. We know almost as little about the acting 
area of the ancient Indian theater as we do about that of Shake- 
speare’s Globe or the Theatre Dionysus of Athens during the fifth 
century a.c. Several points are fairly certain, however. Bharata 
subdivides the space provided for the actors into two equal parts; 
half is reserved for the dressing room {nepathyagfha) and the other 
half, the space between the spectators and the dressing room, is 
designated as the stage. The stage seems to have been on a different 
level froih that on which the spectators sat; thus it was clearly de- 
marcated as an acting area. Bharata says that the stage floor was 
to be as level as the surface of a mirror, not convex like the back of 
a turtle or a fish. The stage should also be a highly polished, reflec- 
tive surface, like that of a dance floor. It had pillars, either to help 
support the superstructure of the main building or to support a 
separate roof above the stage; Bharata is unclear about the precise 
placement and function of the pillars. Two doors connected the 
stage with the dressing room, which presumes that a wall sepa- 
rated the two areas. The space upstage between the doors was des- 
ignated as the proper place for the musicians. The NdtyaSastra is 
silent on many other important details, however. It leaves us <o 
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guess the height, shape, number, and placement of the stage pil- 
lars; the height and width of the stage doors; the shape of the stage 
roof, if there was one; and the placement of decorations. 

In recent years considerable scholarly controversy has arisen 
over three Sanskrit terms used by Bharata in connection with the 
acting area. They are mattavdrarii, rafigapffha and rafiga^fr^a. 
Among the many interpretations given to mattavdrarii by twen- 
tieth-century Sanskrit scholars the term has variously been defined 
as a line of intoxicated elephants which adorn the facade below the 
front of the stage; the elephants which support the bases of four pil- 
lars at the upstage center of the acting area; the verandas at the 
sides of the stage, equivalent to the down-right and down-left areas 
of a proscenium arch stage; areas adjacent to the right and left of 
the stage used for staging acts and scenes; and a four-pillared 
structure at the rear of the stage symbolically used to protect the 
theater and the performers from harm. Acceptance of either of the 
first two definitions as correct would pose no practical problems to 
a contemporary director, but acceptance of any of the last three 
views would affect the stage space and ultimately influence the 
way actors were to use it. 

Controversies also surround the meaning of two other impor- 
tant terms used by Bharata in reference to the stage area. The fol- 
lowing are summaries of the major divergent opinions. Ghosh be- 
lieves that the acting area' was 12’ x 48’ and that it was on one 
level. Rafigapffha and rafigaSfr^a were used synonymously to de- 
scribe it.* His argument is considerably weakened when one con- 
siders that the NdtyaSastra specifies that the musicians sat upstage 
center and would have required at least four feet of stage depth for 
themselves and their instruments, thus reducing to only eight feet 
the amount of usable playing area between themselves and the 
front edge of the stage. 

Raghavan and Rangacharya believe that the stage space was 
divided into two different levels. The lower level (rafigapffha) was 
closer to the spectators than the upper level (rafigaifr^a). R^gha- 
van maintains that a curtain separated the two levels. The upstage 
center level measured 12* x 12’. It was here that the musicians sat 
and the actors ’’make offerings and pQjCt before the drama begins 
and wait during the drama when they have dressed themselves 
up.”* At both sides of the upper level in front of the doors leading 
to the dressing room were areas measuring 12’ x 18’; although 
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Raghavan neglects to mention their function it may be supposed 
that they were also appropriate as acting areas. The lower level 
was subdivided by the stage pillars into three separate units. The 
central unit, 12’ x 24’, seems to have been the principal acting 
space and he calls the 12’ x 12’ areas to the right and left of it the 
mattavikrar\%. Presumably these were also used by the actors for 
playing scenes. 

PanchaP^ agrees with Raghavan insofar as the division of the 
stage into two levels is concerned, but he refers to the upper level 
as a platform (vedika) on which the musicians sat. Contrary to 
Raghavan, he maintains that some scenes were played on this plat- 
form. In his conjectural elevations, Panchal places the stage doors 
closer to the center of the back wall than does any other scholar, 
presumably to indicate that the entrances of actors from the dress- 
ing room should not be obscured by the stage pillars. 

Subba Rao thinks that the entire stage was known as the raiiga- 
§fr^a and that it was divided into two levels; the upper level (12’ x 
48’) was higher than the lower level (12’ x 48’). In his elevations, 
he places the stage doors farther from the center of the stage than 
does Panchal or any other scholar who deals with the subject. If he 
is correct in his assumptions, this would have posed serious sight 
line problems for the spectators seated at the center of the house, 
since the pillars on the stage most probably would have masked 
the entrances and exits of the characters. 

The general picture that emerges of the ancient Indian playing 
area, favored by Bharata and interpreted by contemporary schol- 
ars, is that of a rectangular shaped space no larger than 24’ x 48’ 
and perhaps as small as 12’ x 18’. It may have been divided into 
two different levels of equal size; the upstage area being slightly 
raised above that downstage. The areas similar to the down-right 
and down-left stage positions on a proscenium arch stage, possibly 
demarcated by pillars and called mattavdraxii by some scholars, 
may have been used as acting areas, thus extending the actual 
playing space to the maximum width of the building which was 
forty-eight feet. The amount of usable acting area upstage center 
may have been somewhat reduced owing to the presence of musi- 
cians between the two doors leading to the dressing room. 

Given the garbled and uncorroborated evidence of the Natya- 
idstra, it seems unwise to construct a conjectural model of the an- 
cient Indian playhouse. Such an attempt, however fascinatmg. 
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may serve only to mislead the unsuspecting layman into believing 
that we are certain of the appearance of the Sanskrit theater, when 
in fact we are far from it. 

liirning now to the use that may have been made of the stage, 
we begin to understand more fully the style of presentation appro- 
priate to this space. In chapter 14, Bharata says that the stage was 
divided into different zones (kak$ya)'^ and that by walking around 
(parikramaxia) from one zone to another the actor was understood 
to have moved from one place of action to another. Frequent use of 
this convention may be found in the surviving Sanskrit plays. In 
Act I of Sdkuntala, for example. King Du§yanta and his charioteer 
enter the stage in hot pursuit of an antelope. During the course of 
their chase they are persuaded by hermits to give up the hunt out- 
side the confines of a hermitage in which the beast has taken ref- 
uge. Having been invited to enter the precincts in peace, the king 
commands his charioteer, “Urge the horses on. We will purify our- 
selves by viewing this sacred place.” To which the charioteer re- 
sponds accordingly by driving the chariot rapidly forward. Ac- 
cording to the stage directions, the king “looks around” and 
observes: 

It is evident, even without being told, that these are the precincts of 

a sacred grove. 

The rice is strewn below the trees 
From hollow trunks that parrots fill; 

There lie the oily stones that serve 
To bruise the fruit of Ingudi; 

The antelopes, taught here to trust, 

Unstartled hear the human voice; 

And fountain paths are marked by lines 
Of falling drops from clothes of bark. 

And see. 

The rootlets of the trees are laved 
By waters tumbling in the breeze; 

Their budding splendor is obscured 
By smoke from sacrificial oil; 

And slowly the confiding fawns 
Roam near by on the well-mown lawns. * * 

In the .space of a few moments, the physical locale changes from 
llu' outside to the inside of a forest hermitage. Only a few words, 
reinforced by symbolic actions, are needed to tell the spectators 




2. ^Qkuntala, Act III. Chinese Youth Theatre, Peking, 1957. King Du^yanta \\;ith 
Sakuntala in the garden. The trees, flowers, and deer are stylized scenic elenli'iits 
not called for in traditional Sanskrit practk'e. (Photo: Chinese Youth Theatre of 
Peking.) 





3. Sdkuntala, Act V. Hindustani Theatre, New Delhi, 1959. Directed by Narendra 
Sharma. The Hindustani Theatre was organized specifically to stage classical 
Sanskrit dramas in modern vernacular translation. SakuntaU pleads with King 
Du$yanta to recognize her, but he rejects her. An early production utilizing 
mime, song, and dance in a nonrealistic style. No settings, other than the single 
background, were used. 


5. The Little Clay Cart, Act I. Hindustani Theatre, New Delhi, 1958| 
Directed by Habib Tanvir. Maitreya, the jester, mimes holding 
lamp in the palm of his upturned hand as he approaches. Vasantal 
send ^'hides'* by turning her back. Two servants watch their master! 
Saipsthanaka, accost Radanikfl, a maidservant. Performed on aJ 
open stage without scenery. Highly stylized costumes, by Shani| 
Zaidi, were based on .such regional theater models as Kathakali. 


The Paticatantra. Teatr Lalka, Warsaw, Poland, 1973. Directed by Julianna Cal- 
kowa. This children’s production, although not of a classical Sanskrit play, is 
based on the ancient Paftcatantra fables of North India. The costume and 
makeup of the central figure are inspired by Kathakali. The use of undecorated, 
open stage space is similar to that of the Sanskrit theater. (Photo: Edward Hart- 
wig.) 






6. The Priest and the Prostitute, a one-act Sanskrit comeclv. National School of 
Drama, New Delhi, I960. The Messenger of Death stands over the Prostitute, 
while the Priest bashfully turns away from his gathered friends. The numerous 
painted stage settings representing gate, flowers, clouds, walls, seal, and fence 
reflect Western scenic traditions. 



7. The Print and the Prostitute. Perlormetl in Sanskrit by 
Samskrita Banga at the Museum Theatre, Madras, l%(). 
Directed by V Raghavan. The painted tree is reminiscent 
of European scenic tradition, but the simple placement oi 
the figures on the open stage is m keeping with ancient In- 
dian theater practice. 






8. The Vision of Vdsavadatta, Act VI. Institute for Advanced Studies in the Theatre 
Arts, New York, 1963. Directed by Mrinalini Sarabhai. King Udayana (Reid Shel- 
ton) is reminded of his beloved Vdsavadattd as he plays the vfnd, while the jester Va- 
santaka (Harold Cherry) listens. The two figures and the l)ench are isolated in space, 
emphasizing the presence and the acting technique of the performers. Makeup and 
costuming are relatively natural and sulxlued. (Photo: Dolores Cudzin.) 


10. The Little Clay Cart, Act I. University Theatre, University 
of Minnesota, 1966. Directed by Balwant Gargi. The vil- 
lain Sanisthflnaka threatens the jester Maitreya. North In- 
dian style costumes are simple and makeup emphasizes a 
single character trait—the villain's mustache, the Brah- 
man’s hooked nose, the female servant's forehead mark. 
(Photo: Balwant Gargi.) 




9. 

The Little Clay Cart, Act I. 
Penthouse Theatre, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 1965. 
Directed by Balwant Gargi. 
The jester Maitreya mimes 
raising a stick to threaten 
Saipsthflnaka’s courtier. The 
frightened Saipsthdnaka uses a 
servant as a shield. Performed 
on an open stage without 
scenery. Costumes are based 
on North Indian dress. Action 
is deliberately stylized to 
create vivid stage picture. 
(Photo: Balwant Gargi.) 




r/if Little Clay Cart, Act III. Teatr Polski, Wroclaw, ^^)larlcl. 1971. Directed In 
Krvst\na Skus/anka. The maid Kadaiiika (Lueja Bur/viiska) wakes Maitrcva (Kr- 
win N\)wias 7 ak), while the hero Carudatta (1'adeijs/ Pokrzvwko) sleeps. Deliberate- 
ly plain costumes and makeup onl> hint at Indiarmess. The open stage space with 
isolated platforms identifies specific localities without imposing excess scenic 
values. A .semicircular ramp again.st the cyclorama adds a plasing area not utilized 
in ancient Indian theater, this spacial arrangement has been popular in Kurope 
since the 1 930s. (Photo: (;raz\iia Wys/omirska.) 
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where the characters aie, where they are going and what they see 
along the way. Since this act contains several other locales in the 
hermitage, it seems unlikely that scenery and stage settings were 
used to establish each place. 

However, we cannot totally ignore the possibility that scenery 
was used to indicate locale in the staging of some plays. In chapter 
23, with reference to stage properties fpusta), Bharata classifies, 
among other things, tall mountains, temples, caves, aerial vehi- 
cles, and houses. He goes on to say that they “should be fashioned 
in cane frame and resemble the nature of the real object. These can 
be covered with cloth to make them appear exactly the same as the 
objects in reality.***^ (>()uld it be that Bharata had in mind the use 
of scene pieces to symbolize a particular place? Is he referring to a 
convention of staging that closely resembles that used in medieval 
Europe, in which a variety of different places was symbolized by 
pieces of scene'-' and in which the stage was regarded as a neutral 
acting area (platea) until the actor identified himself in relation to 
the scenery? Substantive and conclusive evidence must be forth- 
coming before* the issue can be resolved. 

Bharata further elaborates on the symbolic use of the stage by 
suggesting that “those who have entered the stage first are to be re- 
garded as ‘being inside*; and those who entered afterward are to be 
understood as ‘outside* the (particular) stage-zone.**** For example, 
in The Little Clay Cart when the good-hearted thief Sarvilaka 
makes his entrance, he is taken to be outside the house of CSru- 
datta. Elsewhere on the stage Cdrudatta and his friend Maitreya 
are asleep. Referring to the rules of kleptology, Sarvilaka proceeds 
to expand the chink in an imaginary wall that surrounds the com- 
pound, force his way through, and stealthily enter the r(X)m of the 
sleeping men. Again, it would seem that scenery or scene pieces 
are not required to show us where Sarvilaka is and what he is do- 
ing for he tells us step by step all the information we need to know 
to follow his actions. 

Also in chapter 14, Bharata suggests that the stage doors may 
have been used in a conventional manner. Perhaps one was re- 
served only for entrances and the other only for exits, or perhaps 
they had symbolic significance much like the doors in the skene in 
ancient Creek theater. As though to permanently frustrate at- 
tempts to decipher his meaning, Bharata states that local usages 
prevailed for the doors.** 

In summary; it seems likely that the stage was used in a highly ' 
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theatrical manner, with reliance on the words of a playwright and 
the physical movements of the actors to convey the appropriate en- 
vironmental details and mood for the action, unencumbered by 
heavy and complicated scenery and technical effects. In this re- 
spect, ancient Indian staging resembles that stage said by some 
critics to have prevailed in ancient Greece and in Elizabethan En- 
gland. It deptmded on the skill of the actors to realize the full po- 
tential of such a stage. 

Temple Theaters of Kerala 

Perhaps the single most important development in recent years 
having direct bearing on our understanding of the production of 
Sanskrit plays in a traditional manner has been the emergence of a 
body of literature concerning KQtiydftam, a Sanskrit theater form 
preserved in some of the temples of Kerala. Historical evidence 
points to the existence of KQtiydttRDi at least as early as the tenth 
century a.d. when it is said to have been reformed.'^ Owing to the 
diligent work of Jones'* and Panchal,*® details regarding the size, 
shape, and function of the theater structures (kutarhbalam) in 
which portions of Sanskrit plays are still performed have become 
better known outside the region and the country in recent times. 
Much investigation has yet to be done before a true picturrof the 
relationship between these remarkable buildings and those de- 
scribed by Bharata in the* NdtyaSdstra is established. However, 
modern directors may find it useful to have a general description 
of the buildings and particularly their stages and the uses which 
are made of them. The following account is based on my own per- 
sonal investigations made in 1969-1970 and 1974-1975, aided 
by the published accounts of Jones and Panchal. 

At least nine theater structures survive in the temples of North 
and South Central Kerala.^* Two are in an advanced state of ruin 
and several others border on severe decay. Of the nine surviving 
temple theaters which I have visited, all share common features 
but each has many unique details that distinguish it from the 
others. All of the structures are rectangular in shape. The largest, 
most impressive and frequently used is that of the famous Vat^kku- 
ndthan lemple at Trichur. Described as a veritable Kaildsa (the Hi- 
malayan mountain abode of Lord Siva) of theaters, the interior of 
the building is 72* x 55’.^' Next in size is that of the Irifljalakuda 
Temple which has an interior measuring approximately 67’ x 54*. 
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Both structures are considerably larger than those of neighboring 
temples in and around Trichur or those in South Central Kerala. 
The interior of the smallest structure, that of the famous Kr^^ia 
Temple at GuruvayQr, for example, is only about 32’ x 24’, permit- 
ting relatively few people to gather inside to witness Kotiyattam 
performances. The theater at the Vatakkunathan Temple holds ap- 
proximately two to five hundred spectators at any given time 
which makes it the only traditional theater structure in Kerala 
which approximates the size of the ideal rectangular model de- 
scribed in the Nafyaidstra, 

The best place from which to see and hear a KOfiyattam perfor- 
mance in any of the theaters is the large open space in front of the 
stage. In some of the theaters this area is slightly raised and bor- 
dered by a row of pillars which support the high, central roof of 
the building. In the old days, this space was reserved exclusively 
for members ot the upper castes, namely the Brahmins and the 
male members of local ruling families. Those of less prestigious 
communities were required to sit or stand in the aisles which bor- 
der this space at the sides and back. In the Iriftjalakuda Temple 
theater the practice of segregation on the basis of caste is still evi- 
dent. 

The space reserved for the actors in the temple theaters of 
Kerala is considerably smaller and different in shape from the rect- 
angular theaters (vikr^t^madhya) described by Bharata. In the first 
place, the acting areas in all of the theaters that I have seen are 
square rather than rectangular. The largest of these is that at the 
Vatakkunathan Temple which has a twenty-one-foot, four-inch 
square stage. The smallest acting area in a theater still in use is at 
GuruvayQr and is nine feet, six inches square. The ideal playing 
space specified by Bharata in the NdtyaSHstra for square theaters 
(caturasramadhya) with square stages is 12* x 1 2’. 

All of the temple theaters in Kerala have stages that are raised 
approximately one foot above the audience area in front of the 
stage. This clearly separates spectators from actors. The front of 
the stage touches a point approximately half the distance of the to- 
tal length of the building, conforming to the rules laid down in the 
NatyaSastra for the placement of the stage in the rectangular the- 
ater. Except for that at Vatakkundthan Temple, with its twelve pil- 
lars arranged in groups of three, all of the stages I have seen are de- 
marcated by four pillars which support a roof above the stage. 
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The underside of the stage roof in almost all of the theaters is or- 
nately ^decorated with wooden carvings of scenes from epic litera- 
ture, lotuses, and representations of the nine dieties (dikpala) who 
preside over the playing area, symbolically protecting it and the 
actors from harm. Unfortunately, most of the labor of the artisans 
is lost to the spectators because there is little light in this area and 
layer upon layer of soot from the oil lamps have darkened the sur- 
face of the ceiling. Paintings adorn the underside of the stage roof 
as well as the theater hall at Guruvayur. Because the roofs above 
the raised stages in all of the theaters are low, the actors wearing 
their elaborate headdresses and costumes seem bigger than life. 
The pillars do not obstruct the action on stage for those seated in 
front of the stage, but for those seated or standing in the aisles at 
the sides the view is somewhat limited, especially when the actors 
dance or move in the center or upstage areas. 

Owing to the aisles to the right and left of the stage creating a 
semicircular arrangement not unlike that found in some Western 
theaters, spectators may see the action from the sides. However, 
the actors do not perform as though it were important that they be 
seen by spectators seated at the sides. Instead, they perform as 
though they were playing for the benefit of spectators seated di- 
rectly in the front of the stage. Besides the fact that the only source 
of illuniination on stage is an oil lamp down center, it is well to re- 
member that ritual is one of the chief motivations for performing 
in Ais direction. Housed in the sanctum sanctorum of the temple 
compound is the chief diety who faces the stage. It is in honor of 
the temple diety that the actors play. Thus, Kutiyattam has been 
designed as a frontal art form for religious as well as practical rea- 
sons. 

The dressing area in all of the theater structures is adjacent to 
the rear of the stage and considerably smaller than the acting area. 
In some theaters it is so tiny that it is practically useless as a place 
for the actors to apply their complicated makeup and costi^mes. 
Separating the dressing area from the stage is a wall with two 
doors. The doors are located in a similar p>osition to the up-lef^ and 
up-right positions on a proscenium arch stage. According to! con- 
vention, the up-left door serves as the place for entrances and the 
up-right door is reserved for exit«.** 

The size of the acting area is somewhat reduced by the presence 
of musicians. Two large drums (mizhavu) are located between the 
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two doors, providing space permits; otherwise, they are placed 
downstage overlapping the doors. The drums used at the Vatakku- 
nathan lemple theater, the largest structure of its kind, take up so 
much room that they prevent the spectators from having a clear 
view of the characters who enter and exit from the dressing room. 
To the right of the drummers, facing stage left, sit the cymbal 
(kuzhittQlam) players. Standing to the left of the seated drummers 
are the minor instrumentalists— a musician who plays a small 
hourglass drum (i^akka), and another who plays an oboelike in- 
strument (kuzhal) and the conch shell (iafikhu). 

The surface of the stage floor, in all but a few of these theaters, is 
convex (resembling the back of a tortoise) in that it is slightly 
higher in the center than it is at its extremities. Thus it is con- 
structed in direct contradiction to the rules laid down in the 
yaiastra. In temples where care is taken to maintain the appear- 
ance of the theater, the surface of the stage is slick and shiny to fa- 
cilitate dancing. 

Generally speaking, the down-center position of the stage is 
most frequently used by the actors, as previously mentioned, prin- 
cipally because it is near the spectators and close to the only source 
of illumination. An invisible corridor between the lamp and the 
drummers serves as the major acting area. The actors almost never 
use the areas to the left and right of this corridor except when 
more than one character is on the stage at one time, in which case 
they play on approximately the same level slightly to the right and 
left of the corridor and facing the front. 

Furniture is restricted to a simple stool which serves as a throne, 
a mountain peak, a cane chair, or whatever the actor establishes it 
to represent thn)ugh the dialogue. Whenever several characters 
are required to sit, additional stools are brought by the actors or 
stage attendants. 

Scenery has no place in the KQ^iyattam theaters. The actors 
conjure up the place and time of the action through their words, 
gestures, and movements. The stage then becomes a neutral plat- 
form that can represent any place that the script demands. 
Through conventional patterns of movement the actors convey the 
idea that they have traversed from one physical locale to another. 
In this respect, they use the stage in a manner identical to that 
described in the NUfyaidstra, 

The general picture that emerges of the Kerala temple theater is 
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that of a rectangular building with a square stage surrounded on 
three sides by an audience area. The statistics concerning the size 
of the building and that of the stage differ from structure to struc- 
ture but one fact is clear— none of the theaters duplicate the di- 
mensions described in the Ndfyaiastra as being ideal for either the 
rectangular or the square theater or stage. The acting area is 
raised higher than the area on which the spectators sit or stand. 
Pillars demarcate the extremities of the stage and support a stage 
roof the underside of which is richly ornamented. Two doors di- 
vide the stage from the dressing space which is small and ill- 
designed for the purposes for which it was intended. Musicians 
seated and standing upstage of the actors often mask entrances 
and exits of characters and reduce the usable acting area. Like the 
staging conventions mentioned in the Nuty^iHstra^ those of Koji- 
yattam emphasize the theatrical, nonillusionistic nature of the 
stage and place maximum focus on the actors and the words of the 
text. 

Contemporary Experiments 

In recent years, notable attempts have been made to revive an in- 
terest in Sanskrit drama. These attempts have arisen to meet edu- 
cational objectives, such as the reinforcement of Sanskrit language 
and literature studies in schools and colleges, and to make this 
branch of classical learning more palatable to students who have 
lost contact with the roots oftheir culture. The Brahman Sabha of 
Bombay, the Music Academy of Madras, Rabindra Bharati Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, and Banaras Hindu University of Varanasi, 
among other distinguished centers of Sanskrit learning, have strug- 
gled to mount productions of classical Sanskrit plays for the edifi- 
cation of students and the entertainment of the public at large. 
Some of the leading directors of amateur and semiprofessional the- 
ater groups throughout the country have also tried their hand at 
regional-language translations and adaptations of Sanskrit plays. 
Notable examples are Sombhu Mitra’s Bengali adaptation of The 
Minister's Seal produced in Calcutta, and Vijaya Mehta’s Marathi 
version of the same play performed in Bombay; Hindi versions of 
Sukuntala and The Little Clay Cart^ produced in New Delhi by 
Ebrahim Alkazi, director of the National School of Drama;; and 
Habib Tanvir’s Hindi interpretation of The Little Clay Cart and 
The Hero and the Nympho produced in New Delhi. Also, an annual 
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conference on Sanskrit drama has been sponsored in Ujjain for 
many years now in which the productions of invited groups irom 
throughout the subcontinent have been a major attraction. 

In general, productions such as these follow a similar pattern. 
The proscenium arch stage becomes the place of performance. 
Most of the works have employed scenery, often to elaborate ex- 
tremes, to establish place and time rather than relying on the 
words of the author and conventionalized patterns of movement to 
awaken the imagination of the spectators. Entrances and exits are 
not conventionalized, nor are attempts made to build doors up- 
stage left and right to conform to techniques state d in the Nafya- 
idstra. Electric lights, dimmers, and front curtains have been 
freely accepted by producers as standard stage tK^uipment. Al* 
though the actors frecjuently break into song and address th(‘ir 
emotions directly to the audience, the acting style in most of tin? at- 
tempts may be described as realistic. In other words, producers 
have followed nineteenth- and twentieth-century trends which 
are commonly practiced for staging Western plays and regional- 
language plays in urban India. 

Diverse attempts have also been made to reinterpret the more 
famous Sanskrit plays through the medium of dance. Rukinini 
Devi’s Kalakshetra in Adyar, Maya Kao’s Natya Institute of Chore- 
ography in New Delhi, and Mrinalani Sarabhai’s Darpana Acad- 
emy in Ahmedabad are among the institutions that have devel- 
oped dance versions of Sanskrit plays. Charming though these 
dance works often are, th<‘\ do not grow out of a desire to revive 
Sanskrit drama or theater. 

Suggested Approaches 

Given the scanty information about the practices of play produc- 
tion in ancient India, those still preserveil in KutiySttiiin* and the 
attempts to produce Sanskrit plays b\ nuKlern dirccl«)rs in urban 
areas, what then arc sonv' of the avenues of approach open to 
modern directors wi.shing to stage Saicskrit play.s? lb Ix'gin with, 1 
would suggest that the usual factors that influence play produc- 
tion in any country or situation .still have a direct bearing on the 
choices that one makes. What play is best to produce? For whom is 
the work intended? Why produce the play? What are the built-in 
limitations of the production .situation aside from those inherent 
within the script? These and many other questions must be an- 
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swered before a suitable performance area may be selected and de- 
signed. 

From all the information that has been presented thus far, it 
would appear that a frontal juxtaposition of audience and actors is 
entirely appropriate for the prcxluction of Sanskrit plays. There- 
fore, a proscenium arch stage is suitable as a playing space. The 
only danger that I can see is that contemporary directors and de- 
signers may wish to provide a variety of scenic backgrounds and 
audiences familiar with proscenium staging may expect to see sce- 
nic displays. To develop a production on a proscenium arch stage 
that is not cluttered, 1 would suggest building walls from flats to 
mask the backstage area, limiting the acting area, and providing 
doors up left and up right. This would be the simplest arrangement 
possible. Should this approach be chosen I would then urge that 
the decor be simple and uncluttered. Paintings or bas-relief sculp- 
ture suggested in the model in H. W. Wells’ Six Sanskrit Plays 
strike me as being too ornate, distracting from the essential point 
of focus which ought to be the actors. 

A second po.ssibility would be to build an adaptation of a Kerala 
temple theater stage and place it either on a proscenium arch stage 
or in an arena theater. This .structure should have four pillars sup- 
porting a stage r(K)f and two d^x>rs leading to a dressing room con- 
structed at the rear of the edifice. 1 would seat the .spectators On all 
three sides according to the Kerala practice, and probably they 
ought to be seated on the flcxfr as is customary there. This solution 
has the advantage of providing the designers a great deal more re- 
sponsibility and artistic input into the overall production. It also 
provides a taste of traditional Indian theater without actually re- 
sorting to the construction of scenic backgrounds. The disadvan- 
tages are obvious; the high cost in man-hours and money arc far in 
excess of the first approach articulated above. 

A third alternative takes its cue from conventional staging tech- 
niques mentioned in the Nntya&astra and some of the practices of 
Kiitiyattam. In this case, the site of the production might be either 
an arena or three-quarter round stage. Audiences who see plays in 
both spaces do not expect to see elaborate scenery, but they do ex- 
pect to sit near to the acting area. Conventional movements, s^ch 
as walking around to suggest movement from one symbolic loc^ale 
to another, would be well suited to both stage spaces. 

Although rare in the urban areas, three-quarter round and 
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arena staging techniques are well known in village India. In per- 
formances that I have seen of Kuchipudi, Yakshagdna, Jatra, and 
Bhavai the playing areas out of doors are demarcated by posts 
placed at the four corners of an acting area. One side of the area is 
used by the musicians. The actors enter and exit to their left and 
the spectators sit on the ground on all four sides, even though the 
performances seem to have been designed to be presented fron- 
tally.*® Scenery is not used as an element of the production in the 
village theater forms. Therefore, I would suggest that a Sanskrit 
play produced in this fashion would be quite acceptable. In such a 
production all attention must be focused on the actors, costumes, 
music, and dance. 

A fourth alternative is to produce a Sanskrit play either on a 
proscenium, three-quarter round, or arena stage using scene pieces 
to suggest locale but limiting them to the barest essentials. This 
was attempted rather successfully by Morgan and Lewisohn in the 
1924 production of The Little Clay Cart at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in New York,*^ by Balwant Gargi in his 1966 produc- 
tion of the same play at the University of Minnesota,*® and by me 
in an adaptation of the play at Michigan State University in 1976. 
Platforms, carefully selected scene pieces, props, and furniture 
were all woven into a visual montage that suggested Indian motifs, 
such as miniature painting and folk theater forms, and yet stayed 
just this side of being excessive and complicated. The 1924 pro- 
duction was initially designed for a proscenium arch stage and the 
1966 show was originally staged in an arena at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, and redesigned for a proscenium arch stage 
in Minneapolis. My version was designed by Jon Gillespie, a tal- 
ented theater student, who blended the four permanent pillars of 
our Arena Theatre into a simple architectural unit inspired by 
photographs of the interiors of the Jain temples at Mount Abu. 

Regarding the use of light to illuminate the actors and the stage, 
it seems certain that oil lamps or torches were used in the ancient 
Indian theater, just as a large oil lamp is still used in some tradi- 
tional KotiySltt^ni [performances. However, in accordance with 
contemporary Bre regulations, open flames may be prohibited. 
Should a modern director wish to produce a Sanskrit play using oil 
lamps or torch light, an alternative would be to perform outdoors 
or to seek permission to use open flames indoors. In a production 
of ^Qrpaxtakha, or the Amorous Demoness, Act II of the KotiySt- 
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tarn version of the Wonderful Crest Jewel produced at Michigan 
State University in the spring of 1976, late afternoon sunlight cou- 
pled with oil lamps served as the major sources of illumination. A 
large grassy field between two knolls on the campus of the univer- 
sity was chosen as the playing area.** When the weather became 
too cool to perform out of doors we played in our Arena Theatre 
which has a ten-foot high ceiling. Our efforts were somewhat 
marred when the smoke produced by the lamps became so thick 
that it was irritating to the spectators. We also risked covering the 
ceiling and the lighting instruments with a heavy residue of soot. 
Needless to say, audiences and actors much preferred the produc - 
tion when it was outdoors. Presuming that modern lighting facili- 
ties are available, 1 suspect that contemporary directors will use 
these facilities with discretion, bearing in mind the style of the pro 
duct ion envisioned. 


ACTING 

The opening verse of Nandikesvara's dramaturgical text The Mir- 
ror of Gestures (Abhinayadarpariam) is a beautiful salutation at- 
tributing the four elements which make up the art of acting (abhi- 
naya) to Lord Siva, the god of dance and destruction: “We bow to 
Siva, to whom the whole world is the movement of his body* all 
sound his speech, the moon and the stars his ornaments, embodi- 
ment of sentiment and emotion.”*^ Nandikesvara rearranges the 
four elements that Bharata first established in the Nntya.<dstra and 
presents them in the following order: Bodily movement (dAgika), 
voice (vdeika)^ properties, ornaments, costumes, and makeup 
(ahdrya), and sentiment or emotion (sdttvika). Which of these is 
more important and to what extent they were blended together to 
form a unified style of theatrical presentation in ancient India, 
must now be determined. For convenience sake, they will be con- 
sidered in the order that NandikeSvara discusses them. 

Bodily Movement 

Of the four categories which constitute the art of acting discussjed 
in the NdtyaSdstra, this is presented in the most detail. Bharata de- 
votes five lengthy chapters to a comprehensive survey of bodily 
movement. Perhaps he meant to imply, in effect, that bodily move- 
ment is the most important component of acting. Unfortunately, 
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the chapters that deal with the subject are only written descrip- 
tions, unaided by visual illustrations. Nowhere in the work does 
Bharata make clear whether his discussion applies equally to the 
three allied yet distinct modes of entertainment— pure dance 
(nftta), pantomimic dance (nrtya)^ and drama (ndtya). Nor are we 
sure to what extent dance movements are combined with natural 
movements in the drama, which he uses as a generic term to en- 
compass dance drama, literary drama, and musical drama. 

Bhat goes only so far as to say that *"the close association of dra- 
matic presentation and dance appears to be quite certain.’*** Kale 
rightly observes that “most of these postures, gestures and move- 
ments [described in the Ndtyaidstra] are what is known today as 
dance gestures and movement.*’** However, like Bhat he is not 
overly optimistic that dance and drama are to be regarded as one 
and the same thing, for, he says, “it is hard to visualize the enact- 
ment of a Sanskrit play entirely through these movements and ges- 
tures.”** 

How then is a contemporary director to pinpoint a style of 
bodily movement appropriate for his actors to use in performing 
Sanskrit plays? Perhaps the traditional forms of theater which sur- 
vive in various regions of India provide an answer. In Kuchipudi 
of Andhra State, for example, pure dance, dance with symbolic 
meaning, and a realistic style of acting are blended together into 
the fabric of performances that glorify the Vai^oava philosophy of 
devotion (bhakti). At times the players perform items which can 
only be described as pure dance, that is, in which conventional 
patterns of footwork are combined with gestures which have no 
narrative meaning. These items are commonly used when a char- 
acter makes his first entrance into the playing area. If anything, 
they are abstract gems woven throughout an all-night perfor- 
mance simply to glorify the beauty of the human body in space 
and to testify to the skill of the dancer who executes them in the ap- 
propriate rhythm. We may well wonder if there were similar pro- 
visions in ancient India for the entrances of characters like Du$- 
yanta, ^akuntala, Cdrudatta and Vasantasena. According to 
Raghavan there were special songs (dhravd) in Prakrit, composed 
by the stage musicians, for the entrance and exit of characters, but 
we are not sure if the actors danced when these songs were sung.*' 
Unfortunately, the NdtyaSitstra does not provide us with a clear 
picture of the stage movements which accompanied the music. 
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Kuchipudi actors embellish the dramatic text with what they 
call abhinaya, that is, in a language of gestures with symbolic 
meaning accompanied by songs rendered in rdga form by the chief 
musician. For example, as Satyabhdma, Lord Kr$Qa*s beloved 
consort, writes a love letter to express her longing, she uses her left 
hand to symbolize a palm leaf and the thumb and little finger of 
her right hand are extended to symbolize a stylus. As the musicians 
sing a raga suited to accent the sentiment of love f^fAgdra rasa) the 
actor conveys the content of the message using the conventional 
gesture language (mudrH) peculiar to Kuchipudi. Interpreted from 
a Western point of view this technique resembles a pantomime ac- 
companied by music. 

The abhinaya of Kuchipudi may be appreciated on at least two 
levels. On a purely literal level the combination of gestures clearly 
conveys the idea that the character is composing a letter. On a 
deeper aesthetic level the actor heightens the moment of passion 
through the eye movements which express SatyabhSma's extreme 
longing, the display of desire on the lips, the sense of shyness about 
committing such strong feelings to print, all of which symbolize 
Satyabhdma’s intense love for Kf^pa, who is not only understood 
to be her lover in the context of this moment, but also her god. the 
object of religious devotion. 

The abhinaya used during this segment of Kuchipudi play 
brings to mind Bharata’s suggestion that “even a few gestures 
when combined with the proper colour of the face will double 
their charm, just as the moon will enhance the charm of the 
night.”^' 'Fhis is good advice to actors in any theater form, particu- 
larly in those which depend on conventional techniques to convey 
meaning. Vedanta Satyanarayana Sharma, one of the few great 
Kuchipudi actors who still performs the role of SatyabhdmS, am- 
ply testifies to the truth of Bharata's advice.” 

The actors of Kuchipudi also employ what may be described as 
realistic gestures when delivering the sections of dialogue in the 
plays, principally to intensify and punctuate a character’s feelings. 
The gestures strike me as somewhat inconsistent with the actions 
of the more conventional segments of the plays, bu^ nevertheless 
they are very much a part of the total style which is known as 
Kuchipudi. 

In chapter 1 1 , Bharata speaks of edrf movements which refer to 
specific poses and/or the physical reactions of actors. He cites 6x- 
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amples of such actions as shooting an arrow, riding a chariot, and 
holding the reins of a horse. There are also stage directions in most 
of the plays which might be classified as cdrf. Directions such as 
“thinking,” “gazing,” “whispering,” “reflecting,” “blushing,” 
“laughing,” “weeping,” and “sighing” occur over and over again. 
Details for acting these directions in a conventional manner are 
lost, unfortunately. 

In chapter 13, Bharata discusses at some length the gaits (gati) 
which are appropriate for various characters, depending on their 
sex, rank, age, and mood. One of Bharata*s best examples of a gait 
is that appropriate for either a blind man or a person walking in 
the dark. He suggests that the “actor’s feet glide over the ground 
and hands grope for the way.”^^ Descriptions such as this remind 
me of the conventional movements typically found in the Peking 
Opera of China. In it one finds excellent examples of conventional 
patterns of novement reminiscent of the cdrT and gati of India. 
The actor of the traditional Peking Opera preserved in Taiwan 
uses conventional poses and gaits which are appropriate to the 
particular type of character being portrayed. Interestingly, the ma- 
jor categories of character types in Peking Opera parallel tho.se 
outlined in the Nafyaiastra, The male characters (sheng) and fe- 
male characters (tan) correspond to the heroic male roles (nayaka) 
and female roles (nQyikQ) of Sanskrit drama. The major supporting 
male roles (chHng) may be compared with the various ministers 
and officials of subsidiary court rank in the Sanskrit plays. And the 
clown (ch'ou) in Peking Opera finds his counterpart in the jester 
(vidQ^ka) who in Sanskrit theater often assumes a significant role 
because he often serves as advisor to and close associate of the 
king. Each of the major categories of characters in both the Peking 
Opera and the Sanskrit drama is further subdivided depending on 
age, rank, and temperament. Given the close parallel between the 
Peking Opera character types and those of the Sanskrit drama, it 
seems reasonable to speculate that the extensive stylization of 
poses and gaits in Peking Opera may have been similarly handled 
in the Sanskrit productions. In any case, an experimental produc- 
tion of a Sanskrit play in which the techniques of the Peking Opera 
are used as a source of inspiration would not be totally out of keep- 
ing with the spirit of Sanskrit theater practices.” 

To my mind the heroic characters of Kathakali are useful in pro- 
viding an indication of the bearing that an actor ought to have 
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when playing the male roles in Sanskrit plays. Characters like 
Na|a, Rama, Kr$Da. and Arjuna in Kathakali plays have a dignity 
about them that captures the proper blend of the heroic (vfra) and 
the romantic (itiigara) sentiments. They personify righteousness 
(dharma) which is the expected idealized characteristic of heroes 
in Sanskrit plays. In contrast, the male characters of the Kuchi- 
pudi appear to me to be played as shallow, puffed up shells of mas- 
culinity, rather than the embodiment of it. On the other hand, the 
female characters of Kuchipudi are acted in a far more refined 
manner than are their counterparts in Kathakali. I much prefer 
them as models for contemporary actresses interested in capturing 
the stage presence of the heroines of Sanskrit plays. Perhaps this is 
explained by the tremendous emphasis of female (Idsya) dance 
movements and the sentiment of love (iffigara rasa) in Kuchipudi, 
in contrast to Kathakali’s heavy reliance on male (tai^dova) dance 
movements and the sentiments of heroism (vTra) and rage (raudra). 

I have purposely left Katiyaffam for last in this discussion be- 
cause it seems to me, after having witnessed a few performances, 
spending nearly a year studying the art form, and producing an 
adaptation of a KofiyaUam play in the United States, that the 
bodily movements in it are too demanding for the actors to be 
practically useful in the performance of Sanskrit plays today. Years 
of intensive training and education at the feet of a skilled teacher 
are demanded of a KOfiyattam actor before he may be said to have 
perfected the art." After ten years of daily exercise and training, my 
own teacher is barely at the threshold of his career in the service of 
this temple art form. It is not a form of theater that may be learned 
and practiced in a short time. How then can Western actors ever 
hope to master the techniques sufficiently well to produce a full- 
length Sanskrit play in this style given the limited rehearsal time 
devoted to most productions? 

The characters in KotiyaUam spend much of their stage time 
articulating the text of a play through an elaborate, symbolic ges- 
ture language. First the actor chants a verse or bit of dialogue In a 
stylized manner, rendering each word in gesture. Next he repeats 
the whole pattern without the words, accompanied only by ‘the 
drums. This portion is deliberately prolonged to allow the aetor 
time to emphasize the appropriate facial expressions. Finally, a 
traditional performance, the actor repeats the segment once more, 
speaking the lines slowly and rendering the appropriate gestures 
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for each word to make quite clear that the spectators have under- 
stood the meaning. This process often makes for exciting moments 
of acting. But, paralleling the slow pace of the Japanese No, it 
plays havoc with the story line and the dramatic action. Focus is 
shifted from the play to the actor’s performance which can pro- 
duce deadly dull results unless the performer is a brilliant crafts- 
man and imaginative artist. 

Without a thorough knowledge of either the meaning of each 
gesture, or of Sanskrit, or of both, the uninitiated spectator is to- 
tally lost when watching a Kojiyattam performance. It is no won- 
der that the art form has reached such a serious state of decline in 
recent years, facing sure extinction unless something can be done 
to forge a place for it as an acceptable form of artistic communica- 
tion in modern India. 

Voice 

Bharata confines his discussion of voice (vOcika) to five short chap- 
ters beginning with chapter 15. A good part of his initial remarks 
are devoted to linguistic considerations rather than to oral inter- 
pretations. Rangacharya takes this to be an unnecessary digression 
whereas Kale argues that Bharata’s preoccupation with grammar 
and language makes sense. Kale reasons that “recitation of verses, 
thus was looked upon as the most important factor of oral inter- 
pretation. An acquaintance with the rules of prosody was needed 
for the proper recitation. The rules of prosody and a cla.ssification 
of the various meters and their description occupy the author a 
great deal accordingly.’’’* Bharata’s discussion of Sanskrit gram- 
mar and language need not concern us here. It is important to 
note, however, that characters were distinguished, one from an- 
other, by the language which they spoke. From a practical point of 
view, this permitted the spectators to easily identify one character 
type from the other. For example, the heroic characters speak San- 
skrit and only on special occasions resort to Prakrit, a language 
which H. H. Wilson characterizes as emphasizing softer sounds 
than Sanskrit.” Bharata says that ordinarv characters speak natu- 
ral languages which fall into one of two categories; regional lan- 
guages spoken by inhabitants of the various parts of the country, 
and dialects spoken by tribals and foreigners. Bharata suggests 
that different regional languages and dialects were suitable to 
characters depending on their rank and temperament. Women and* 
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inferior characters were to use Prakrit dialects, except for the cour- 
tesans who might on occasion converse in Sanskrit, as VasantasenS 
does in The Little Clay Cart. In his footnotes to the NapyoSastra, 
Ghosh cites numerous examples of the different languages used by 
characters, with special attention paid to The Little Clay Cart, 
perhaps because it contains characters who employ an unusually 
wide variety of regional languages and dialects. 

Bharata provides detailed examples of the various modes of ad- 
dress that are proper for people of the same or different stations in 
life. For the most part, Sanskrit plays are written in prose dialogue 
with Sanskrit verses abounding throughout. Wilson cites at least 
eleven different meters used by Kalidasa in the first thirty-five stan- 
zas of ^Qkuntala, demonstrating how varied was the use of meter 
in Sanskrit drama. 

Given the richness of the language and its importance to char- 
acter delineation in the original, how can today’s actors perform- 
ing in languages other than Sanskrit preserve the subtle distinc- 
tions among the characters intended by the original Sanskrit 
versions? Does the director of an American production of The Lit- 
tle Clay Cart have the parasite (vifa) speak with a Brooklyn accent 
and the hero speak as though he went to finishing school? While 
this may charm New York audiences, it does not help much tp pro- 
mote a better understanding of the unique interrelationship of the 
characters in Sanskrit plays.. Perhaps the solution to this problem 
lies in assigning characters various stylized vocal patterns. This is 
the technique incorporated in the KofiyaUam. 

Rajagopalan’s excellent article on the spoken music of Kofiyat- 
lam calls special attention to the unusual patterns in which the 
Sanskrit verses and dialogues are chanted by Kotiyaifam actors.’* 
Speaking as a layman, I have observed that all the heroic charac- 
ters use a slow, deliberate, and measured pace in reciting their 
verses and dialogue except when they are angered, in which case 
the tempo increases and the speech is more forcefully delivered. 
Rajagopalan characterizes the sound patterns as being similar to 
those used by priests to chant the SOmaveda. He points out ihat 
there are different notes (svara) which are appropriate for a char- 
acter according to his rank and station. 'lb the untrained ear^the 
distinctions are imperceptible, but to the critical, the slightest de- 
viation from the prescribed pattern becomes a glaring fault. Al- 
though not identical, the chanting of the actors reminds me of the 
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measured pace and tonal quality of the actors of N5 plays in Ja- 
pan. Any director who wishes to experience the mood and pace of 
Kotiy^tt^ini is advised to listen to recordings of N5 plays.®* 

In contrast to the dignified manner of speaking which is culti- 
vated by the heroic characters of Kotiy^tt^ni, the jester (vidu^aka) 
speaks at a faster clip; he is glib, prosaic, at times almost “prat- 
tling.” He delivers his own lines first in Prakrit, then in Sanskrit, 
and finally expands upon their meaning in Malayajam, the local 
language of the audience. In scenes between the hero and the jest- 
er, there is yet another procedure. In Act V, verse 4 of The Vision 
of Vssavadattdy for example, the hero first chants the entire verse 
slowly in Sanskrit. Then he chants it again, a word or phrase at a 
time. When he pauses between the words or phrases, the jester re- 
peats what has been said in Sanskrit; then, in Malay^lam, he ex- 
plores its implications and meaning, making comments on it in an 
improvised fashion for the edification of the spectators, most of 
whom understand only Malaya)am. His wit and wisdom are leg- 
endary in Kerala. Perhaps this explains why he has now assumed 
a dominant place in many Kutiy^ttani performances in Kerala 
today. 

In most of the modern Sanskrit productions that are produced 
in India, the verses are sung rather than chanted and musical in- 
struments are used to accompany the actors. The verses are set to 
rSga and tdla which conform to the mood of the passages. This 
practice has become the principal style of acting Sanskrit plays in 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Delhi, although there is no clear 
evidence in the Ndfyai^stra to support it. Contrary to the vast ma- 
jority of scholars and directors who approve of this practice, Kale 
contends that “metrical rhythm and tempo and not melodic 
rhythm and tempo, are to be observed in the recitation of Sanskrit 
verses. This factor is noteworthy because in the post- independence 
revival of Sanskrit drama in modern India [and here I take it he re- 
fers to the productions of Sanskrit plays in Bombay and Poona] the 
actors sing the verses in the melodic patterns of musical rdga. The 
erroneous nature of this practice is made clear by the rules of oral 
interpretation laid down by Bharata.”^® 

Properties^ Costumes, Makeup, and ^'Creatures'* 

Chapter 23 of the Ndtyaidstra concerns the elements of spectacle. 
Bharata divides the subject into four parts— stage properties 
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(pusta), decorations (alarpkdra), makeup (afigaracanCt), and “crea- 
tures” (safljfva). More attention is lavished on the last three than 
on the first, but let us consider them in the order that Bharata 
presents them. 

We learn that objects used in reality were not appropriate for 
the stage and that specialists should be employed to construct 
them. Of weaponry Bharata says, “no one should actually hit any- 
one on the stage. It should be done by token or symbol. Otherwise 
the weapon, fashioned thus through art and deceit, would break 
into pieces.”^* From this comment we may conclude two things. 
First, fight scenes were most probably staged as choreographed 
dances, perhaps in the same manner as those executed in Katha- 
kali or Yakshagdna in which special patterns of movements, ac- 
companied by percussion instruments, are executed by the actors 
depending upon who the opponents are and whether they are 
equally matched. In both Kathakali and Yakshagana fights are 
staged in circular patterns and have several levels of intensity and 
physical contact which are too complicated to describe here. Suf- 
fice it to say that Bharata's statement provides ample justification 
for adapting the fight sequences from traditional village theater 
forms. Second, the statement tells us that theatrical props are 
based on reality but do not counterfeit it. If anything, props are ex- 
ecuted in an artful manner, a point which Bharata reemphasizes in 
his discussion of costumes. 

We also learn in Bharata’s brief exploration of this subject that 
great care was to be taken in the construction of properties, partic- 
ularly Indra's banner pole (jarjara) which was used in connection 
with the preliminary rituals to symbolize the gods’ protection of 
the performance. Although it is not mentioned in the Ndpyaidstra, 
we learn from references in the stage directions of the plays that 
the jester should carry a crooked slick. The possible size and shape 
of this hand prop may be similar to that illustrated in Banda Kana- 
kalingashwara Rao’s brief article surveying Kuchipudi.^* 

In a theater such as this, where great imagination is demanded 
of the spectators, a simple stool covered with colored cloth may 
easily become a throne, as it does in Kathakali and AokTya N^t 
performances. A bench covered with a colored cloth can syrtbol- 
ize a bed, a swing, or a garden bench, as it does in Yakshagdna. 
Most certainly period furniture or props have no place in the San- 
skrit theater of ancient times. 
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Bharata classifies other items under the category of properties 
which are obviously much larger than hand props or furniture. 
They are the tall mountains, temples, caves, idols of deities, ele- 
phants and horses, aerial vehicles, and houses mentioned earlier in 
connection with the possible incorporation of scene pieces which 
may have served the purpose of defining locale. Bharata's specifi- 
cations are that these objects be “fashioned in cane frame” and 
“covered with cloth.” This suggests two possible methods of con- 
struction. The first is that these props were made of frames shaped 
to resemble the things depicted and afterwards the frames were 
wrapped with cloth. Props constructed in this manner abound in 
the No theater. The second possibility is that they were created by 
cloth stretched over cane frames and painted to resemble the ob- 
ject. Such props are widely in use in the ApkTya Nat. Effigies {chd 
in Assamese and pusta in Sanskrit)''^ and masks (mukha) in the 
.shape of animals, birds, serpents, demons, and carts are wrought 
by traditional craftsmen out of wicker frames over which cloth is 
stretched and painted to suggest rather than counterfeit the actual 
appearance of the object. 

Bharata's use of the term “houses” sugge.sts that this is one of the 
larger items to be made in this fashion. In ArikTvil Naf, hou.ses 
made of frames and wood covered with painted cloth are placed at 
the extreme corners of the prayer hall where the plays are per- 
formed to .symbolize palaces, gardens, temples, and so forth. 
Could they be surviving examples of the houses to which Bharata 
refers? And were they used in association with the zones (kak^ya) 
that Bharata suggests w'ere symbolic areas of the stage? Bhat, in 
his paper on “Bhasa’s Stage,” definitely thinks that scene pieces 
with .symbolic significance could have been u.sed in ancient timers 
and he cites examples from key scenes of Bh^sa's major works to 
show how this might have been accomplished.^^ 

From the stage directions we learn that characters sometimes 
enter “seated” or “lying down.” How could this have been 
achieved on the Saaskrit stage? The Kathakali artists have devel- 
oped a splendid .solution. An actor enters the playing area behind a 
curtain held by two attendants; he sits or lies wherever necessary; 
then the curtain is removed and the actor makes an entrance 
“seated” or “lying down.” Panchal^® argues in favor of an elabo- 
rate system of curtains hanging from ropes to mask the actors be- 
fore or after a scene and to hide the musicians from the spectators^ 
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through the first parts of the preliminary rituals. After reflecting 
on the flexibility of a single curtain held by two attendants, I find 
Panchal's suggestion seems unnecessarily complicated. A simple 
curtain might also have been used for other purposes besides dra- 
matic entrances and conclusions to scenes. For example, it could 
have been used to symbolize bushes or shrubs behind which an ac- 
tor playing a lover might conceal himself from his beloved. 

Based on evidence in the stage directions, it is entirely possible 
that curtains hung over the stage doors. It is said that actors made 
entrances “tossing aside the curtain.” The N6 theater and the Pek- 
ing Opera^® both have curtained doorways which are used to great 
effect. I recommend that directors explore these theater forms for 
ideas. If curtains over the doors were used in ancient India, I sus- 
pect that actors developed special techniques for using them which 
aided in establishing the mood and temperament of the characters 
they portrayed. 

By decorations (alaijikdra)^ Bharata means the garlands, body 
ornaments, and costumes of the actors. He offers suggestions for 
decorating both men and women according to the region of the 
country from which they come, their caste, station in life, and the 
occasion of their appearance on the stage, whether auspicious or 
inauspicious. From the tops of their heads to the tips of their toes 
the actors of Sanskrit theater were to be profusely and brilliantly 
ornamented and costumed: As a practical suggestion, Bharata ad- 
vises against wearing ornamants made of real metal or precious 
stones because the actors are bound to tire under their weight and 
thus spoil the performance. Instead, he advises them to wear orna- 
ments made of light wood glazed with shellac (lac) which counter- 
feit the real object. 

Bharata’s information concerning costumes and ornaments 
raises an interesting possibility. Were costumes and ornaments to 
be used as conventional symbols of the character types, for exam- 
ple, a king, a minister, a clown, and so forth? Or were they to ap- 
proximate the formal and ca.sual dress either of the time in which 
the plays were written or the time in which the characters lived? 
In other words, were the decorations to be conventicmal or histori- 
cally accurate? Resolution of this question is of particular impor- 
tance to contemporary directors concerned with reconstructing a 
historically accurate production. 

Among India's traditional forms of theater there are two broad 
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tendencies. The first tendency is for the actors to wear conven- 
tional costumes which have symbolic meaning. The other is to per- 
mit the actors to wear modern dress of the region in which they 
perform, with the addition of one or two minor items of wearing 
apparel which symbolize the age, rank, and station of their char- 
acter. Among those that use conventional dress, Katiya^am serves 
as a typical example. Kutiyatfam actors wear costumes with tradi- 
tional designs, colors, and cuts. Details regarding each item of 
apparel and the way in which it is to be worn have been codified 
according to character and passed down from generation to gener- 
ation. Many of the details have been set down in guides to perfor- 
mance practices written centuries ago (kramadtpika and attapra- 
kdra) and preserved by the few families of actors who still perform 
the art in Kerala. The conventional costume appropriate for all 
kings in the Kutiyattam repertory' consists of a large wooden 
crown (kiritam), chest, shoulder, forearm, wrist, and waist orna- 
ments, a red and black striped shirt with thipe-quarter length 
sleeves, a pleated front skirt tucked neatly at the sides of the waist, 
and a ruffled hip piece shaped like a large bustle. Examination of 
the sculpture and painting of the region suggests that the costume 
was designed solely tor use on the stage and has no apparent ori- 
gins in the court costumes of previous epochs of Kerala history. 

It is possible that the conventional costumes of Kutiyatfam have 
been adapted and modified by actors of more recent forms of 
dance drama in Kerala, such as the Kf^nanaltam and the Katha- 
kali. The costumes of the more recent forms have been exaggera- 
ted to cause spectacular and startling effects. By comparing the 
costumes of the same character type in the different forms of dance 
drama in Kerala we get a good idea of the changes and tendencies 
that have taken place in the .styles and colors of conventional the- 
ater dress in one region of India. 

Other theater forms in which conventional costumes are worn 
according to the sex, rank, and station in life of the characters are 
Yakshagana^^ and Kuchipudi; these, ten^, can serve as a source of 
inspiration. Maya Rao’s .students in New Delhi continually experi- 
ment with dress adapted from traditional forms of theater for their 
dances based on Sanskrit plays. 

The only problem with this approach, as far as I can see, is that 
it says to the spectators, “this is a Sanskrit play produced in X or Y 
theatrical style.” Thus it argues again.st presenting Sanskrit theater 
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as though it were a unique visual experience, which is what it must 
have been in ancient times. 

The second costuming tendency is found among traditional the- 
ater forms such as Bhav^i, Tamasha, and Jatra. Actors wear the 
contemporary dress of their region with the addition of a few sym- 
bolic items, such as hats or shawls. In these forms, the spectators 
must imagine that the characters are from different historical pe- 
riods, even though they are dressed in contemporary garb. If a 
director chooses to set a Sanskrit play in a particular region of In- 
dia and clothe the actors in the contemporary dress of that region 
the visual overtone takes an entirely different direction and will 
obviously affect the perception of the spectators. 

Appa Rao suggests yet another alternative in his interpretation 
of the Ndtya^dstra. He reproduces fragments of sculpture and 
paintings of the historical dress worn at the time when the major 
plays were written. Arriving at this solution independently, Ragha- 
van has used this approach in costuming characters in his produc- 
tions in Madras. Raghavan pays careful attention to historical de- 
tails of dress adapted mostly from the sculptural figures depicting 
scenes from the life of Buddha on the magnificent gateways to the 
great Stupa at Saftchl, in central India. 

Bharata’s third division of decoration is makeup (aTl^arQcana). 
He requests the actors to apply color to their faces and bodies ac- 
cording to the character’s region of the country, caste, age, and the 
occasion for his presence on the stage. From the specifications 
given, it is not clear whether Bharata meant that actors should 
wear makeup as stylized as that found in Kathakali^* or the simple 
makeup used in theater form like BhavSi. 

Bharata’s fourth division is “creatures” (sanjiva). We are not 
certain what he meant by the word. Perhaps he means to refer to 
the behavior of the actors who impersonate animals, birds, and su- 
pernatural beings. Or perhaps he refers to the manipulation of “ef- 
figies,” like tho.se found in Arikiya Nat- 

Sentiments and Emotions 

Of the four component parts of ancient Indian acting, sdttvikabhi- 
naya is the most confusing and least understood. In his introduc- 
tion to the Abhinayadarpanam, Ghosh implies that Nandik^svara 
meant sdttvika to refer to the balanced combination of appropri- 
ate, well-executed conventions rendered in an artful manner by 
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the actors. He points out that while Mgika abhinaya (which is re- 
garded as a synonym of sattvika by some scholars) “is mostly on 
external things [for example, physical movement and gestures], 
and represents ideas conveyed by words, and intellectual changes 
in man, the sQttvik^bhinaya is a thing expressing the psyche [of the 
character].’*^® 

In other words, the term means “something invisible.”*® Ghosh 
also says that sdttviknbhinaya “has every chance of degenerating 
into the Hiigika abhinaya when the nafa [actor] lacks the genius as 
well as proper training in his art.”*' Perhaps the Western equiva- 
lent of Ghosh’s definition is “spontaneous” in contrast to the “me- 
chanical” process by which the actor achieves his goal. 

Rangacharya, who also admits difficulty in defining the term, 
interprets it to mean an “expression in a graceful ^<)r charming 
manner of the various bhavas i.e., feelings [of a character].”** 
Based on the contents of chapter 24 in which Bharata discusses 
sdttvika, Rangacharya assumes that the term refers to the proper 
and improper acts and behavior, speech, and dress of men and 
women, whether high, middle, or low, in plays dealing principally 
with themes of love. In other words, Rangacharya believes that 
Bharata was establishing a code of propriety which emphasized 
decorous behavior. 

Yet another interpretation of sdttvika is proposed by Kale who 
believes that Bharata is being redundant in chapter 22 unless he 
meant that there were two different schools of acting which pre- 
vailed in ancient times. Kale postulates his theory on evidence 
found in chapter 6 in which Bharata describes a technique of act- 
ing that is theatrical and pictorial, one which relies on stylized 
movements and .symbolic gesture's to convey mooels and emotions. 
He believes that Bharata refers to an alternative method of acting 
in chapter 22. “The communication process describe^d here is psy- 
chological. The basic approach seems to be empathic. It is a com- 
posite form. It blends together the various communicating devices, 
treated separately in the treatise to formulate a naturalistic acting 
style. It is possible that Sanskrit drama was enacted in this com- 
posite manner during some period of its history.”** Resolution of 
the conflicting views presented above is not particularly crucial 
for contemporary directors, and therefore need not concern us 
here. For one thing, we are in no position to determine what an- 
cient Indians took as the signs of “spontaneity,” “grace,” “charm,” 
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or even what they understood to be “naturalistic acting/’ In West- 
ern theater circles today these terms are often imprecisely used 
and provide little common basis for agreement among critics as a 
standard by which an actor’s performance may be evaluated. 

In reviewing the material concerning the art of acting dis- 
cussed in the NafyaSdstra, practiced in the KOfiyattam and other 
forms of traditional and modern Indian theater, several avenues of 
approach seem feasible for contemporary directors. The first and 
simplest extreme is to use the reservoir of Western theater tech- 
niques as a basis for a production, appropriating pantomimic 
movements to define place, allowing the actors to work for a 
graceful but realistic style of acting throughout. In this style of 
production, pure dance or dance incorporating symbolic gestures 
would have no place. The actors should speak rather than sing the 
verses and make no attempt to recite them as though they were 
written as poetry, unless a translation is chosen in which they are 
rendered in rhymed couplets. Costumes could be adapted from 
any historic period or region of India, provided they suggest char- 
acters of the correct religious and occupational community. 
Makeup could be standard stage makt'up, currently used in the 
West, appropriate for either proscenium or arena staging. Proper- 
ties and furniture should be few and restricted to only the barest 
essentials. The acting style could be interpreted as realistic with at- 
tempts to add stylized movement at times for variety and empha- 
sis. This approach would be entirely appropriate for the prosce- 
nium arch stage in which an attempt is made to define an acting 
area with entrances up left and up right or an arena or three- 
quarter round stage in which the acting area is left open and unen- 
cumbered by scenery. In summary, this approach is a free, impro- 
vised, and creative endeavor, stylized within the limits of Western 
theatrical convention. 

The opposite extreme might be to base a production on one of 
the several different styles of village theater, preferably one in 
which information is readily available. Both Balwant Gargi in his 
1966 production of The Little Clay Cart and Habib Tanvir in his 
1954 production of the same play used as the source of their in- 
spiration, Nautanki, a North Indian village theater form to which 
both directors had easy access. Employing this approach, a direc- 
tor would most probably be obliged to use a system of symbolic 
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gesture language to communicate some or all of the meaning. Al- 
though it is not correct to do so, the sign language of the deaf in 
this country might be a good starting point for such an attempt 
rather than the less accessible vocabulary of Indian gesture- 
language systems. Dances might also be incorporated for the en- 
trance of major characters. Special patterns of movement might 
be developed to identify each character from all the others and to 
bring a unity of physical movement to the production. Curtains 
over the stage doors and those held by stage attendants could be 
used for entrances and exits and to create special effects. 

The vocal patterns that are employed by the characters should 
be highly stylized to delineate the social rank and temperament of 
characters. It would seem more in keeping with traditional prac- 
tices for the actors to listen to and emulate the vocal patterns used 
in Kofiyattam, although popular practices in modern Indian the- 
ater give credence to more realistic delivery of dialogue and sing- 
ing of verses as well. 

If the director opts for using a combination of conventional 
physical and vocal techniques drawn from a wide variety of the- 
ater forms, then it may be appropriate to choose costumes, orna- 
ments, and makeup from these different styles of theater. If he se- 
lects only one style as a source of inspiration, say Kutiyattam, then 
it may also be best to choose conventional costumes and orna- 
ments of that style alone. 

There are obviously more major difficulties in executing the lat- 
ter conventionalized approach than in the former, relatively realis- 
tic, approach. First, the director may need to acquaint himself 
with the special conventions of the form(s) in order to train his ac- 
tors, learning to execute their unusual patterns of movement and 
speech or finding competent assi.stants with the practical experi- 
ence that is required. Second, the tasks of the actors and designers 
are far more complicated. Third, the spectators may need special 
lectures, training, or demonstration performances prior to the pro- 
duction in order to derive maximum meaning and appreciation 
from the event. And finally, the cost in labor, money, time, and 
equipment is likely to put a strain on existing production facilities 
geared to suit the demands of producing Western plays. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest reward of embarking on such a ven- 
ture, especially within the confines of a college or university the- 
ater organization, is educational. All of the members of the pro- 
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duction unit are bound to learn something new in the process. The 
director has the challenge of motivating and sustaining interest in 
the play and the culture from which it springs, as well as making 
sure that the outcome of the effort is a unified whole. F'rom past ex- 
periences 1 have learned that those who are likely to derive the 
greatest benefit are the actors who have close daily contact with a 
cultural and artistic form of expression totally different from their 
own, and who put in countless hours mastering techniques of 
movement and gesture that are totally foreign to them. The cos- 
tume and makeup designers are bound to find the tasks stimulating 
since they share a major responsibility for the success or failure of 
the spectacular elements of the venture. The costumers who work 
with shapes, patterns, and methods of tying and wearing clothing 
which comes from or approximates that worn by actors in a con- 
ventional form of Indian theater, and the makeup artists who ex- 
periment with paint that is ground from natural substances and 
applied on the face in stylized patterns are likely to discover infor- 
mation which may prove useful in other non-Indian projects. Mu- 
sicians untrained in playing Indian musical instruments and coor- 
dinating their work with dancers are likely to derive a new 
awareness of the potentials of non- Western patterns of rhythm and 
melody in the creation of dance sequences and the development of 
dramatic mood and atmosphere. 

Obviously, there are different shades of gray between the two 
extreme approaches articulated above. But before embarking on 
either course the'director must first determine that the experience 
is worth the effort. 
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A Sanskrit Play 
in Performance: 

The Vision of Vasavadatta 


Shanta Gandhi 


We have inherited a rich dramatic literature from the ancient 
Indian theater. Can it offer a rewarding theater experience toda\ 
as it must have done in the past? Would the distance in time and 
space that separates us from Bhasa, Kalidasa, and others who 
wrote for that theater, prevent us from enjoying the aesthetic fla- 
vor of their work? Is its appeal limit(*d only to India, or can it he 
universal? 

To answer these and other relevant (jiiestions, one must seeihe 
performance of a Sanskrit play and learn from the audience reac- 
tion. Unfortunately, even in India, when on rare occasions these 
plays are performed, the authenticity of the production style can- 
not be taken for granted. 

It is very much to the point that the International ConfiTence of 
the Art of Sanskrit Drama in Performance, held at the University 
of Hawaii, has focused the attention of admirers of Sanskrit plays 
on the problems of their production. The presentation of The Vi- 
sion of Vasavadatta, by Bhdsa,' at Kennedy Theater in Honolulu, 
15-24 March 1974, was an attempt to grapple with the multitude 
of practical problems which face the theater artist in the task of re- 
creating this form on the living stage for a contemporary audi- 
ence. I would like to share with you some of the experiences of this 
production which I directed. 

A director s approach to producing a San.sk rit play today, how- 
ever, cannot be understood except in the context of the conventions 
of the ancient theatrical tradition to which the play belongs. The 
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fact is, that tradition— the performance tradition of Sanskrit 
theater— has not maintained its continuity even in the country of 
its origin, and hence the problems of reconstruction are very great. 
The break in this tradition occurred around the eleventh century 
A.D. I would like to consider the situation before and after this 
break. 

The folk and the sophisticated theater must have coexisted and 
influenced each other for many centuries before the birth of 
Christ. By that time, ten major genres (rupaka) and about eighteen 
minor genres (uparupaka) had evolved, all of them rasa oriented. 
The experience of this development was codified in works on an- 
cient Indian dramaturgy such as the Nafa Sutra of Pariini, the Ndf- 
ya&dstra of Bharata, and the commentaries of other ancient writ- 
ers who followed. This codification must have contributed to the 
evolution of a common ethos and aesthetic norm among the elite 
of the entire subcontinent. A touring group of professional per- 
formers nrigii. lake into account local tastes when selecting a play, 
costumes, expressions, and gesture patterns. They may even have 
brought in minor variations of the theater conventions to suit local 
iLsages without basically changing their production style. The cul- 
tural milieu of the time throughout the land, however, encom- 
passed an awareness of the common theater conventions and the 
ability to judge the relevance of a style for a given type of play. 
Bhasa’s Vision of Vasavadattdy for instance, would have retained 
its basic form of production no matter where it was presented on 
the Indian subcontinent. 

After the eleventh century, about the same time that the sophis- 
ticated theater seems to have undergone a qualitative change, re- 
gional languages began to develop the distinctive characteristics 
by which we know them today. This development must have had a 
significant influence on those major genres (rupaka) which relied 
on the dramatic word as their dominant medium of expre.ssion. 
The minor dramatic forms (uparupaka), with their emphasis on 
dance and/or music, may not have been affected to the same ex- 
tent. The rupaka used a well-defined written script, unlike the upa- 
rupaka. The uparupaka forms may have been either a part of the 
folk stream in ancient Indian theater, or at least, very close to it. 
Some of the regional theater forms that exist in India today may be 
traced to this period (but that is, to many scholars, still an open 
question). 
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It was after the eleventh century a.d., that the emphasis seems 
to have shifted from a single subcontinental dramatic ethos to a 
number of regional ones, with the result that each one of them to- 
day has its own hand gestures and theater conventions, which may 
be similar to those mentioned in the Niltyaidstra, but certainly are 
not the same. The degree of emphasis on dance and music, as com- 
pared to the dramatic dialogue, differs from one regional style to 
another, but in no surviving traditional form docs the dramatic 
word dominate the style as it must have done in the preeleventh 
century performances of the sophisticated major plays, of which 
The Vision of Vdsavadattd is an outstanding example. 

It is possible that while the performing tradition of the sophisti- 
cated theater was lost, the tradition of the minor forms of theater 
continued uninterrupted, in spite of ups and downs, incorporating 
and adapting the most popular plays of the sophisticated tradition. 
A few traditional forms, Kutiyatfam in Kerala, Kuchipudi in An- 
dhra Pradesh, and AokTya Nat in Assam, have some Sanskrit plays 
in their repertories. But they have moved away from the original 
sources considerably. In the KOfiySttani repertory, for example, 
are some of Bhasa's plays, including The Vision of Vasavadatta, 
but now they are rarely performed. Moreover, in Kutiyattam, the 
jester (vidu^aka) comments on the Sanskrit text in his own regional 
language and dominates the entire performance. While his refer- 
ences to day-to-day events n]ay bring a play closer to the audience, 
it does alter the delicate balance of the classics. 

However, it must be mentioned here that, although forms like 
Katiyattam cannot serve as an exact model for the visualization of 
an ancient performance of a Sanskrit play, they do give a better 
idea of ancient theater conventions than performances of these 
classics sometimes staged in India today in which the Western real- 
istic production style is imposed on them. 

Perhaps Kerala at one stage in its history felt, just as we are feel- 
ing today, the need to bring the best of the ancient Indian theater 
to the people of that time. The producers of these plays had to find 
some way of overcoming the gap that may have existed betyveen 
them and the sophisticated ancient theater resulting froni the 
break in tradition. Everyone knew of the practice of singing or re- 
citing episodes from the two major epics of India— the Ramdyai^a 
and the MahdbhUrata — and relating them to contemporary life 
through relevant comments. This may have provided an easily 
adaptable model for the KOfiyattam players in medieval times. 
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Today, if we wish to bring alive a Sanskrit play on the stage, we 
are faced with a similar problem. Modern audiences in India are 
not aware of ancient theater conventions, nor do they necessarily 
share all the values they project. Yet modern Indian theater, for the 
sake of its own future growth, will have to strike roots deep into its 
past. It should be able to present the ancient plays in an idiom that 
the modem audience can appreciate. This must be done without 
distorting the basic ethos of the ancient Indian play. This can ei- 
ther be done, I believe, in one of two ways: we may adapt an exist- 
ing, specific style or technique (such as Kotiyatt^ni), or we may 
evolve or create a new idiom that we feel is appropriate to the cir- 
cumstance. 

In either case we shall have to begin by trying to ^understand 
what the ancient Indian theater was like in actual practice. (The 
modern Indian theater has yet to forge its links with the past; what 
the European Renaissance did for Greek theater has yet to be done 
for Indian theater.) Others have already described many of its ele- 
ments; my purpose is to show the practical consequences of this 
knowledge. We must begin at the beginning. 

The ancient Indian theater developed the rasa theory of aes- 
thetics. Sanskrit plays are rasa oriented; they are intended to elicit 
rasa^ a joyful consciousness fdnandamayf cetanO) that a spectator 
experiences when all his conflicts are resolved and he feels in har- 
mony with himself and with nature. This type of aesthetic pleasure 
is the result of the negation of a desire through its fulfillment, a 
concept based on the ancient Indian world view which sees man as 
a part of nature, rather than man versus nature. This philosophy 
encourages consensus and synthesis rather than confrontation and 
conflict. 

Rasa theory, having first evolved in relation to the ancient In- 
dian theater, was later applied to all the arts. The dramatic struc- 
ture of a Sanskrit play is molded by this theory. The play begins 
with an event that disturbs the emotional equilibrium of the hero 
and arouses his desire. His efforts towards the fulfillment of this de- 
sire motivate the dramatic action (kdrya). During this process he 
has to face and overcome obstacles (vighna) to achieve his desired 
objective. Since a Sanskrit play is expected to evoke rasa, the play 
cannot end with an unresolved conflict. A Sanskrit play may con- 
cern itself with the entire range of human emotions but the opti- ^ 
mism of its underlying philosophy does not allow pathos to domi- 
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nate its total impact. Consequently, there is not much room for 
“tragedy” in this form of theater. 

In social terms, this theater offered a model of socially desirable 
behavior. Although dramatic forms such as farces and comedies 
(prahasana) did project current controversies, ancient Indian the- 
ater was not a theater of debate. A Sanskrit drama presents what 
should be rather than what is. With inherent faith in the future of 
man, it tries to explore the inner realities. The playwright imbues 
his hero (dhfra nayakaP with sufficiently strong moral calibre 
which will enable him to overcome all the dramatic obstacles. In- 
stead of exploiting obstacles in order to build up dramatic tension 
that leads to an intense conflict, the play provides periodic, small- 
scale solutions, relieving tension at every stage. The playwright or- 
ganizes his dramatic material in a manner which resolves the con- 
flict. 

The three main aspects of the plot (vastu or itivrtta) are: the 
state of dramatic action (kdry avast hd), the nature of the subject 
matter (arthaprakfti), and junctures or links (sandhi). Each of 
them develops through five phases. This gradual unfolding of the 
plot, further assisted by the sixty-four sublinks (sandhyanga), en- 
sures a smooth curve of emotional tension. The division of a play 
into acts and the five linking devices (arthopak^epaka),^ as well as 
the use of dramatic devices like patakasthdnaka, is also deter- 
mined by the .supreme objective of the Sanskrit play —the integra- 
tion of human experience through the evocation of rasa. 

In sum, Sanskrit drama is different in fundamental ways from 
conflict-oriented Western drama and also from that segment of 
world drama current today which is imbued with pessimism. So 
the question arises, how would a contemp>orary audience condi- 
tioned almost entirely to such plays respond to a Sanskrit play? 

Today we live in an atmosphere of rapid change, growing con- 
flicts, and intense fragmentation of the human experience. Yet 
there is a small but growing number of people all over the world 
who feel the need for^l cultural experience that will reassert faith 
in the ability of man and help him rediscover the positive aspects 
of life. The philosophy of the ancient Indian rasa-oriented; plays 
could provide an opportunity not only to cultivate the best ii^ us as 
human beings, but also to enable us to sustain and nourish d posi- 
tive world view. A collection of some five hundred manuscripts of 
ancient Indian Sanskrit plays exists for us to explore. At least thirty 
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to forty of them are rich enough in philosophy and form to have a 
universal appeal. They can transcend the barriers of language and 
culture and enrich the world’s cultural heritage. Producing these 
plays in order to discover their relevance to our times would also 
help us to develop new theatrical forms through which we can ex- 
press the experiences of today in a manner that has a deep emo- 
tional base rather than superficial gimmickry. 

The ancient Indian theater provides a deep insight into the de- 
velopment of an integrated theater as a composite art which uses 
words, dance, and music. There are many theater workers who are 
searching in this direction; the exploration of ancient Indian the- 
ater would not only facilitate but enhance their efforts in creating 
a relevant, integrated theater form. 1 

Any serious attempt at rediscovering a relevant style for 
producing ttie Indian classics must take the following factors into 
consideration: 

1. Absence of a surviving playhouse: Unlike the Greek theater, 
no ancient Indian playhouse has survived. It is doubtful whether 
the playhouses described by the Nafyaidstra existed even in the 
eleventh century a.d., when Abhinavagupta wrote his commen- 
tary on the NalyaSdstra. He does not seem to be personally ac- 
quainted with them. Theater arcades (natyamari(iapa) attached to 
some temples, especially the kutarhbalarn in Kerala, may be of 
help in reconstructing the architectural resources available to the 
performers in ancient Indian theater— especially if they are stud- 
ied in relation to the ground plans of the three types of playhouses 
described in the second chapter of the Ndtyasdstra. 

These three types are: asymmetrical (vikr^t(^), in which the act- 
ing area was rectangular; square (caturaira), with square acting 
area; and triangular (tryasra)^ with a triangular acting area. Per- 
haps they were used for performing different types of plays. For ex- 
ample, the dramatic structure of surviving heroic plays in one act 
(vyQyoga, one of the ten types of rupaka) suggests that the square 
stage is more suitable for their performance than a rectangular 
one. Perhaps the rectangular acting area was preferred for the pre- 
sentation of the most complex and sophisticated types of major 
plays known as prakarai^a and ndfaka, of which The Vision of 
Vasavadattd is an example. 

Besides the shape of the acting areas, the juxtapositioning of^be 
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actor in relation to the spectators may have contributed towards 
the emergence of these three types of playhouses. In the asymmet- 
rical (vikrfto) it was frontal as it is in a modern proscenium the- 
ater. From this point of view, the Kennedy Theater, where The Vi- 
sion of VasavodattH was presented, fulfilled the requirements of 
the ancient Indian theater convention without posing any basic 
problems. 

2. Absence of trained troupes: The ancient Indian theater was a 
total theater, integrating the dramatic word with dance, music, 
and all kinds of other arts and crafts. The performers underwent 
long, intensive, and comprehensive training in speech, acting, mu- 
sic and dance, mime and movement before they could appear on 
stage. A sustained effort and dedication of this kind can only be ex- 
pected from professional artists. Such professional artists are not 
available today, even in India. It is extremely difficult, if not al- 
most impossible, to find a performer who can speak Sanskrit, act, 
sing, and dance. There is no ready-made professional troupe to 
whom the task of producing a Sanskrit play in the ancient style 
can be entrusted. It goes without saying that such a trained group 
did not exist for the production in Hawaii. 

3. Difficulties in designing the production: The ancient Indian 
theater was an actor’s theater. It did not use a front curtain, elabo- 
rate painted scenery, or a complicated lighting system. The actor, 
through the four dimensions of acting (abhinaya), projected the 
meaning and the mood of the play. 

The term abhinaya* means that which carries the meaning of 
the play to the spectator. It implies not merely “acting” as we un- 
derstand it today, but also the external assistance that an actor 
might get for establishing his character from costumes, makeup, 
and stage properties. Thus when we use the English term “acting” 
for “abhinaya” in this discussion, we should understand this 
broader meaning. The four dimensions of “acting” (abhinaya) are 
movement and gesture (dAgika), speech, sound, and music 
(vodka), use of accessories (OhOrya), and emotional expression (sOt- 
tvika). 

a. Movement (OAgika abhinaya): This dimension of acting in- 
cludes facial expression, hand gestures, and the entire movement 
pattern of the body, which was stylized. Indian theater tradition 
developed a gesture language which assisted the actor in hi^light- 
ing the nuances of his speech. He could use hand gestures (mudrO) 
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as one uses the alphabet to make visual sentences that would inter- 
pret a given verse, evoke images and associations, and give deeper 
dimensions to significant passages. He could freeze into different 
poses (karatta) to create relevant visual pictures or use different 
ways of walking (gati and cdri) to establish his character and to 
bring out his mental as well as physical state in a given situation. 

The NapyaSdstra explores the expressive potentialities of differ- 
ent limbs of the human body in great detail. Although the high de- 
gree of stylization described in it implies training in dance, it does 
not necessarily indicate dance itself. A Sanskrit play was not a bal- 
let. Today, it is difficult to choose the appropriate degree of styliza- 
tion for a given play in the absence of a living model. 

b. vSound (vdcika abhinaya): This dimension covers not only 
speech but the entire sound pattern of the production, including 
music. A Sanskrit play uses prose as well as verse. Meters* are care- 
fully chosen to suit the mood of the moment. Some of these meters 
can be set to music. Those which cannot be sung are suitable for 
chanting or reciting. The use of several dialects (Prakrits) in the 
play also adds to the variety of the sound pattern as a whole. Prose 
sections, which have their own rhythm, have to be sensitively 
blended with the rhythm of the verse. The problems of transition 
from prose to verse, and vice versa, in relation to the movement 
pattern require special care in performance. 

As far as music is concerned, the NctpyaiSstra, in chapter 33, de- 
scribes the orchestra as consisting of nine to eleven instruments 
plus one male and one female singer. This number could be in- 
creased if necessary. The orchestra (kutapa) had stringed instru- 
ments (tata) such as different kinds of lutes (vt^d), covered instru- 
ments (avanaddha) which were different kinds of drums, solid 
instruments (ghana) such as cymbals, and hollow instruments 
(su^ira), or flutes. 

The Ndpyaidstra also mentions dhruvd, which were either songs 
or rhythmic musical patterns with or without words. They were 
used for specific purposes like the entry and exit of a character, re- 
lieving the tension of a situation, and covering up a fault during a 
performance. They did not necessarily form a part of the written 
text. Probably each troupe had its own stock of dhruvd out of 
which they chose an appropriate one for a given situation in any 
play. 

Although the Natya^stra does describe in some detail the musi- 
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cai tradition of the times, it is difficult to reconstruct a musical 
score with any degree of certainty as to its authenticity. There is a 
need for much more production-based research for this purpose. In 
the absence of such research, one can only try to arrive at a musi- 
cal form that is dramatically valid, even though it may not be the 
same as that suggested in the NafyaSdstra, by utilizing the earliest 
known forms. 

c. Accessories (dhdrya abhinaya): While the actor had to rely 
mainly on his own body to project the meaning of the play and 
evoke rasa in the audience, he could also utilize external objects— 
costumes, makeup, and stage properties— to establish his char- 
acter. 

One can, no doubt, get valuable hints from surviving tradi- 
tional theater forms in designing the production of a Sanskrit play. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that there is considerable variety 
as far as costumes, makeup, and stage properties are concerned. 
Though other sources of reference, such as ancient paintings and 
sculpture, can help provide models for designing costumes and 
stage properties, the .subtleties of stylization in makeup and color 
scheme still remain elusive. Moreover, the aesthetic su.sceptihilities 
of modern audiences may come into conflict with the demands of 
historical authenticity, and in turn endanger the basic intentions of 
the ancient Indian playwright. The Nafyasdstra to some extent can 
help in determining whether one has made an appropriate choice. 

For example, in the Nafya^dstra, certain colors are associated 
with different Vasfl. This color association is important for the de- 
sign of costumes as well as the makeup of different characters— 
which may include the painting of their bodies. One has to use 
one's own discretion in following this convention because the 
names of different colors and associations have changed in the 
course of time. Take, for example, the color called sydma which is 
associated with the rasa of love. Today we do not know exactly 
what color Sydma refers to. Reference to the traditional theater 
forms does not help us in clarifying this issue. In South Indian 
forms like KOtiydtt^^fn and Kathakali, pale green is used by noble 
lovers. On the other hand, similar characters in RSs Lila in, North 
India use pale blue. Literary works describe Sydma as the lumi- 
nous color of a rain-bearing cloud or the deep purple of the jaman 
fruit. 

Lighting, when required, was provided by oil lamps and 
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torches. I’his explains why the long, narrow rectangular acting 
area was preferred for presenting the complex dramatic forms in 
which more characters are present on the stage at the same time. 
In one of the existing folk dramas of western India called Bhavai, 
the actor uses small torches to highlight his expression at dramatic 
moments. Use of similar devices in ancient India cannot be ruled 
out. The Nllty(^^^stra does not discuss lighting in great detail, per- 
haps because in those days the {performances had to be given at 
anytime, to suit the convenience of the chief patron who commis- 
sioned the performance. Daylight {performances may have been 
{Popular. 

As regards stage scenery, it must be remembered that unlike 
modern plays, a Sanskrit drama did not require the construction 
of separate sets, even for multiscene plays. All plays were {per- 
formed either within the {permanent framework of a«theater suit- 
able for a given typ<? of play, or in a tem{Porary structure approx- 
imating the essential features of the {permanent theaters. The 
presence ot ai least twelve pillars for supporting the roof over the 
stage must have inspired the evolution of theater conventions like 
the zonal divisions (kak^y&vibhUga) which facilitate the uninter- 
rupted continuity of dramatic action, in spite of the fact that in a 
Sanskrit play a locale may change within the same act. 

The Ndtya^astra discusses hand as well as stage pro{Perties in 
great detail, but there is nothing to suggest that cutouts or solid 
scene props were used to create the illusion of reality as was done 
in nineteenth-century Western theater. Unfortunately, today, under 
the influence of the modern commercial theater, realistic scenery is 
frequently used in presenting a Sanskrit play. If the passages of the 
Ndtyai^stra referring to scenery are read in the context of the text 
of the surviving ancient plays, and also in the context of other the- 
ater conventions like zonal divisions and the four dimensions of 
acting, it seems more likely that only symbolic props were used 
when absolutely necessary. 

d. Emotional expre.ssion (sQttvika abhinaya): This dimension of 
acting refers to expression of the emotional state of the character 
and is directly related to the process of evoking rasa. The three di- 
mensions of acting described earlier are motivated and governed 
by it. At its climax it is physically expressed through tears, trem- 
bling, or other visible demonstrations of emotion. This type of act- 
ing de{Pends on the actor’s understanding of the play, the depth of 
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his perception, and sensitive awareness, if not experience, of the 
emotional complexities inherent in human life. 

A modern actor may not be in total agreement with the basic 
philosophy of an ancient play and may find it difficult to identify 
himself with the character he is playing. He should be assured that 
modern spectators also share this difficulty. In order to fulfill his re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the ancient character to his audience, 
he must first learn to appreciate the ethos of the .society in which 
the character lived. 

The organic relationship between acting and the text is 
much closer in a rasa-oriented play than in a modern play. In or- 
der to appreciate the importance of this fact, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the process of evoking rasa. 

All human beings, irrespective of time and space, are capable of 
feeling t'ertain basic emotions. These basic emotions or urges, 
which are of a permanent nature, are called permanent emotions 
(sthdyibhdva). The Ndfyasdstra recognizes only eight of them. 
They are the human capacities to love (rati), to feel enthusiastic 
about meeting a challenge (utsdha), to feel a sense of wonder (vis- 
maya), to be able to laugh (hdsa), to feel disgust (bihhatsd), anger 
(krodha), sorrow (ioka), and fear (bhaya). To this list of basic emo- 
tions later dramaturgists have added equanimity fsamata^,* affec- 
tion (mamatd), devotion (bhagavadrati), and others. 

Some of these urges are pleasant in themselves while others can 
be very painful. Luckily, they lie dormant until they are aroused 
by a suitable stimulus. In real life most events are capable of arous- 
ing them indiscriminately, leading to chaotic and painful experi- 
ences. A rasa-oriented play, on the other hand, carefully predeter- 
mines which of these basic emotions are to be aroused, when they 
are to be aroused, and how they are to be aroused. In order to en- 
sure the evocation of joyful consciousness (rasa) in the audience, it 
takes into account the fact that each of these basic emotions is ca- 
pable of being transformed into its respective rasa when it is uni- 
versalized (sddhdranikararia). In this process, a dormant basic 
emotion of a hero is brought to the conscious level in an encoijnter 
with a suitable stimulus (vibhdva). That dimension of the stiniulus 
which is the basic cause of arousing the permanent emotion is 
called dlambanavibhdva. In a love story the heroine would bj^ the 
causative stimulus, because it is only after meeting her that the 
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hero begins to feel conscious of his erotic emotion which until then 
had been dormant. In the early part of a drama, these stirrings are 
very feeble. Their intensity is weakened by the counteraction of 
other basic emotions which are aroused simultaneously and may 
have a negative effect on the erotic emotion. The process of bring- 
ing a dormant emotion to a conscious level is similar to what takes 
place when one plucks a single string of an instrument to get a cer- 
tain note but inevitably gets an accompanying wave of resonance. 

A favorable atmosphere is required to strengthen and stabilize 
this tentative initial conscious stirring of an emotion; it pushes the 
unhelpful and irrelevant basic emotions back into their dormant 
states. Springtime, a joyful garden, moonlight, are obviously more 
congenial to passionate love than a cremation ground full of dead 
bodies. As the heroine is the cause of the erotic emotion in the hero, 
the garden and the moonlight are the stabilizing factors of this 
emotion. These stabilizing factors are called the further stimuli 
( uddfpanavtdhd va ) . 

The audience should be able to identify with the exjjerience of 
the hero throughout the play. It is through the medium of the hero 
that the audience can experience rasa. Therefore, in the context of 
the evocation of rasa the hero is considered to be the main support 
or the refuge of the rasa (diraya),^ 

The playwright provides a suitable situation which the actors 
can and must take advantage of. The total impact of their acting 
in this context is known as anubhdva. During the course of dra- 
matic action, the characters go through various transitory emo- 
tions known as sarhcdribhdva. There are thirty-three of them, and 
it is important that the actor be able to identify and portray these 
transitory emotions. The analysis of the character in terms of the 
transitory emotions, in the context of the sublinks (sandhyafiga) of 
the play, helps the actor to determine how he should act at a given 
moment. 

A play may evoke several rasa but only one of them is permitted 
to become dominant (pradhdna rasa). The playwright sees to it 
that other rasa are subordinated to it. These subordinate rasa, 
known as gautia rasa, support and strengthen the dominant rasa. 
All the characters in a rasa-oriented play are the causative factors 
of a dominant rasa or of some subordinate rasa. This has a practi- 
cal significance for the actor: it helps him to find the key to the 
character he is to play. 
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Within the rasa structure of a particular play, each character 
plays a predetermined role which must eventually enhance the 
evocation of the dominant rasa. Though a degree of structuring is 
present in any play, a rasu-oriented play differs from a conflict- 
oriented play insofar as it is built upon a basic and firm structure 
of a dominant rasa supported by various subordinate rasa. The 
very choice of these subordinate rasa is determined by the need to 
evoke the dominant rasa, and the characters who evoke the subor- 
dinate rasa are juxtaposed in a manner that will enhance the evo- 
cation of the dominant rasa. This kind of structuring helps an ac- 
tor to know his place in relation to the main character and all the 
other characters. His awareness in turn strengthens his ability to 
remain within his own character throughout the play. This ex- 
plains why the minor roles in The Vision of Vdsavadatta at Ha- 
waii came through “surprisingly strong,** as noted in a local news- 
paper review. 

During the course of the play, even painful emotions are subli- 
mated and transformed into joyful consciousness with the flavor of 
their respective rasa through the process of universalization (sad’ 
hdranfkarai^a). An artist can create a beautiful picture out of dis- 
gusting raw material like a rotting body dumped on a garbage 
heap. A modern director must understand the implications of this 
fact. 


The text of the play indicates the degree and the type of styl- 
ization suitable for its acting and dramatic production. The Ndf- 
yaidstra describes two basic theatrical styles (dharmin), four basic 
theatrical tendencies (vftti), and four kinds of regional usages fpra- 
vftti) which influence the entire production. The theatrical styles 
indicate the degree of stylization, the dramatic tendencies, and the 
type of stylization that a given production should have. The Ndf- 
yaSdstra also mentions certain general categories such as the deli- 
cate and vigorous styles. None of these styles of acting and produc- 
tion arc “naturalistic** or “realistic** in the sense understood in 
modern theater, although all styles have some reference to reality. 
They differ from each other in the degree and type of abstraction. 

The two types of dramatic styles are realistic (lokadharmin) 4nd 
conventional (ndtyadharmin). The latter is more abstract than the 
former. The folk theater may have been almost exclusively realis- 
tic. In the sophisticated theater, with its insistence on refinement. 
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the conventionalized became predominant. That does not mean 
that realism was totally absent from the refined genres. While the 
plays of Kdliddsa and Bh3sa were on the whole conventional, 
some scenes from their plays could be performed in the more real- 
istic style. 

The four theatrical tendencies are called kaiiiki, arabhafU bhU- 
ratt and sdtvati. The kaiiikt is suitable for expressing delicate emo- 
tions, esfjecially in the lyrical plays (with love as the dominant 
rasa) where there are a large number of women characters. It en- 
courages tender emotions expressed through graceful dancelike 
movement patterns and music. Arabhaff, on the other hand, is 
suitable for spectacular plays evoking vigorous emotions like hero- 
ism, anger, and so on. In such plays women play a very insignifi- 
cant role, if any, and the hero exhibits excessive self-confidence 
bordering on arrogance (dhirodatta). Bhdratf implies overwhelm- 
ing emphasis on the spoken word and is suitable for plays where 
the auth<>r idies mainly on his literary skill for sharing his experi- 
ence with the audience. Its appeal may be more intellectual than 
emotional. Implications of s^tvatf are not clear. Perhaps it was re- 
lated to psychological plays where the expression of emotions was 
of vital importance. 

These basic tendencies could be further interpreted according 
to four main kinds of regional usages (pravrtti). The same charac- 
ter may use a different gesture pattern, wear a different costume 
and makeup according to different regional tastes, and yet evoke 
the same rasa. A modern director who can understand and appre- 
ciate this aspect of the ancient production style will find it easier to 
resolve many practical problems that crop up from time to time in 
presenting a play to an audience with a different cultural back- 
ground. One main objective in rasa-oriented plays is to evoke rasa. 
Anything that stands in the way must be removed. Even if a his- 
torically authentic costume, makeup, a gesture, or a posture dis- 
tracts the attention of the audience from the essence of the play, it 
must be discarded in favor of that which is more acceptable to the 
audience. The rasa-oriented play demands a gradual cultivation of 
taste in the audience. One cannot achieve rasa through shocking 
the audience into acceptance. 

There is very little work done so far, even by scholars, on theat- 
rical styles, tendencies, and regional usage as a whole. As this as- 
pect of performance has a very important practical implication. 
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theater workers interested in producing Sanskrit plays must give 
their serious attention to the study of this problem. 

In modern times, there is a language barrier which needs to be 
overcome in the production of a Sanskrit play. Medieval India 
tried to solve this problem by letting a character like a jester (vidu- 
9aka) repeat in the vernacular, and comment on, the Sanskrit dia- 
logue of other characters. This was the continuation of a tradition 
followed by the Sanskrit writers themselves. Perhaps, even in an- 
cient India, a common man did not speak or fully understand San- 
skrit. This may be the reason why all the women characters, as 
well as the characters belonging to the lower social strata, spoke 
Prakrit, the language of the common man. Later traditional forms 
like Kotiydttani have, of course, replaced the Prakrits with their 
regional languages, but in doing so, the role of the jester has re- 
mained and is even enlarged. Inevitably this affects the delicate 
balance of the original play. If the purpose of presenting an an- 
cient play is to share its original flavor with a modern audience, 
one should try to avoid the danger of inadvertently adapting a dis- 
tortion such as this. 

We can attack this problem today by presenting ancient plays in 
translation, and retaining as much of the original flavor as possi- 
ble. However, adequate translations are not readily available even 
in modem Indian languages. A translator of the classics must be 
acquainted with the problems of dramaturgy as well as poetry. In 
some Indian languages it is possible to use the same meters in 
which ancient verses were written without distorting the nature of 
the modern language. In other languages this is not possible. Some 
translators try to bypass this problem by resorting to free verse or 
by eliminating verse altogether. Such translations may be valid as 
far as the appreciation of the literary values of the play is con- 
cerned, but they cannot serve the purpose of the production which 
seeks to recapture the ancient style of performance. For this pur- 
pose it is essential to retain the balance between the prose and the 
verse in the original. 

Given these circumstances, what are the sources that (}an 
provide reliable suggestions and assistance in our attempt at un- 
derstanding the production style of the ancient Indian theater? ' 

The dramatic structure, as well as the stage directions given in 
the play, are the most reliable guides available to a modern direc- 
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tor who wants to present a Sanskrit classic. True, these directions 
may not have been written by the playwright himself. They may 
have been incorporated into the production script by the pro- 
ducers of the play at some later time. What we have inherited may 
have been one of these production scripts. But they do indicate a 
continuity in a style of production. This is the nearest one can hope 
to reach in the search for a lost tradition. To a modem director, the 
possibility of such interpolations need not present a serious obsta- 
cle as it might to a historian of literature. 

The Ndty^^^stra and the works of later dramaturgists can help 
us in interpreting these stage directions. The surviving traditional 
Indian theater can also provide a valid source of supplementary 
assistance, especially where corroboration is required. One can get 
valuable hints not only from such theater forms in India, but also 
from the traditional theater of those Asian countries with which 
ancient India was in contact. 

It is a significant coincidence that the uninterrupted tradition of 
formal classical theater in Japan, China, and Southeast Asia can 
be traced back to only about the thirteenth century a.d. This is the 
same period to which the surviving Indian traditional forms are 
generally traced. Southeast Asia has evolved its own versions of 
ancient Indian epics— the RctmSyaria and MahdbhClrata—hut not 
of the Ndpyaiastra. It is known that cultural exchange in that pe- 
riod took place through monks and traders rather than at the state 
level. This fact may partly explain the unfamiliarity with the 
NdfyaSHstra, Although Southeast Asians have their own distinctive 
aesthetic norms, some of their theater conventions are very similar, 
if not the same, to those described in the NdfyaSdstra. Some fea- 
tures mentioned in the Nupyaidstra have not survived in the exist- 
ing traditional theater forms in India. To understand them, one has 
to study the traditional forms of Asia. Drama in Asia has a closer 
affinity with the rasa-oriented ancient Indian theater than with the 
conflict-based Western theater. 

The production of The Vision of VQsavadattH that I directed 
at the University of Hawaii was part of the general education of 
students in the drama program. In six months time at the Univer- 
sity it was not possible to conduct special research into the ancient 
Indian style of production, but I was asked to bring to bear such 
knowledge and experience that I possess in an attempt to evolv^'ti 
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style of production that would make The Vision of VdsavadattCt a 
meaningful experience for the audience in Hawaii without com- 
promising the basic integrity of its original form and content. The 
specific aim was to work as much within the intentions of the an- 
cient performance tradition as time and practical circumstances 
would allow. 

In our situation at Hawaii, an international cast of students had 
to be initiated into the ethos of the play and into a culture with 
which they were largely unfamiliar. It may be mentioned, that, for 
such an effort to be succe.ssful, w^e believed, the involvement of the 
actors alone would not be enough. The entire team of theater 
workers, including the technicians, needed to share the purpose 
and objectives of the experiment. The audience would also have to 
be in a position to appreciate the ethos of the culture from which 
such a play emerged. 

To this end, an all-day Indian festival, or mela, was organized at 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts. The mela, along with other activi- 
ties, was presented in the few weeks preceding the production of 
the play in an attempt to create a receptive attitude among the 
playgoers and generate an understanding of the ethos of San.skrit 
drama. Guests participated in the various activities which were 
presented, such as floor decorating, arts and crafts, folk dance, 
and music. This event provided an opportunity for the community 
as a whole to be introduced in a more personal way to a culture 
that may have seemed at first distant and remote. 

In recent years, We.stern .scholars have shown increasing interest 
in the rasa theory. It was considered worthwhile to take this oppor- 
tunity to find out how a modern We.stern audience would respond 
to a rasa-oriented play. From this point of view, it was essential to 
select a play which would underline the distinctive features of 
rasa-oriented plays. Some major genres— farces and social come- 
dies, for example— have much in common with conflict-ba.sed 
Western plays. A social play like The Little Clay Cart (Mvechaka- 
fika)^ or a farce like A Saint and a Prostitute (Bhagavadajjuktya) 
could, perhaps, be more readily acceptable to a modern audience 
than a play like The Vision of Vdsavadattd. Although practical 
considerations like the availability of actors and actresses at the 
University of Hawaii influenced the selection, we deliberiitely 
chose to do this relatively difficult play because it is typically In- 
dian in tone, content, story, and emphasis upon rasa. Having made 
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the choice, it was necessary to work through the special demands 
deriving from the rasa structure of this play. 

The Vision of Vdsavadattd is the second play of a two-play se- 
ries written by BhSsa about the legendary Udayana, king of Vatsa 
in ancient India. The first play, called The Vow of Yaugandhara- 
yaxia (PratijfiQyaugandharayaria)^ is about the prime minister of 
Vatsa. These plays dramatize the struggle for power between the 
ancient Indian kingdom of Vatsa and its neighboring rivals. The 
dominant rasa of the two plays taken together is heroic, but that of 
the second is lyrical. When producing the second of the two plays, 
one has to take into account the predominance of the heroic rasa 
in spite of its lyrical overtones in The Vision of Vasavadatta. 
Though heroism in battle was the dominant rasa of the story as a 
whole, in The Vision of VasavadatW it manifested itself as the 
heroism of sacrifice and duty. It was a problem in staging The Vi- 
sion of Vasavadatta to decide whether to treat this facet of hero- 
ism as the dominant rasa, or to use love in separation as the domi- 
nant rasa. Though the first five acts out of six were concerned with 
love in separation, the electrifying effect of the call to war at the 
end of the fifth act reasserts the dominance of the heroic rasa. One 
cannot defy the rasa structure that the playwright has built into 
the play. 

In ancient India the two plays would probably have been pre- 
sented in a continuous cycle spreading over about two weeks, so 
that the movement from one rasa to the next would be natural. For 
a modern audience, this could hardly be a viable pro[>osition. The 
production of only the latter half of the story of Udayana had a de- 
cisive effect on all the aspects of its presentation. In a much shorter 
span of action the actor had to establish not only his character but 
also make it enriching enough to sustain the empathy of the audi- 
ence. The situation demanded a heavy dependence on the use of 
improvisation, which would only be possible for an actor well 
versed in such a dramatic form. In this context it should be remem- 
bered that it is the emotional expression in acting (sdttvika abhi- 
naya) that motivates all the other dimensions of acting. W hile its 
structural framework is predetermined by the text of the play, 
enough room is purposely left for the actor’s improvisations. The 
analogy for this practice can be found in classical Indian music. 
The element of improvisation plays an important role in all the 
surviving traditional forms in India. 
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At Hawaii this could scarcely be done, of course. It was not easy 
for the actors to identify themselves with the characters they were 
playing. For them, the problem of identification was both at the 
level of the technique and the idea. At the first reading of the play, 
the students reacted against the basic optimism and lack of con- 
flict. Some of them considered the script suitable only for chil- 
dren’s theater. They had to be introduced to a world view and so- 
cial ethics of a culture very different from their own. Eventually, 
however, most of them were able to understand and even to appre- 
ciate the unfamiliar ethos of this play. 

The Vision of Vasavadattd belongs to one of the most complex 
genres developed by the ancient Indian theater, known as nataka. 
In it, we find all the dramatic tendencies (vrtti), in different de- 
grees, integrated to form a complex whole. In the Hawaii produc- 
tion of The Vision of Vdsavadattd, the delicate tendency was em- 
phasized, in spite of the fact that the spectacular tendency (dra- 
bhatf vftti) could have helped in bridging the gap between the two 
plays. The Vow of Yaugandharayana and The Vision of Vdsava- 
dattd. The spectacular tendency facilitates the evocation of hero- 
ism while the delicate tendency evokes the tenderness of love. It en- 
ables one to explore the possibility of strengthening the heroism of 
sacrifice and duty by juxtaposing it with the melancholy tender- 
ness of love. By emphasizing the attractiveness of what they were 
giving up, the quality of sacrifice and duty in all the major charac- 
ters of the play was enhanced. 

The choice of the delicate tendency (kaiHkl vrtti) helped both 
the director and the actors. It provided a framework within which 
one did not have to depend on the improvisational capacity of the 
actor. One could resort to a more structured form of expression as 
often as possible. For instance, when PadmSvatT enters with her 
friends playing with a ball, the whole sequence was played as a 
dance. The ethos of the play at this point was easier to convey due 
to the structuring provided by the dance element. Also, in the case 
of the scene in which Vasavadattd hears of the marriage of her be- 
loved Udayana to her own companion, and while she wea^ves a 
garland of flowers for the bridegroom, the element of danci^ was 
once again introduced. She remembers moments from hei own 
past, realizes the reality that faces her, and, as she speaks, afllows 
herself to be carried by the music. Thus, without adding a single 
word to the text of the play, the emotional content of the author’s 
words was underlined through stylized movements and music. 
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Probably in the ancient theater these scenes would have empha- 
sized the literary teridency (bharatt vrtti). The same purpose was 
achieved here through the delicate tendency. It may be noted here 
that both these scenes received the spontaneous response of the au- 
dience and were considered to be especially moving. They also 
prepared the way for the dream secjuencc of VSsavadatla in which 
the delicate tendency has its most rightful place. 

In the translation of the play great care was taken to conv('y 
through an American idiom the original intention of the plav- 
wright. As the evocation of rasa is the main purpose of a Sanskrit 
play, the audience must be helped to understand and appreciate 
Bhclsa’s words if they an* to have any emotional rapport with and 
taste the subtl(*ties of its rasa structure. Except lor minor omissions 
and adaptations in tlie modes of addre.ssing diff(‘r(*Mt characters 
and their exc lamations, the original text was not changed. The* bal- 
ance between th(‘ prose and the verse was carefully maintained, 
and all of Bftasa’s vcrs(\s rendered in English which follow(*d the 
syllable count of the various verse forms (sec my not(*s and the 
script). A .sp(‘cific melodic line was given to each verse form, en- 
abling different charact(*rs to sing, recite, or chant their verses in 
the meters used by Bhasa. The* actors worked hard to li*arn th(* 
word patterns that were used, and w'cre able {o produce the de- 
sired effect, both in rt‘lation to the intentions of the playw right and 
their rapport with the audience. 

The rasa as.sociation guided the color .scheme of the production 
as a whole, especially of the costumes and makeup. The Natyaids- 
tra clearly states that the actor’s face should be decorated with 
.suitable designs. Its mention of painting the actor’s body need not 
be taken literally and may not be .suitable for all plays. Ilow'ever, 
the makeup must underline the highly stylized (natyadharmin) 
quality of the production while assi.sting the actors in e.stabli.shing 
their characters. The decision to paint the bodies of the actors 
was taken after trying out .several alternatives to s(m vt* this pur- 
pose. This practice is still being followed in .sona* traditional forms 
like the Has Lila and aLso by folk dancers on c(‘rtain occasions in 
India. 

Udayana, the hero of this play, is a noble character with artistic 
temperament (dhira lalita ndyaka). Although he is the main su|> 
port (a.iraya) of heroism in the story as a whole, in The Vision of 
Vdsavadattd he is the support of the love in separation (vipralam- 
bha ir^gdra). His costume, therefore, had a base of orange color 
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which is associated with the heroic (vTra) rasa, with a significant 
proportion of purple, the color of love (§ri\gara), and tinged with 
gray, the color of pathos (karuna rasa). His costume was designed 
to be harmonious and sober. His body was painted, head to toe, in 
purple, and large facial decorations were used to accent the char- 
acter’s pride and position. 

Vasavadatta is the cause of the arousal (Cllambanavibhdxxj) of 
romantic love (kctma iffigdra). During the physical separation 
from her husband, emotionally .she comes closer to him. While she 
is the heroine separated from her lover (pro^itabhartrka ndyikfi), 
she becomes completely assured of her husband’s love (svadhina- 
patika nayikd) in spite of his second marriage during the play. Her 
colors in this production were gray and purplish magenta which 
expressed her love in separation. 

PadmavatT is the cau.se (dlambanavibhdva) of bringing in the 
element of the love of convenience (ar tha Splgdra). She was given a 
glittering costume heavily ornamented with gold which spoke of 
her wealth and position. However, temperamentally she is sw'(H‘t, 
patient, and devoid of jealou.sy (dhira ndyikd). Therefore, no trace 
of vulgarity was allowed to sneak into her costume and makeup. 

Red predominated the color scheme of the costumes and of thi* 
makeup of the guards becau.se this color is a.ssociated w ith the an- 
gry mood (raudra rasa) and martial spirit. The vidu^aka was 
dressed in white with a dash of yellow with designs of the same 
color on his body. White is a.ssociated with laughter (^r gaietv 
(hdsya rasa). The co.stumes of the two chamberlains had r(‘d and 
yellow to expre.ss their concern wuth the material well-bcu'ng of 
their masters and their positions of authority. 

As far as the line of the co.stumes is concerned, th(‘ Ndlya^dstra 
advises us to follow the fashions of the country and the period. Ob- 
viously, even in Bh<lsa's time people in different regions of the In- 
dian subcontinent wore different types of costumes. For example, 
in the production, Vasavadatta was dressed as a w'oman of Avanti, 
in a style different from that of PadmavatT who was from the state 
of Magadha. What, exactly, was the difference in these two styles is 
not clear from the textbf the play. Sculpture, with its emphasis on 
the line of the body, tends to make the costumes as transparmt as 
possible, reducing their details to the minimum. Paintings ih this 
respect can be better guides, especially when they are seen iri con- 
junction with the sculpture of a given period. Unfortunately,: very 
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few examples of sculpture or painting are so far available to us 
from the pre-Mauryan period (third century b.c.) which perhaps 
was nearer to BhSsa's time. The line drawings from the caves of 
Sltabenga (second century b.c.) and the ninth cave of Ajanta (first 
century b.c.), as well as the sculpture of Saftchl and Bharhut (sec- 
ond century b.c.) and the photographs of the recent excavations at 
Kau^ambl, the ancient capital of the Kingdom of Vatsa over which 
the hero of the play ruled, were consulted in choosing the costumes 
for the play. Women of the upper classes did not wear any garment 
above their waist, covering their breasts with a wide variety of 
necklaces. There is a medallion in the museum at Allahabad 
which is near the ruins of Kausambi, depicting the elopement of 
Vasavadatta with Udayana on an elephant while the jester hangs 
on to the tail of the animal. This too was a useful source of refer- 
ence for the designing of the costumes and the headdresses of the 
main characters. 

The women of that time wore either a two- or three-piece cos- 
tume made up of pieces of unstitched cloth. The main part of the 
costume was a broad piece of cloth, worn waist downwards, sa- 
ronglike, with a number of variations in style. Another piece was 
draped over the two shoulders and fell low over the breasts. The 
third piece was worn by some women as a sash over their breasts, 
front to back. Only the foreign girls serving at the courts as danc- 
ers or attendants wore a stitched upper garment with long sleeves. 
In some communities in India, women, until very recently, wore 
the upper garment only after marriage. However, practical consid- 
erations like the susceptibility of the audience and the actresses 
had to play a part in the final .selection of the costumes, and the 
three-piece costume was chosen. 

The only stage property used in the production, and which 
forms a legitimate part of the aharya abhinaya, was a single unob- 
strusive wooden seat. This prop served as a seat of the tapasT (Her- 
mit Woman) in the first act, as a stone bench in the second and the 
fourth acts, as a bed in the fifth act, and as a royal seat in the last 
act. This being a nCltyadharmin production, hand props were also 
reduced to the basic minimum. The vidu^aka, for instance, was 
given a crooked staff of liana vine. It accentuatevl his incongruous 
position in the play. For the rest, all allusions to realit>' were 
mimed. This included flowers in the garden, buzzing bees, the 
weaving of garlands, shcH)ting of arrow's, and bouncing the ball. ^ 
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When the sets were designed, the main consideration was to ap- 
proximate the physical and architectural resources of the rectan- 
gular theater described in the Ncttyaidstra, As mentioned earlier, 
The Vision of Vdsavadattd being a play of the most complex genre 
known as ndfaka, the zonal divisions required for its presentation 
can be best provided by the rectangular rather than the square or 
the triangular playhouse. The total area of a medium size play- 
house according to the Ndtyaidstra was 96’ x 48*. This was 
equally divided into two squares of 48* x 48*— one for the audito- 
rium and the other for the stage. The plinth of the stage could be 
about one-and-a-half to two feet. The audience sat on ascending 
tiers facing the actors. The pillars supporting the roof created side 
lobbies for the movement of the actors on the stage. From the 
point of view of the audience, the decorative downstage pillars 
looked like three frames in which pictures created by the colorful 
actors continuously emerged and dissolved. This frontal juxtaposi- 
tion between the actors and the audience in a rectangular theater 
is in essence the same as in a modern proscenium theater. At Ken- 
nedy Theater, many basic elements of the Sanskrit stage were ob- 
tained: a central rectangular acting area of 24’ x 12*, four supple- 
mentary’ acting areas created on the sides by an arrangement of 
pillars, a back wall with a cfoor right and a door left, a raised area 
at the rear of the stage, and a musicians’ platform. 

The height of the raisecj area upstage (rafiga§fr^a) was reduced 
to nine inches, and the upstage rectangle where the musicians sat 
was raised by six inches and was surrounded by a railing as is done 
in the temples of South India. As The Vision of Vdsavadatta is 
written in a delicate (sukumCtra) lyrical style, construction of a 
false decorated roof, involving considerable labor and expense, 
was not insisted upon. Instead, a canopy supported by four addi- 
tional pillars was raised over the musicians to give their instru- 
ments more resonance. In the absence of the false roof, the two 
central pillars downstage were considered nonfunctional and were 
thus omitted in the interest of the sight lines of the auditorium, al- 
though there was an effect on the appearance of the picture frames 
in relation to which the blocking was initially planned for tfie pro- 
duction. The central pillars between the area downstage (rdfigapi- 
fha) and the area upstage (rafigaStr^a) were retained for their sym- 
bolic use in the production but their height was considerably 
reduced. 
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Sanskrit drama does not observe the three unities in the sense 
meant by Aristotle, but it does lay a great stress on the unity of im- 
pact. A Sanskrit play may cover a period of several years but any 
given act of the play includes events only of one day. Locale how- 
ever, may change as often as is required within a single act. Con- 
ventions of the physical theater are closely related to Sanskrit dra- 
matic structure. All the characters must leave the stage at the end 
of each act. The lights need not be dimmed to suggest a time lapse, 
but the musicians must continue to play so as to establish the tran- 
sition between the mood of the preceding act and the one that fol- 
lows. A stylized walk (parikramaria) together with a verbal de- 
scription spoken by the character is sufficient to suggest a change 
of a locale. This convention still survives in most of the traditional 
theater forms in India today. The type of stylization however, dif- 
fers with each form. In The Vision of VQsavadatta at Hawaii, the 
Kutiy^ttan.i s'.ylc was adopted for the stylized walk from one lo- 
cale to another. 

There was no front curtain in the ancient Indian theater, nor 
was there any curtain dividing the area downstage from the area 
upstage. The entire stage area of 48* x 24*, in front of the back- 
stage (nepathya) wall was visible to the audience from the begin- 
ning right through to the end of the performance. The only cur- 
tains on the stage were those covering the two doors on the back 
wall and a small eight-by-four-foot rectangular curtain called 
javanika, which was held by hand by the stage assistants during 
the entries and exits of the characters. 

Stage directions like ‘‘enter Hermit Woman sitting** can be fol- 
lowed with the help of the movable curtain. “So and so entered 
with the agitated toss of a curtain,’* may refer to this movable cur- 
tain or to the curtain covering the back doors. This convention still 
exists in some traditional forms of South India, for example, KCifi- 
y^tt^ni, Kr^rianattam, Kuchipudi, Yakshagilna. The text of The 
Vision of Vasavadatta clearly indicates the use of the hand curtain 
(javanik^) in the first act when the Hermit Woman enters seated, 
and in the la.st act when the hero orders the removal of the curtain 
in order to see Vasavadatta. One of the ancient commentators sug- 
gests that a veil covering the face can also serve the same purpose 
in the last act. In this production, however, the hand curtain, 
about b* X 4’ and held by two assi.stants, was used in both the cases. 
It was also used for emphasizing the first entry of \’asavadatta and 
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Yaugandharayaoa in the manner it is used in South Indian forms. 
For the first entry of Padmavatl and her retinue in Act I, it was 
used as a canopy as is sometimes done in the Jashnabhand form of 
Kashmir. 

The zonal division (kak^ydvibhdga) is not rigidly laid down. 
There is no tangible construction, or lines erected for any given 
play, to divide the acting area. A character entering first would, by 
his movement, identify certain areas with different parts of a lo- 
cale. Characters who entered later would confirm this area demar- 
cation in their sp)eech and movement. There are no explicit rules 
about the entry and the exit of characters. However, in most exist- 
ing traditional theater forms in India, the characters enter from 
the door on the actor’s right and exit from the one on the left, 
which we did in most cases. 

A Sanskrit play starts with the preliminary preparation and in- 
vocation (pUrvarafiga) of all the elements necessary for a perfor- 
mance. This prepares the audience for the play that is to be per- 
formed. The Naft/uidstru gives in great detail instructions for this 
part of the performance. Even though these were not written into 
the script of Bhdsa’s play, they must be considered an essential part 
of its performance: they set the initial tone for an appreciation of 
the play. In most traditional theater forms prcliniinariesxxist in 
one form or another, though not in their entirety as described in 
the NatyaSdstra. For The Vision of Vdsavadatta we tried to redis- 
cover the purvarafiga in their original form as far as was possible. 

In our production, the initial ceremony began with drumbeats 
and the entry of the orchestra of four musicians. The orchestra, af- 
ter they settled down and tuned their instruments, played a short 
introductory piece that set the mood of the play. Stage a.ssistants 
then entered to cleanse the stage by sprinkling water on it. They 
lighted the oil lamps by the pillars and burned incense to purify 
the air. The leading actress then made an offering of flowers to the 
deity of the stage, paid homage to the musicians and their instru- 
ments, and offered her respects to the audience. 

Next, the stage manager, the sQtradhara, or the one who 'holds 
the strings of the play and has been responsible for the training of 
the actors and direction of the play, introduces the audience Jto the 
ethos of the play through appropriately chosen verses, whfti'h he 
chants. The verses he chose were not a part of the written text of 
the play but were chosen for the production of The Vision of Vasa- 
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vadattd to establish a mood of calm conviction, noble melancholy, 
and solemn resolve. 

The stage manager was accompanied by two stage assistants, 
one of whom carried an earthen pot filled with water, and the 
other the flag of Lord Indra (the god of rain). The flag of Lord 
Indra is associated with the legend of the beginning of drama and 
is considered to be a symbol of protection to the performers. It has 
retained its ritualistic significance in the preliminaries of the play 
(purvaranga). In the past, the raising of the flag on a tall pole may 
have served the purpose of announcing to the invitees that the play 
was about to start. The N^ty^Sastra describes various phases of 
these preliminaries, which include the worship of this flag. Today, 
we do not know what this flag looked like. In some surviving tradi- 
tional forms the assistants make a round of the .stage with a tiny 
red or orange triangular flag in hand. Others use a long pole. Con- 
sidering it? <^‘eremonial significance, effort was made to enhance 
the flag’s vi.sual impact and dignity in this production. Lord Indra 
is a.ssociated with the rainbow. Several circular rings bearing rows 
of tiny flags of seven colors were attached to the upper half of the 
pol(\ which was (‘ighi leet long, in a tapering order. The topmost 
ring had purple flags and the base had the orange colors associated 
with the dominant rasa of the play. This was carried solemnly to 
the four corners of the .stage. 

The flag was then fixed close to the aiulience, and the stage man- 
ager led the invocation. The .stage, now sanctified through the in- 
vocation, provided an appropriate atmo.sphere of communion and 
harmony between the audience and the actors. Finally, the stage 
manager ended the ceremony by narrating the first half of the 
duology—the story line of The Vow of Yaugandharayana—so that 
the audience would know what action had preceded The Vision of 
Vdsavadattd. 

No dhruvd songs were incorporated into the presentation of The 
Vision of Vdsavadattd at Hawaii. The instrumental music, espe- 
cially drums and flute.s, was used to highlight the exits, entries, and 
the special moments in the play. The orchestra accompanied the 
movements and walks as well as the songs of the characters. The 
choice of the instruments took into account the fact that while per- 
cussion instruments have, more or less, retained their ancient char- 
acter, string in.struments like harps and lutes have changed consid- 
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erabiy. Only plucked stringed instruments, not bowed ones, were 
used. An attempt was also made to approximate the chanting of 
verses in their original meters. However, the melodic structure had 
to be based on the comparatively older and simpler rQga as no 
other feasible alternative was forthcoming. 

The audience in Hawaii often gets an opportunity to see tra- 
ditional Japanese and Chinese theater, but this was perhaps their 
first exposure to a rasa-oriented ancient Indian play. They were en- 
chanted by the exotic quality of the nhUrya abhinaya in this pro- 
duction, but their respon.se to the script, as such, was mixed. Those 
who were conditioned to expect the tensions of Western drama 
were di.ssatisfied with the smooth emotional curve of the play. To 
some, its social ethics were not acceptable. On the other hand, it 
was a pleasant surpri.se to meet a group of twenty to twenty-five 
spectators after almo.st every performance who were eager to 
share an experience which was so unusual to them. One of them 
said that this play expressed something which he had felt within 
himself all the time without realizing it. A group of young people 
expressed a feeling that it is good to know that such human rela- 
tion.ships are possible. 

For me personally, this production of The Vision of Vdsave^atta 
at Hawaii was a rewarding as well as a revealing experience. It 
would be reasonable to have^expected a negative, or at best a hesi- 
tant, response t.o this play; but the positive response that came 
from a large number of sp)ectators perhaps reflects the changing 
mood of our times. Having taken the first .step towards the explora- 
tion of the umver.se, perhaps it is high time that man puts his own 
house, on this earth, in order. The intercultural learning process 
has now accpiired a practical significance. One may not necessar- 
ily adoj)t alien cultures but one must understand them and learn to 
appreciate the values they represent. 

To tho.se who have still not lost their faith in the future of man, a 
rasa-oriented play has something to offer. This need not mean, the 
acceptance of social values and ethics of the ancient world. Niod- 
ern writers can write rasa-oriented plays on contemporary theiines. 
They can benefit from the study of the dramatic structure of San- 
skrit classics. It would be interesting to have a writers* work.shop 
for this purpose. 
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The relevance of ancient Sanskrit plays in modern limes will 
continue to be debated at various levels. Is it necessary to revive a 
dead theater? Even if it were desirable to do so, can it be done? 
Can it be reconstructed as it was in the past? Perhaps not. But a 
serious attempt at its rediscovery may help the emergence of new 
forms rooted in their own soil. Attempts by some people in tli<‘ 
modern Indian theater, chasing novelty for the sake of novelty, 
tend to degenerate into mere stunts and gimmicks. They cannot 
succeed in evoking a spontaneous response from the collective sub- 
conscious of their audience. The theater in modern India has yet to 
play the vital role that it did in ancient times. At least for India, 
the relevance of rediscovering its own past should no longer raise 
any .serious doubts. q 

Rediscovery of the ancient Indian theater has a relevance not 
only for modern theater in India, but also for tho.se countries in 
Asia whkh 1.0 in search of their identity and are anxious to forge 
links with their past. Some aspects of the rasa-oriented theater can 
have a universal appeal. It may be relevant for the world theater 
to explore this lo.st tradition while evolving a common ethos for the 
world of tomorrow. After all, this tradition does embody in itself 
the experience of a culture in which more than one-fifth of man- 
kind is still root<‘d. This, if nothing else, .should be enough to moti- 
vate an international effort in this direction. If the current urge for 
peace leads to an era of coexi.stence and cooperation, it is within 
the realm of possibility that the young citizens of the world may 
get more and mon* interested in the rasa-oriented theater with its 
emphasis on .synthesis and consen.su.s. 


Notes 


1. BhSsa was one of the most impoVtant pla\ wiights of .iru ienl India, who prok 
ably lived in 4.S() b.c.. Out of his thirteen sur\ iv ing plays. The Vision of Vdsci- 
vadattd is the best, and has remained popular foi centuries. Bh^sa has ex- 
plored most of the major genres evoKed by the ancient Indian theater and 
may have contributed towards their deselopment. 1 le undoubtedlv influencetl 
the writers coming after him. He is loved for his humanism, characterization, 
and simple, lucid style. 

2. Dhfra refers to several positive qualities that a character must have m order 
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lo become the hero of a Sanskrit play, or the nCiyaka. He must have adequate 
moral courage to overcome all the obstacles coming in the way of his achiev- 
ing his objects e without losing his emotional balance, dignity, or the basic 
nobility of his character. Within this framework, the hero may exhibit tem- 
peramental differences: dhfra lalita ndyaka is a hero distinguished for his aes- 
thetic qualities (Udayana was this kind of hero); dhiroddtta ndyaka is a hero 
with excessive self-confidence bordering on arrogance; dhird ndyikd is a hero- 
ine with a sw'cet templar who is patient and devoid of jealousy. PadmavalT was 
this type of henune. 

3 . Arthopak^epaka are the linking devices useil in ancient Sanskrit drama to 
make its structure compact and complete. Information which is dramatically 
uninteresting 01 not feasible enough to lx* included in the main acts, and 
which may not help the smcK^th progression of the dramatic action but is nec- 
essary for follow ing the story line, is given to the audi(‘nce through five link- 
ing devices; Introductory scenes (viskamhhaka) give the essential background 
of important events through the characters of ade(|nate status who are likely 
lo posst'ss such information. In The Vision of Vdsavadattd, such a scene 
comes before the l>egmning of Act VI. Connecting scenes (prave^aka) can be 
used only between two acts lor giving iniormution about events that occurrc'd 
during rhe period that separ.iles the two acts. In The Vision oj Vasavadatta 
such scenes come UMore Acts II, I\’ and V The remaining three linking de- 
V ices are oH.stage announcements (< tllikd). the continuation of the last scene of 
the preceding act into the beginning of tin* next act (afikdvatdra), an<i a refei- 
ence to an event in the act that follows iafikasya). NeilhiT the hero 1101 the ht*i 
oine directly p.irticipates in the linking scenes. 

4. Ahhi, literally, means toward the root; ni means lo lead; thus, ahhinaya is 
that which leads toward As a technical term m drainatiirgv it coveis evc'is- 
thing that an actor denss and uses'on the stage in ordt*r to convc*y the meaning 
of the play to the spectators and evoke a joyful consc iousness (rasa) in fTiem. It 
includes acting, inukeup, costumes, and decor. 

5. A Sanskrit verse is regulated bt (juantity and not b\ accent as Knglish seises 
are. This was one of the major problems that had to he faced in translating 
The Vision of Vdsavadaftd for the production at Hawaii, where the attempt 
was to retain as much of the original flavor as possible. A stan/a usu.illy c 011 - 
sists of two c^r four quarters A cjuarter is regulated either by the iiumher ol 
syllables or by syllabic instants. The quality of a syllable is determined b\ its 
vowel. A syllable with a short vowel is called heavy 'rh(‘re are lillv-.seven stan- 
zas 111 7’he X'ision of Vdsavadatia, with eleven dilferi'iit meters as follows. 

Name and characteristics of the meter used Number and placi* wIkwc 

tin* meter is used 


Anu^iubh 

has two lines, four quarters with eight .syllables. Act 1; verses 2,7, fO, 15 
for each of which the sixth i.s* long and the fifth is Act I V. verses 2 1 , 2 J, 24, 
short. The seventh syllable in the .second and 25 

fourth quarter i.s long. There will be a pause at Act V: versivs 3 1 , 3 J. 33, 
the end of every quarter. The meter is regulated 34, 35, 36 ^ 

by the number of syllables. Act VI: verses 4 1 , 44 , 45, 

47,49. 50,!|l, 

52. 54, 55, .56.57 
Total: twenty-six verses 
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Name and characteristics of the meter used Number tind plac e where 

the meter is usc-d 

Ary a 

is regulated by the syllabic instants; has two Act 1: verse 1 
lines and four quarters. Syllabic instants arc Act IV; verses 19, 20 

twedve in the first quarter, eighteen in the sec‘- 'Ibtal: three verses 

ond, twelve in the third, and fifteen in the 
fourth. The pause comes at the end of each quar- 
ter. 


Lpendravajra 

is regulated by the nurn[>er of syllables; has four Act V: verse 38 

lines with eleven syllables in each and four There is only one verse in 

c|uarters with a pause at the end of each. this meter. 

Vpajati 

is regulated by the number of syllables; has four Act V; verse 30 
lines with eleven syllables in each. The pause There is c^nly one verse m 
comes at the encJ ol each of its four quarters. this meter. 

Salini 

is regulated by the number oi syllables; has four Act I: serse 1 3 

lines with eleven sy llables in each and has four Act IV; verse 22 

(piarters. The pause is at the fourth syllable Act VI: verse 48 

Total: thrc'e verses 

Vaiivadeix 

IS regulated l>y syllables; has four lines with Act I: ver.se 9 
twelve .syllables m each. The pause is at the filth There is cmly one verse in 
svllable. this meter. 

Vasantatilaka 

is regulatc'd by syllables; has four lines with Act I: veTs€*.s 4, 6, 1 1 

fourteen syllables in each. The pause comes at Act IV: s ei se 1 8 

the end cjf the eighth syllable. The scheme of the Act V- verses 26, 27. 28 

vowels in the line is: long, long, short, long. Act VI; verses 40, 42, 43, 


short, short, .short, long, .short, short, long, short, 
short, short. 

Total; 

53 

eleven verses 

Sikharitif 

is regulated by syllables; has four lines with 
st;ventet»n syllables in each. The pau.se comes at 

Act I; 

verses 14, 16 
tw'o verses 


the sixth syllable. The .scheme of the vowels in 
the line is: short, long, long, long, long, long, 

.short, short, short, short, short, long, short, long, 

Icmg, short, long. 

Harinf 

is regulated by syllables; has two lines with Act VI; verse 46 
seventeen .syllables in each. The pau.se comes at There is only one verse in 
the sixth and tenth .syllables. The arrangement this meter, 
of vowels isi short, short, short, short, short, 
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Name and characteristics of the meter used Numbi'r and place where 

the meter is used 


long, long, long, long, long, short, long, short, 
short, long, short, long. 

Srirdulavikrf(fita (roar of the lion) 

is regul.ited hy s> llables; has four lines with Act 1: verses 3,8, 12 
nineteen syllables in each. The pause comes at Act I\' verse 1 7 
the twelfth syllable. The vowel arrangement is: Act V vtT.ses 29, 37 
long, long, long, short, short, long, short, l«)ng, Total: six verses 
short, short, short, long, long, long, short, long, 
long, short, short. 

Pulpit Agra 

is regulated b\ syllables; has four lines; tsselve .‘\ct I: verse S 
syllables are used in the first and the third line; Act \'I: verse 39 
thirteen syllables are used in the second and 'Ibtal: two verses 
fourth lines. The pause comes at the end of each 
quarter. 

b. Airaya, literally, means giving protection. As a technical term in dramaturgv 
it refers to the hero of a play w'ithout whose support a dormant basic* urge ol a 
.spectator cannot surface to a conscious k*vel and eventuall) transform itself 
into the joyful consciousness of its respective rasa. 



Sanskrit Drama 
as an Aggregate 
of Model Situations 


M. Christopher Byrski 


Thk first theatfrs in Europe to lend their stages to exotic themes 
were thiise of llie Jesuit colleges. In Poland, at such places like Lu- 
l)lin and Lwow, by the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, plays dealing with spectacular exploits of 
missionaries were staged. We can safely suppose similar occur- 
rences all over Europe.* B\ the middle of the eighteenth century 
and especially in the latter half of it, similar exotic plays, though 
no longer coiRcrned with religious missionaries or confined to the 
Jesuit colleges, appeared all over Europe. The best example might 
be the notorious Indian Widow which, under different titles and in 
different versions, circulated in theaters of Flurope, being every- 
where apparently extremely well received by the public.^ In spite 
of the fact that such plays presented a highly adulterated picture 
of India, or rather, becau.se of that very .shortcoming, the Euro- 
pean public should have been well prepared to welcome genuine 
Indian drama. Con.sequently, it comes rather as a surprise that, 
when in 1 789 William Jones for the first time translated the Sacoji- 
tala of Kalidasa which was rendered two years later into German 
by Georg For.ster, it was not followed by an outburst of interest on 
the part of the European theater. The staging of ^akuntala and 
other Sanskrit dramas remains sparse to this day, and often when 
attempted, dissolves into meaningless pageantr)' or evolves into a 
completely un-Indian novel theatrical performance.^ 

The reason behind that situation is not very difficult to find. 
With what might be called “exoticism” on the Euro{>ean stage, we 
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molded our rather modest knowledge of India into something 
which we Europeans could understand and with which we could 
easily identify. Consequently, such plays as the Indian Widow pre- 
sented a picture which, apart from a few exotic and often wrongly 
applied names and faces of the chief protagonists covered with 
brownish makeup, did not contain any other apparent Indian fea- 
tures. Indian heroes and heroines as well as villains in those plays 
behaved in perfectly European ways, and I presume that if among 
the audience there had been an Indian, he would have most proba- 
bly wondered why Europeans chose this pseudo-Indianness in or- 
der to show themselves to themselves. 

If I could answer his query, I would say that it is deeply in- 
grained narcissism which bars one man from meaningful contact 
with another man. Most often we have been more interested in 
ourselves in India than in India herself. FVom personal experience 
I know that to break that shell is not easy. Yet it is an absolute con- 
dition of any real encounter. Otherwise we shall endlessly gaze at 
our own image simply dressed up in an Indian costume, which is 
hardly faithfully copied at that! This danger threatens not only 
Westerners writing and producing exotic plays supposedly about 
India. It also applies to the production of original Indian plays. 
Our critical apparatus is not geartxl to appn'ciate and judge those 
aspects of the anckmt Indian theatrical tradition that determine its 
peculiarly Indian character. Consequently, we try to see in Indian 
plays the same values (or their absence) which we are used to ap- 
preciating in the infamous Indian Widow. The resulting products 
only testify to the sad fact of basic misunderstanding. For original 
Sanskrit dramas (even in translation) yield them.selves neither to 
an operetta-type of interpretation nor to any other known to W('s- 
terners. Thus, it i.s precisely here that we have to look for the rea- 
sons why original Sanskrit dramas did not appeal to the general 
public in a way comparable to our own pseudo-Indian plays. 

It may not be out of place to add here that the perfect innocence 
of Westerners with regard to cla.ssical Indian tlu‘atrical conven- 
tions of staging plays contributed in no small measure to our over- 
all failure to understand anti appreciate those* plays. Therefore, 
our main effort should go in two directions: first, we have to dder- 
mine those values which not only constitute the “otherness’^ of 
Sanskrit drama but which also constitute its raison d'etre in the 
repertoire of Western theater; and second, we should pinpoint cor- 
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responding aspects of Indian theatrical convention that pertain to 
performance. But this last problem will remain for the time being 
outside the present study. 

To my mind, the values in question lay in the tact that each San- 
skrit drama represents an aggregate of model situations peculiar to 
the ancient Indian Weltanschauung. Yet before I try to elucidate 
this concept of model situations, I should like to repeat an argu- 
ment regarding the need to understand Sanskrit drama properly, 
uhich though coinmonpla(‘e, bears repetition at this point. That 
one man can no longer ignore another man is the argument often 
repeated by the great and the insignificant. “Not to ignore" implies 
an active attitude of trying to know one’s fellow man in happine.ss 
and in misery, in victory and in failure, in sum, in basic or model 
existential situations. 

One of the definitions of the art of theater to be found in the 
Ndtyamstra says that the art of theater is no more and no less than 
the* nature ot the world with its happiness and despair represented 
through acting.^ This alone is enough to prove my point that in the 
form of a Sanskrit drama we have an aggregate of these model sit- 
uations which, whe'ii lived through by our fellow man, show him 
to us in his bare humanness. 

Let me now' drop the.se general divagations and present m\ 
main thoughts. Sanskrit drama as an aggregate of model situations 
is considered in chapter 2 1 of the Ndtyasdstra. The term used in 
this connection is itivrtta. Suggesting an interpretation of this 
w'ord on the same liiu's with the well-known interpretation of the 
word itihdsa (history), I would render it in English as meaning “so 
it happened." Here it w ill not .so much denote any particular event 
of the past as the e.ssence of each happening— its inner .structure or 
.st'ciuence. 

The elaborate structure of the plot (w Inch is the term I shall use 
for itivftta)^ is built of tw'o categories of elements. The first cate- 
gory is an idea of pure action, called kdrya. It constitutes the basis 
of a plot and it is divided into five phases (avasthd). First comes the 
beginning (drambha) phase with its most important feature the de- 
sire to act (autsukya). Next comes the effort (yatna) pha.se and, as 
its very name indicates, it is characteri/ed by a concrete effort un- 
dertaken as a result of the desire to act. The third phase is called 
the phase of hope (prdptydsd). It is here that, as the result of earlier 
effort, a hope of attainment of fruit is born. The final, fifth phase of 
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fruition (phaldgama) is divided from that of hope by tiic fourth 
phase of frustration (niyatdpti).^ Concluding the description of the 
phase-scheme of action, the Ndtyas^stra emphasizes tliat it is a 
universal concept applicable to every action/ Certainly there can 
be no action born of desire and aiming at its fulfillment which does 
not pass through these phases. The universality of this concept can 
be acknowledged, although to a Westerner its optimism might be a 
trifle presumptuous. 

The idea elaborated above constitutes the backbone ol the plot, 
the flesh of which — to continue this coinpari.so i— is th(' fivefold 
nature of the subject matter (arthaprakrti). I'hc phase-scheme de- 
scribes action in its duration; the nature of the subject matter 
scheme describes its texture or “thickness.” Tlu^ most important 
element of the latter scheme is called the germ ihtja). It is the ger- 
minal, main matter of the plot. At the beginning it is as small as a 
.seed, and grows or thickens to fruition while an ac tion progresses. 
This is the most important aspect of the fivefold nature of the sub- 
ject matter. The remaining four onK d(\scribe it more minutely. 
For example, a drop (bindu), the .second aspect of the* nature of the 
subj(‘ct matter, stands for the continuity of action or for its uninter- 
rupted flow. The n(‘\t two categories descrified in the Ndtyasdstra 
are external to the gc'rm in as much as they do not belong to it l)ut 
only help in its progression and devcdopmenl from the outvie. The 
first is the subsiiiiary plot (pataka) and the .second is an episode 
(prakari) or, perhaps betteV, a chain of (*pi.sod(\s which may be in- 
.serted whenever necessar\. The important stipulation of the Ndf- 
yasdstra regarding th(‘ subsidiarv plot is that it cannot la.st beyond 
the fourth pha.se of action. FinalK, there comes the last a.spect of 
the nature of the subject matter with which w'(» have already be- 
come familiar in its capacit\ of fi\efold-phascd action. Action 
(kdrya) as an element of the nalure of tin* subject matter is not ex- 
pre.s.sed in the form of the five phases, "lb the contrary, it is rather 
the continuous spirit of enterpri.v' which is stressed here, an urge 
nece.s.sary to complete an action, rhus, wliile vertical division of 
the plot is supplied by the pha.se-scheme, its fiorizontal divisjon, or 
rather its texture, is characterized by the fivefold nature of the sub- 
ject matter." 

Finally, the pha.se-scheme projected onto the entire rnanifcjld na- 
ture of the subject matter givevs, in effect, a new category of five 
.spans (sandhi) of plot. The first span, characterized by the variety 
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of elements, witnesses the origin of germinal subject matter and is 
called a forehead span (mukhasandhi). The second, a head span 
(pratimukhasandhi), consists of the forceful manifestation of a ger- 
minal subject matter with the reservation that it is sometimes visi- 
ble and sometimes out of sight. The third span is called a womb 
span (garbhasandhi); its characteristic feature is partial, or rather 
transitory, attainment of the fruit of action and the repeated 
search for it. The reflection span (vimariasandhi) follows. There is 
temptation, anger, and disaster inherent in it. In the concluding 
accomplishment span (nirvahanasandhi), all the elements of ac- 
tion are brought together. The emotional integration inherent in a 
slate of fulfilled desires duly ensues and the action ends.® 

Even now, after the basic phase-scheme of action has been elab- 
orated into the concept of the five spans, I can repeat my earlier 
conviction that it may be treated as a universal concept. At this 
stage its only explicitly Indian feature is its total optimism— a chal- 
lengeable concept from the Westerner’s point of view. Yet once 
seen against the broader background of ideas current in the Indian 
world at that time, it becomes an extremely interesting, not to say 
tantalizing, idea, l^t me at this turn then, risk a very short exposi- 
tion of these ideas. The Rgveda calls desire the first sc^ed of mind.*® 
A simultaneous coming into existence of desire and multiplicity, 
between which there exists a .sort of feedback relationship, is the 
basic presupposition of this mode of thinking. Prajapati, the Lord 
of Creatures, desired the second, and so the second came into be- 
ing. The very occurrence of Prajapati’s desire brought into being 
the .second and consequently, multiplicity. That original eruption 
of energy plays a very ambivalent role in the universe of its own 
creation. For it is both the raison d'etre of multiplicity and the 
most powerful agent which aims at bringing this multiplicity to an 
end in perfect unity and .stasis. 

It seems that the Ndfyaidstra understands what it calls action 
(kdrya) as an expre.ssion of the integrating aspect of desire. Dra- 
matic action as well as every action indeed, according to this trea- 
tise, proceeds from multiplicity (ndnd of the forehead span) to 
unity (samdnayana of the accomplishment span). Thus the integra- 
tion of the multiple is its main feature. In order to explain why it 
has to end in integration, I shall have to touch upon a problem 
which is of capital importance for ancient Indian thinking particu- 
lar to the vedic period. The Ndfyaidstra calls dramatic perfojr- 
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mance a sacrifice.'* According to the Brdhmanas, discursive real- 
ity (precisely that multiplicity, which emerged from undiversified 
Absolute— its becoming and its merger) is sacrifice. Everything 
that exists is sacrifice.** Here we can draw pairs of equations: stasis 
versus movement = unity versus diversity = Prajapati versus sacri- 
fice iyajfia). In addition to that, it can be said that sacrifice when 
completed exhausts desire through its fulfillment. And what is its 
completion? It is the restoration of Prajapati's plenitude as if in- 
fringed upon by the fact of creation. This restoration comes about 
through the offering of oblation in the sacrifice, which is yet an- 
other form of integration of the multiple. This is why both sacri- 
fice and action have to end in integration. Otherwise it “would 
be a mutilated piece from the world of our experience — it would 
merely mean that the cycle has not been completed, or that it is 
only a partial view and not the whole. . . .”** Consequently, be- 
cause the art of theater, through integrating desiring with desired, 
epitomizes on the stage the very same idea of a full cycle of exis- 
tence, it has to end with the accomplishment span and it cannot be 
cut short at the reflection span. 

I can add here that even death will not contradict this idea, for 
Indians insist that there is rebirth after which the cycle of existence 
can be completed. The Sdkuntala of Kalidasa is the best and most 
beautiful example of this manner of thinking. By the end of the re- 
flection span both Sakuntala and King Dujyanta have departed 
from this world only to unite in heaven and to return to earth to 
complete what was cruelly interrupted by their adverse fate.*^ 

I hope by now the particular Indian character of what I propose 
to call a situation model has become abundantly clear. Yet this is 
not all that the Natyasdstra has to say on the subject. After formu- 
lating the theory of spans it introduces still another category of 
“span-elements” (mndhyanga) which, in an even more precise and 
peculiarly Indian way, further defines Sanskrit drama as a situa- 
tion model. 

Sixty-four span-elements de.scrilH‘d in the Ndtyaidstra reflect 
faithfully the basic division of the five pha.ses. Their character con- 
firms whatever has been already said about pha.ses, including the 
controversial problem of the fru.stration phase. Broadly spedking 
the sixty-four span-elements can be divided into two categories. In 
the first belong all those which do not directly define the psycho 
logical implications of existential situations, but broadly indicate 
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in technical terms the development of the plot. A poet is free to 
charge them with whatever emotional content he wills. The re- 
maining can be directly referred to existential situations and usu- 
ally their emotional coloring is determined by their definitions. As 
it will be shown through an analysis of The Vision of Vasavadattd 
of BhSsa, they have not been understood by Sanskrit poets as single 
happenings following each other in the order they are discussed in 
the NdtyaSHstra^ but rather as motifs which may repeatedly reap- 
pear within one span or, even occasionally, outside it. 

According to the span-element scheme, the first element of the 
forehead span is suggestion (upak^epa). It can also be rendered al- 
lusjon, mention, or hint. In the first span there invariably has to be 
an 'allusion to the central problem, that is. to the germinal matter 
of the plot. It is generally found right at the beginning of the play, 
but it may also be repeated later. Since action is a complex and 
diversified process, two further elements help a poet to understand 
it. These are help (parikara) and extension (parinydsa). The first 
stresses the multiplicity and intricacy of coming events; the sec- 
ond, the origin of this complexity. Ati element of allurement (vilo- 
bhana), through a description of the virtues of the subject matter 
in hand, makes action additionally attractive, forcefully enticing 
attention. 

During the course of the first span all elements of action should 
be sorted out and decisions made as to how it is to proceed. This 
element of action is called decision (yukti). Accession (prdpti) is an- 
other element of the structure of the plot which properly occurs 
during the forehead span. For it is precisely at this time that a .suit- 
able situation is determined which should be charged with opti- 
mism. This is closely related to the settling element (samddhdna) 
which marks the oncoming of the germinal matter of action. At 
this point the span-elements become less evidently connected with 
the technicalities of the plot structure; instead they define situa- 
tions more explicitly in terms of their psychological charge. For 
arrangement (nidhdna) is supposed to infuse into an action an as- 
pect of conflict consi.sting of happiness and despair. 

From the point of view of the definition of theater quoted above, 
this seems to be one of the most important elements of the plot. 
Natural in such conditions is an element of reflection upon the 
complexity of life called contemplation (paribhdvand), the effect of 
which should be, according to the Ndtyaidstra, excitement fol- 
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lowed by curiosity. Thus, the dual aspect of the matter of action 
obviously provokes an active attitude which makes the germinal 
matter grow or ascend and this constitutes an element of disclo- 
sure (udbheda). Now, an active attitude resulting from the element 
of contemplation fructifies in a concrete enterprise with regard to 
the matter of action, which thereby makes up another span- 
element called activity (kararia). Further fragmentation of action 
and deepening of divisions among its participants makes an ele- 
ment of dissension (bheda) which apparently is considered a natu- 
ral concomitant of the span-element called activity in the early 
stages of action. Thus ends the forehead span. All the while we 
should remember that the main tendency of it is an ardent desire, 
eagerness, and zeal (autsukya) but not without moments of anxiety 
and uneasiness. 

The second span, in accordance with its basic tendency which is 
effort, lists as the first element manifestation (vildsa), which means 
striving after love or any other satisfaction. Consequently, a com- 
plementary span-element is introduced, that of pursuit (parisarpa) 
after an object of action (which at this stage most obviously cannot 
be in full view but alternately appears and disappears). Each pur- 
suit tends to provoke resistance (vidhuta)— the next span-element 
mentioned in the indicating that it is only an initial 

resistance. Yet is is enough to cause perplexity (tdparia)—si span- 
element stemming largely from separation. This span-element, 
with its aspect of separation, ushers into the plot structure the deli- 
cate demeanor (kaiiiki vrtti) which often characterizes such situa- 
tions. Therefore the two following span-elements represent this de- 
meanor exactly. The first is dalliance (narman), introducing mirth 
or laughter for the sake of amorous pastime. The .second is the 
splendid dalliance (narmadyuti) which al.so brings mirth, but in 
order to cover up some fault, obviously in connection with love. 

Another motif which the Ndtyaidstra considers characteristic of 
this span of the plot is conceived in the form of a span-element 
called an argument (pragayarya) which is construed as reply upon 
reply. Although at this stage no serious setback should take place, 
some hindrance (nirodha) may occur due to chance mishap. The 
span-element called pacification (paryupdsana) introduces injto the 
plot a motif of conciliation of the angry, and it anticipates^ quite 
clearly the third, or womb, span. Politeness (pu^pa), particularly 
of a verbal type, should also chara-^terize the second span of a plot. 
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But by no means should it be the only note of this chord which also 
includes a contrasting tune of obviously angry retort in the form of 
a span-element called thunderbolt (vajra). An announcement (upa- 
nydsa), being a result of the deductive process, should also find its 
place within this span. The last element of the head span, the meet- 
ing of castes (varxiasarjfihdra) is of capital importance. As Abhina- 
vagupta insists, we should understand the term figuratively, mean- 
ing that all the protagonists and antagonists of the play meet.'® 
The analysis of The Vision of VasavadattCt seems to point to the 
fact that what is meant here is not an actual scene in which all 
span-elements come together but rather a general tendency of this 
span to interconnect all the dramatis personae involved. 

The middle, or womb, span should contain as its first element a 
fabrication (abhutdharana) consisting of deceitful words well bal- 
anced with a statement of truth in an element called right way 
(mdrga). Now, as if connected with these conflicting elements, 
there is an eh.inent known as symptom (rupa) which denotes a con- 
jecture with regard to a collection of various matters. An exag- 
geration {uddharai}a) is an element of a rather ornamental value, 
for it consists of exaggerated statements, but it does express well 
the high emotional charge of the middle span. Undoubtedly, the 
apogee of the womb span, as well as in a way of the entire plot, is 
marked by a span-element called chance (krama), for this element 
represents a motif of the attainment of what .Abhinavagupta calls 
paramdrtha, that is, the most coveted object of action but in a sort 
of partial, illusory, or mental way only. Such an optimistic note is 
most naturally accompanied by a motif e)f conciliation and gener- 
osity conceived as an element of propitiation (sarhgraha). 

The atmosphere of this span is so charged w'ilh hope that de- 
sired shapes are readily inferred from surrounding shapes in a 
span-element called an inference (anurndna). An element of suppli- 
cation (prarthand), denoting a plea for love or joy, furnishes a fes- 
tive mood for the happenings indicated in previous elements. An 
element of revelation (dk^ipti) of what has been so far hidden in the 
hearts of those participating in the action also characterizes the 
situation. Hope of attainment appears in full swing. But, after all, 
this is not yet the end of action-— only its middle stage which is 
marked not by hope alone. Its other feature is the limitation of that 
hope. Consequently, the optimistic upward trend of the action has 
to be marred with outbursts of heartrending words in an element 
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named angry speech (totaka). This element marks the downward 
trend of the womb span expressed by the three remaining ele- 
ments. Outwitting (adhibala) consists of overreaching through 
fraudulent moves and results in dangerous situations, which in 
turn cause fear of a king, an enemy, or a robber in the form of an 
element of excitement (udvega). The last element of the womb 
span, the so-called predicament (vidrava), caused by fear or terror 
links it with the subsequent span of reflection. 

The fourth span, reflection, is concerned largely with frustra- 
tion. Not unexpectedly, the very first element of the fourth span is a 
reproach (apavClda), which is nothing else but proclaiming a crime 
or offense. Such an element is in harmony with the one that follows 
—confrontation (sampheta), where angry words are exchanged. 
The next element in the same vein is that of insolence (drava), 
shown even to those who normally would command high respect. 
Conflicting emotions seem to pervade this entire span. Thus, the 
tense flow of action marked by the above elements is accompanied 
by conciliatory efforts aimed at a placalion of opponents which 
make up an exertion (sakti) element. This in turn should be cou- 
pled with a perseverance or a determination (vyavasdya) element 
stemming from a vow. The conciliatory spirit, which might ap- 
pear in several places in this* rather tense span, is also expressed 
in an element called reverence (prasafiga) when those deserving 
praise are shown due respecj. Yet elements of contention are by no 
means overshadowed by these peaceful efforts. The element of daz- 
zlement (dyuti)\ full of words of contempt, is closely connected 
with an element of distress (kheda), a natural concomitant to men- 
tal strain. This unrelenting pessimistic trend does not show signs of 
abating. The lowest ebb of action at the reflection span is marked 
with a forceful denial (prati^edha) of all that has been desired. It is 
accompanied by an effective blockade (virodhana) of action al- 
most beyond recovery. Almost, but a concurrent stream of events 
so characteristic of this span makes the action emerge from its 
tragic impasse by means of an effective grasping (dddna) of the 
germ-oriented action. The rumblings of the just averted storm can 
still be heard in words of contempt, but apparently they areiused 
rather for the sake of concealment (chddana) required by the ex- 
igencies of action. The last element listed anticipates with its;opti- 
mism (prarocand) the last span of action by representing an inte- 
gration process of so far rather diffused subject matter. 
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The Ndtyaidstra contains the observation that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the three inner spans can be dropped, leaving only the 
first and fifth. The very first element of the fifth and final span, 
accomplishment, seems to give substance to this view, being a 
reappearance of the germinal matter in the same form it had in the 
forehead, or first, span. It is for this reason that this specific ele- 
ment is called, literally, span (sandhi). As we can see, the reflection 
span brings an obvious disruption of action. Therefore, one of the 
characteristic elements of the subsequent span must be a resump- 
tion of the play’s action, and this is precisely formulated as an ele- 
ment called an awakening (vibodha). The element called assem- 
bling (grathana), to a degree concurrent, denotes setting about the 
different tasks still ahead. This tendency to brace oneself for ac- 
tion, which now emerges again from the tow ebb of the fourth 
span, is connected with a certain retrospective tendency which is 
expressed among other ways in a narration (nin^aya) element in 
which past experiences are retold. Such an element, of course, 
furnishes ample opportunity for a reprimand (paribha^ana), ap- 
parently of those who have been responsible for what happened 
during the reflection span. At the same time, this element marks an 
end to any tension which might have yet persisted. Now every- 
thing calms and the things achieved receive a final confirmation 
(dhxti). 

A collection of such matters makes up another element called 
bliss (dnanda). The final passing of misery is indicated by an ele- 
ment called deliverance (samaya). An element of delight (priti) 
which follows is explained in the NQtya^Qstra as manifesting itself 
in the form of kindness consisting of reverence. The apogee of this 
.span, from the point of view of its emotional content, has been con- 
ceived of as an element of mystery (upaguhana) which consists of 
the attainment of something wonderful (adbhuta). If we remember 
the stipulation of the Ndty^^^stra regarding the taste of wonder 
(adbhuta rasa),'* then this is undoubtedly the moment of a play 
when the audience should experience catharsis (in its generic 
sense) at its highest pitch. Whatever is left in the w^ay of action con- 
sists simply of winding up devices. (As a matter of fact a proper 
action is exhausted with the previous element of mystery.) The re- 
maining sequence of action begins with an oration (bhd^ana) hav- 
ing as its main theme conciliation and generosity. It is accompa- 
nied by an element of retrospect (pQrvavdkya) reviewing, in short, 
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the matters already dealt with. The bestowal of a boon makes up 
what is called the termination element (kavyasarhhdra) of the 
play.*® 

Having thus reviewed the theory, it is a proper time to test it by 
applying it to an analysis of a concrete drama. Since The Vision of 
Vdsavadattd of Bhasa was performed for us in this context, let me, 
for obvious reasons, try' to see what we can learn about this one 
drama by applying the criteria presented above. 

The Vision of Vdsavadattd is a ndfaka, or a full-length drama, 
which therefore should contain all five spans of the plot structure 
described above. That it does is confirmed by a cursory, brief re- 
view which shows clearly its five spans. Ix‘t us see then, what a de- 
tailed analysis of both spans and span-elements will show. 

The introductory scene immediately introduces a certain note 
of apprehension when the stage manager (sutradhdra) informs the 
audience of the rather high-handed treatment bestowed on the in- 
habitants of a hermitage. It anticipates the dominant conflict of 
the play which appears to be the unavoidable clash between the 
two traditional aims of life, welfare (artha) and love (kdma), to the 
detriment of the third, virtue (dharma). The first scene ends with 
the entrance of the chamberlain of Magadha. The main protago- 
nists of it are Yaugandharayapa and Vasavadatta. The latter, in 
her dejected frame of mind, brings to the surface crucial problems 
which, when elucidated upon by Yaugandharayai.ia, become a 
veiled yet quite apparent suggestion as to the germ of the play. 
Vdsavadatta a.sks her companion on hearing the crude order of tlie 
two guards: “Who is it that turns us away in this manner?” “It is 
someone who turns himself away from virtue,” answers Yaugan- 
dharayai,)a. 

Now, we should remember that the surnmum bonum of the In- 
dian idea of human life is an attainment of the three ends of life 
(trivarga) mentioned above. Yaugandharayapa perhaps is aware of 
the conflict which his actions have provoked. The conflagration of 
LSv^naka and faked widowerhood for King Udayana had the sin- 
gle aim of reinstating the paramount power of Kausambl, and 
thus love, in the form of Vasavadattd, had to yield to the welfare 
of Kausambl. A conclusion might follow that this infringeipent 
upon love puts the action in question in conflict with virtue. But if 
we remember the dictum of the Kdma Sutra (1.2.15) that welfare 
is the main aim of a king*® then we cannot unreservedly condemn 
the minister’s machinations. 
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The next scene, in which we come to know Princess Padmdvatl 
and the Vedic student, is of help in delineating the composite tex- 
ture of the whole happening. Here we learn about the prophecy re- 
garding PadmavatT’s and Udayana’s matrimony, witness the rise 
of her love for him, and come to know the details of the conflagra- 
tion at Lavapaka. Here also (v. 1 3) there is again a suggestion to be 
found that Vasavadatta might not really be dead. The same por- 
tion of the story makes a sort of extension into the past, for from 
what happens on the stage we can infer that the present uneasy sit- 
uation is due to Yaugandharayaua's efforts to rebuild the Kau- 
sambian empire. There can be no doubt that by the same token the 
plot becomes alluring, for by now its virtues are obvious. Bhasa 
takes care (perhaps too much) to develop his plot in the first span 
in such a way that there can be no misgivings as to how it is going 
to proceed. The decision is taken by Yaugandharayapa the m(v 
ment he entrusts Vasavadatta to the care of PadmavatT. From this, 
as well as fr^ in the prophecy which he has mentioned, we know 
that Udayana and PadmavatT have to become man and wife and 
we can infer that this will also bring the amelioration of Vasava- 
datta's fate. 

From our point of view this may appear a singularly nonthrill- 
ing technique of story-telling. Yet in India what is attractive about 
a well-known story is not what will happen, but how it will hap- 
pen. The subject matter of a play is determined by these elements. 
The Vision of Vasavadatta is infased with an optimism stemming 
from the fact that all the protagonists, through a series of initial 
moves, might hope for an accession of their aims. Thus, the main 
features of the entire action are settled and the germinal subject 
matter presented: out of the germ ol the conflagration of Lava- 
paka, out of the disgui.se of Vasavadatta, and out of her sojourn 
with PadmavatT, the subsecjuent action will sprout. It is certainly 
very exciting to see how Bha.sa takes care of one of the mo.st impor- 
tant elements of the forehead .span, arrangement. He presents it as 
a conflict between happiness and despair. PadmavatT, the reposi- 
tory of virtue of whom it is twice saitl “dear to virtue” (dharma- 
priya) (v. 6) and “dear to those wdio are agreeable to virtue” (dhar- 
mdbhiramapriya) (v. 8), represents haru.ony and happine.ss. Yau- 
gandharaya^a, in his turn, set*ms indirectly to acknowledge that 
what he has done might appear as not quite in tune with virtue, for 
removing more or less forcibly someone from his place in a society, 
even if there is a certain irregularity about his or her right to this 
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place, and assuming an incognito means “to turn oneself away 
from virtue” (dharmad atmanam utsarayitum). The fruit of such a 
deed has to be insult added to misery which Vasavadattd so 
clearly experiences as a more or less consenting party to the plot. 

In spite of what has been said above, the division of happiness 
and despair is not only external. It also colors the frame of mind of 
both Vdsavadatta and PadmavatT. PadmavatT’s happiness is tar- 
nished by apprehension regarding Udayana hiniself and his feel- 
ings, while Vasavadatta*s misery is brightened by proof of Uda- 
yana's great love for her. A contemplation of the complexity of life, 
which naturally excites curiosity, reverberates in the strophes re- 
cited by Yaugandharayaua (vv. 3,4.15), by the Chamberlain (v. 
10), and by the student (v. 1 3). A disclosure should be considered a 
general tendency of the first span. Bhasa skillfully unveils the most 
important elements of the plot beginning with the rather symbolic 
disguise of Yaugandhardyatia and Vasavadatta, through the ap- 
pearance on the stage of PadmavatT, up to the revelations of the 
Vedic student. An activity^ of course, full of enterprise and en- 
deavor, throbs right through the first span, but its most pro- 
nounced moment is when Yaugandharayapa requests PadmavatT 
to accept Vasavadatta’s guardianship. The forehead span should, 
as on a chessboard after initial moves, leave the situation fairly 
well outlined, the particular interests of all the protagonists and 
antagonists determined, and the degree of dissension defined. 

Partly the ingenuity of Yaugandharayana and partly fate cre- 
ates such a situation in which the rather conflicting interests of the 
two heroines are yoked together. Yet this seems to be a problem of 
secondary importance, for polygamy was a more or less normal 
thing. More important is the political undercurrent which runs 
concurrently. It is harmony rather than dissension that finally 
emerges from the situation. Unless we consider the description of 
past events— the conflagration of Lavd^aka and the disappearance 
of Vasavadatta— to be a part of this span, we shall have to admit 
that the last span-element does not contain a very pronounced con- 
flict. 

At first glance it may .seem, then, that Bhasa’s concept of- the 
head span is rather unorthodox. Yet, the deviations in structui^ in 
the first span of this drama become justified when we acknowledge 
that the underlying theme of political intrigue (engineered by Yau- 
gandharayapa) is, in fact, the major theme in this play. In a way. 
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the four inner acts, representing the three inner spans of the plot, 
can be seen as jmerely the outer manifestations of that process 
which was initiated by Yaugandharflyaoa during the first span. 
The vehemence and ruthlessness of the {X)litical intrigue has up- 
rooted Vdsavadattd in whose fate it is reflected. Bhdsa seems to 
show how love (kama), deprived of the clear sanction of virtue 
(dharma), fares when it has to yield to the exigencies of welfare 
(artha). Vasavadatta’s love for Udayana, first of all, was not lega- 
lized with the formal nuptial ceremony. But even had it been so, 
she would have had to agree to sacrifice it for the sake of forging 
an alliance with the kingdom of Magadha, thus reestablishing 
Kausambian paramountcy. But while such a reason may explain 
her behavior it cannot absolve her from its ill effects. This is what 
Yaugandharaya^a indicates when he tells her that even gods when 
not recognized suffer privations. 

But let us return now to the span-element analysis of the two 
acts of the second, or head, span. Aiming at love’s fulfillment is an 
obvious manifestation of this part of the plot. The actual effort has 
been carried out behind the r^enes by Minister Rumarivat, who 
was responsible for having U ayana visit Magadha. What we see 
on the stage, however, is only an aftermath of those happenings. 
While Padmavatl is carried towards the fulfillment of her dreams, 
Vasavadatta’s grief grows, paradoxically at the same time that she 
too finds herself, incognito, close to her husband. Thus the pursuit 
of the object of the play’s action is in this case a rather passive one. 
This very fact precludes from this span an element of resistance. 
Undoubtedly one of the major motifs of this span is perplexity 
stemming from separation which appears by the end of Act II and 
is developed in Act III. It would be rather difficult to pinpoint ex- 
actly the three following elements. The opening scene of Act II 
might be considered an argument, provided we do not expect too 
much of it. An element of hindrance followed up by pacification 
ends Act II when Vasavadatta, learning of Udayana’s decision to 
marry Padmavatl, derives comfort from the knowledge that it was 
not his initiative. Verbal politeness is an elusive element. We can, 
of course, insist that there are traces of it in the dialogue of Act II, 
yet neither the Napyaidstra nor Abhinavagupta sufficiently define 
this element. 

Considering the easy flow of the action in this span it would be 
an obvious tour de force to indicate here a thunderbolt element. 
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There is no place for a really angry retort even from PadmavatT, 
who is certainly emotionally concerned about the forthcoming 
mairiage. The only moment of this span where we could point to 
an announcement is when PadmavatT speaks of King Udayana be- 
ing recognized by the inhabitants of UjjayinT. She concludes with 
an announcement that it is good luck for a person to be agreeable 
to all others. 

If we understand the last element, the meeting of castes, only as 
a concrete situation in which all dramatis personae appear to- 
gether, then we shall have to admit that what we consider the head 
span does not contain this particular element. But if this one, as 
well as all other span-elements, is considered a motif or aspect of 
the plot, then the situation is different. For while the first span usu- 
ally ends with a presentation of all participating in the plot, the 
second gives a chance to fasten the ties that bind them together. 
Thus the wedding of Udayana and Padmavatl both literally and 
figuratively brings together the main protagonists— although the 
hero himself is absent from the stage and his minister is an even 
more distant figure. As a matter of fact, whatever happt'ns in the 
subsecj[uent portions of the play happens as a consequence of what 
has taken place in the head span. 

So far the span-elements in the second span representing the del- 
icate demeanor are conspicuous by their absence from our anal- 
ysis of this span in The Vision of Vasavadatta, This has been done 
on purpose, for if w'e consider these elements as marking only the 
presence of an outright humor in a play— as M. M. Ghosh would 
suggest in his translation of the Ndtyaiastra—then we shall have to 
admit that it is very slightly pronounced in The Vision of Vasava- 
datta. But if we take them as structural representatives of the deli- 
cate demeanor — this emanates clearly from the definitions of the 
four subdivisions of delicate demeanor— we shall have to concede 
in The Vision of Vasavadatta that one of these span-elements— 
namely, splendid dalliance--has been conceived as framing the en- 
tire head span. The contents of both Act II and Act III seem to cor- 
respond to what splendid dalliance is supposed to be. In both acts, 
there is a touch of humor (rather tearful, though, in Act III) <}ov- 
ering not so much some fault, as a knotty development of intrij^e 
responsible for the situation of Vasavadattd. The practical cofise- 
quence of such a conclusion— if it is accepted as valid— is impor- 
tant, for the delicate demeanor is characterized by plenty of mu- 
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sic, song, and dance. The two acts in question are from the literary 
point of view evidently less elaborate than the other acts. The ab- 
sence of stanzas, the brevity of these acts, and the sketchy charac- 
ter of the dialogue prove that they were substantially elaborated in 
actual theatrical production with music, song, and dance. 

The introductory scene (praveiaka) to Act IV can be called a hu- 
morous alter ego of the third, or womb, span. The jester finds him- 
self in a situation similar to that of Udayana. Having united in a 
happy “marriage” with comfort, he is missing his first and fore- 
most beloved, that is, untroubled digestion. Act IV proper begins 
in the garden with the apparently meaningless conversation re- 
garding flowers. But in its course comes the confession of love on 
the part of both ladies. This revelation of their feelings harmo- 
niously accords with a similar scene which takes place between 
King Uday^ma and his jester, Vasantaka. But before that, their en- 
trance abruptly interrupts the conversation of the ladies with a 
note of exaggeration that is characteristic of this span of action 
when hopes arc high but danger is still in view. The “sixth arrow 
of love,” of which Udayana rhapsodizes, symbolizes well the king's 
state of mind. And the background to Udayana’s exaggerated 
words, furnished by Vasantaka's description of the locale, still fur- 
ther enhances their note of longing. The sequence of events which 
follows appears to consist of two similar waves, each built of an 
element of inference and of outwitting. Twice the king infers the 
proximity of PadmavatT from various traces. But, while the first 
time the ladies, acting upon the advice of the maidservant, give the 
king and his jester the slip, thus outwitting them, the second time it 
is Vasavadatta who outwits the inquisitive maid who asks the rea- 
son for her tears. 

As has already been indicated, during the conversation of the 
king and the jester a revelation of what both of them really feel 
about the ladies comes about. Both these moments of revelation 
are crucial to this span of the plot, for it is then that Udayana and 
Vasavadatta declare their partial satisfaction, marred by the con- 
tinuing separation. The jester’s humorous confession which termi- 
nates this element provokes not so much an angry speech as a 
heartrending one when he once again drives home the sad truth of 
Vasavadatta’s death. His words also terminate a situation which 
has continued since the entrance of the king early in the act. That 
situation was the chance of a meeting between Vasavadatta arTd 
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Udayana. Although Udayana does not participate in the meeting 
consciously— as Vasavadattd does— yet he somehow subconscious* 
ly yields to the atmosphere. His spontaneous reaction to the jester’s 
confession, “All this I shall tell the queen Vasavadatta!” marks the 
highest pitch of this span. The span ends in what seems to be a deli- 
cate attempt at outwitting Padmavatl who has witnessed unob- 
served the entire conversation and now can well appreciate the 
courteous behavior of both the jester and his master. 

The structure of the fourth, or reflection, span of the plot, which 
corresponds to Act V, is an obvious repetition of the womb span, 
though the elements used for the actual construction of this span 
are different. Both the hero and the heroine are brought near each 
other in an even more striking way than previously, so much so 
that they rest upon the same couch. The king dreams, and in 
dreaming talks to Vasavadatta. Then comes his awakening and 
the jester rejects his vision with cruel words. The degree of inten- 
sity of this situation makes out of what could have been a hope 
phase, a phase of frustration. The same intensity is responsible for 
the choice of the distress element as a leitmotif of the reflection 
span. It is once again anticipated in an introductory scene. Padma- 
vatl’s headache is symbolic of. her unhappiness, which has also be- 
come Udayana's, The distress which has overcome him^^is ex- 
pressed in the very first stanza that he recites. It rises to its highest 
in the fifth stanza and continues through Udayana’s awakening, 
when it changes into an element of denial, the executor of which is 
— as mentioned before— the jester. Gaining in intensity, this ele- 
ment becomes an element of blockade when the jester calls the 
whole mental preoccupation of the king with what he believes was 
a dream, vanity (anartha). Then the chamberlain of the king enters 
and the germ-oriented action is effectively grasped again when he 
announces the readiness of the entire army to meet the enemy 
Aru^i in final battle. The optimistic note transpiring from the spir- 
ited words of the king bracing himself for the fight ends the fourth 
span of the plot and, at the same time. Act V of the play. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this span is an element of 
grasping which brings to the surface— if only for a while— the p<> 
litical undercurrent of the play to which the fate of Vasavadatta is 
so closely linked. The success of Yaugandharayaoa’s political stra- 
tegem means, after all, her reunion with her husband. The element 
of distress is rather long here. It is good therefore, that this element 
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is interspersed with the elements of the previous span as though in 
continuation of that span. This will be, for example, panic at the 
sight of an imaginary serpent and an inference regarding Padmd- 
vatT’s supposed presence in the lake-bower (Act V, v. 29). We need 
to note also that twice the king addresses the jester with words of 
contempt— although it can hardly be considered dazzling con- 
tempt— and in stanzas 30 and 3 1 he narrates past experiences. 

The supporting scene (vi^kambhaka) between Acts V and VI re- 
calls the spirit of distress so characteristic of the preceding, fourth 
span. When envoys of Queen AhgaravatT, the mother of Vasava- 
datta, enter, the situation anticipates the most important aspect of 
the last span, that is, an element of mystery. Act VI opens with the 
entrance of Udayana and a reprimand addressed to the ungrateful 
lute (vJx^Q) of Vasavadatta. This reproachful spirit evolves, in the 
next stanza, into a narration of past experiences. Now this element 
comes up iiiany times right down to stanza 51. It can be heard in 
stanzas 42, 43, and 46, and is picked up also in the prose passage 
in which the nurse of Vasavadatta relates her mother’s message. 
Finally, it arises from the sad words of* the hero as he contemplates 
the picture of his dead wife. Important as the narration element is, 
it is not the sole master of the moment. The entrance of the envoys 
spans the events of this fifth span and those of the first. It also con- 
stitutes an awakening with regard to those aspects of action 
which, after the lapse of the first span, have been more or less 
dropped. An admixture of the reprimand element reverberates in 
the words of the king when he wonders what reaction her father 
Mahasena (Act VI, v. 42) might have to the news of Vasavadatta’s 
demise. It also can be felt in the pronouncement of the chamber- 
lain of Mahasena which is virtually a tirade against fate. This is an 
extremely interesting sp)eech, for it is the only instance in which a 
character voices the doubt which is at the back of everybody’s 
mind: Is it right to play so ruthlessly with human beings and their 
feelings just for political ends? The chamberlain does not blame 
wicked politicians nor does he revolt against fate. But the doubt is 
there though the chamberlain, in a true Indian way, tends to con- 
sider the entire problem unavoidable, betraying his attitude in the 
optative mood he employs. 

The next element which is, as it were, superimposed upon the 
narration element is that of delight, which is expressed in the 
words of the king as he inquires with great reverence about the* 
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well-being of his erstwhile “in-laws” (Act VI, vv. 44, 47), and also 
in those of the chamberlain addressed to the king (vv. 45, 48). 
When the king acknowledges the message of Queen AfigSravatT 
the element of delight changes into one of oration^ bringing in the 
spirit of conciliation and generosity. Now, the main motif of the 
last span sets in, the element of mystery. It begins when Vasava- 
datta*s portrait, brought by the envoys from UjjayinT, is unveiled, 
and lasts until the ascetic is revealed to be Yaugandharaya^a him- 
self. It can truly be called an element of mystery, for, along with 
the true identity of the so-called Avantika (Vasavadatta), it reveals 
the fact that she has never been formally betrothed to Udayana 
and means that their love has never been brought into the sphere 
of virtue. It is meaningful that the fact of the performance of the 
required nuptial rites on the painted proxies of the bride and bride- 
groom is — through these very substitutes, that is, portraits— 
connected with the final act of amelioration in Vasavadatta’s fate. 
For only after the sacramental ceremony had been performed was 
it possible to recognize in the heroine the wife par excellence of the 
king. Otherwise she was just Avantika. It also sheds light on the at- 
titudes of all concerned, which at first seem so unacceptable. For 
the pure love relationship, when deprived of the sancitity of virtue, 
has to give way to the demands of welfare of the empife. While 
this element lasts, the element called a span again appears when 
the germinal matter of tlie first, or forehead, span is picked up by 
the announcement of the arrival of Yaugandharayana in the garb 
of an ascetic. 

In the retrospect that follows, Yaugandharayana wonders what 
will possibly be the reaction of the king (v. 43), and it is exactly 
this reaction which makes him answer in the form of the oration 
(v. 54). Now with great joy the king discovers the true identity of 
the ascetic and of Vasavadatta. The final deliverance from all mis- 
eries comes, Vasavadatta’s oration addressed to PadmavatT fol- 
lows, and then comes a reprimand in which the king speaks about 
the minister Rumanvat. An element of termination is apparently 
missing from the play and the final laudation (pra§asti) follows di- 
rectly. 

There are now two questions to be answered. Is the analysis of 
the span-elements of value in making a critical evaluation of a 
Sanskrit play? And does this analysis offer the actor a practical 
method for preparation of an actual presentation of a Sanskrit 
play? Both questions can be answered in the affirmative. 
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The span theory presents an ideal image of action as conceived 
in Indian thought. The way it has been considered by the play- 
wrights will betray either creativity or mere slavishness. Here I 
shall risk the general opinion that Bhdsa does not treat the span 
theory, especially in its detail of the sixty-four span-elements, very 
rigidly. The smooth flow of his language and the miniaturistic 
quality of the scenes, which are rather well-knit, combine to make 
this drama most attractive material for performance. Yet his disre- 
gard for some of the span-elements cannot always be counted to 
his advantage. The omission of such elements as resistance, the 
argument, the joke, the splendid joke, the thunderbolt, and predic- 
ament, deprives the play of much possible dramatic tension. Also, 
the fact that some elements are treated more or less formally and 
are only insignificantly related to the germinal matter— as for in- 
stance the dissension of the forehead span, the announcement of 
the head span and the dazzlement of the reflection span— does not 
contribute positively to the play. The omission of the termination 
element of the last span, at least in its full-fledged form, is responsi- 
ble for the rather abrupt way in which the play ends. In this re- 
spect it has to be noted that Bhdsa does not skillfully resolve the 
element of mystery. The trivial, “Go inside, queen, together with 
PadmavatT** is not sufficiently balanced by the following orations. 
Consequently, the play leaves the impression that someone has 
tampered with it; this is the only way to absolve Bhasa of its short- 
comings. I must say that the absence of the termination element, 
the problem of missing verses,^* and the abruptness with which 
some of the motifs of the play end indicates this possibility quite 
strongly. Supporting this idea is the fact that we know positively 
that the South Indian actors (cdkydrs) who have preserved this text 
do not perform with exaggerated fidelity the dramas they have in 
their repertory. 

Summing up, I have to say that by eliminating totally the pioliti- 
cal undercurrent from the three inner spans of the play— it is 
brought back in what strikes us as a sudden and artificial way by 
the end of the reflection span— Bhdsa has shorn it of a great deal of 
its dramatic appeal. What I mean can be well exemplified by com- 
paring this play with The Little Clay Cart (MrCchakapika)^ where 
the political motif lends thrill and excitement to the story of Vasan- 
tasena's and CSrudatta’s love. All this granted, we still should re- 
member that the elimination of the political undercurrent was 
most probably quite consciously intended by Bhdsa. The Vision of' 
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VasavadatM and The Vow of Yougandharayax^a (PratijfUlyauganr 
dharHyaxM) preceding it should be treated as twin plays as far as 
their "ideological” import is concerned. The three aims of human 
existence (trivarga) are here the basic criteria. The first of the two 
plays is love-based and welfare-oriented (komdirita and arthapra- 
dhdna), the second just the other way round. In the first, the politi- 
cal aim of restoration of the Kauiambian empire is achieved by 
means of the love of Vasavadatta and PadmavatT. In the second, it 
is the fulfillment of love which is achieved by means of political 
scheming. And while, practically speaking, politicians are absent 
in the first play, in the second the lovers are in the background. 
Thus some of the dramatic tension lacking in The Vision of Vdsor 
vodatta we shall find in The Vow ofYaugandharOyapa. 

By now it should be fairly clear that the span analysis of a 
drama can be of great help to an actor who tries to understand it 
properly. But the importance of this analysis does not end here. It 
also facilitates the determination of the actor’s interpretation of 
the text in accordance with its emotional content. 

Before I try to elucidate this point I would like to draw attention 
to the fact that the actor’s interpretation of his role in classical In- 
dian theater was and is highly conventionalized. There is one as- 
pect of the rasa theory which has been persistently overlooked or 
taken for granted; that is, the very practical way that rasa is actu- 
ally generated. Of course we have been paying a lot of lip service 
to the concept of determinants (vibhdva), consequents (anubhdva), 
inherent (sthdyin), transitory (vyabhicdrin) and inborn (sOttvika) 
emotional dispositions (bhdva).** But so far as I am aware there 
has been no attempt to see how they are distributed, and what 
their sequence and pattern is in a play. This is of capital impor- 
tance for the actor, for we should remember that consequents are 
nothing more and nothing less than the elements of acting them- 
selves. 

'The NdtyaiOstra says that span-elements should be insert^ into 
a play keeping in view both rasa and dispositions, together with 
determinants and consequents.** This resolves our basic problem, 
'lb determine the span-element structure means also to det4rmine 
the emotional pattern of a play and in consequence the acto^ s con- 
ventional interpretation of it. i 

Now, many the span-elements indicate directly the character 
of relevant determinants and the remaining make it much simpler 
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to define them, as we can see in a concrete example. Since such an 
analysis of the entire play would be too bulky I propose to apply it 
only to one act of The Vision of VdsavadattO. The cakydrs of 
Kerala to this day stage Act V only, which they call SvapndAka. 
Let us see what the pattern of this act is from the point of view of 
its emotional content as well as of the character of the actor’s in- 
terpretation of it. *1116 sequence of span-elements of this act is: dis- 
tress, denial, blockade, grasping, and optimism. 'The principal 
source of the content of the three first elements is the (suppo^) 
death of the loved one. This most obviously is a determinant of the 
inherent emotional disposition of sorrow. The review of this part 
of Act V, understood as an aggregate of determinants, also makes 
the following transitory emotional dispositions relevant to it: dis- 
couragement (nirveda), depression (v^da), yearning (autsukya), 
sleeping (nidrd), dreaming (supta), awakening (vibodha), insanity 
(unmdda), i»iid deliberation (vitarka). The sum total of the conse- 
quents of these dispositions, as well as of the relevant inborn dispo- 
sitions, will constitute, together with the detailed interpretation of 
the text through the mudrd, the actor’s interpretation of these three 
elements. As an example, let me give here a few of the consequents 
which the Ndfyaidstra lists along with the dispositions mentioned 
above: shedding tears, looseness of limbs, deep breathing, giving 
up cleansing of the body, nodding the head, looking down, raising 
the eyebrows, looking with steadfast gaze, rolling the eyes, yawn- 
ing, massaging of the body, and so on. 

'The absence of sadness, power, and heroism are the obvious de- 
terminants of the two following elements, grasping and optimism. 
It is therefore an inherent emotional disposition of energy which 
will characterize them. Apart from that, the following transitory 
emotional dispositions seem to be relevant here: envy (asdyd), dis- 
traction (moha), contentment (dhfti), joy (harfa), agitation (dvega), 
arrogance (grava), indignation (amar§a), and cruelty (ugratd). 
Some of the consequents to express them will be: finding fault with 
others, knitting the eyebrows, excessive movement, enjoyment of 
objects gained, brightness of the face, getting up, taking up of 
weapons, contempt for others, harsh words, shaking the head, 
looking for ways and means, killing, rebuking, and so on. 

'The fact that the element of distress is interspersed with other 
elements does not substantially alter the emoticmal pattern of Act 
V. ’The pathetic taste and the heroic are undoubtedly principal in., 
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this portion of the play. Faint reverberations of the taste of love, 
mirth, and fear could also be traced by applying the same method. 
But they are clearly subservient to the two mentioned above. 

The analysis just presented is an attempt to describe what in 
part is a spontaneous and, to a degree, a subconscious process. 
Thus the utility of it could be questioned were it not for the fact 
that we find ourselves confronted with a distant and profoundly 
different culture. Consequently, it would be somewhat too risky to 
rely solely on our own intuition in the interpretation of its dra> 
matic literature. 

So far as I am aware this is one of the first and few attempts to 
apply these criteria consistently in an analysis of Sanskrit drama. 
Since neither the Ncityaidstra, nor Abhinavagupta are always 
univocal in the definitions of span-elements, my understanding of 
them should indeed be treated as a prof>osition open to criticism. I 
am sure that it will require a long discussion to determine an exact 
shape for the criteria I have been talking about in these pages. In 
this respect the first thing to do is to consider the entire body of la- 
ter literature on span-elements which I have purposefully disre- 
garded, feeling that— first and foremost— the earliest form of this 
theory has to be investigated without any detraction that might be 
caused by what could be a later misinterpretation of it.^Besides, 
further application of this theory in a critical examination of other 
dramas, especially from the viewpoint of a performance, will also 
clarify many an obscure point, as indeed has happened in the 
present case. 
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7. NatyaiOstra, 1st ed., vol. 3 Gaekwad Oriental Series 124 (Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1954), pp. 8-9 (19.14). 

sarvasyaiva hi karyasya prdrabdhasya phalOrthibhib/ 
etas tv anukramexiaiva pancdvastha bhavanti hi// 

8. Byrski, Ancient Indian Theatre, p. 1 33. 

9. Ibid., p. 135. 

10. Bgveda 10.129. 

1 1 . Natyaidstra, vol. 1 , p. 237 (5. 108). 

12. S. I>vi, La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahamanas (Paris: Ernc'st Leroiix, 
1898), p. 10. 

13. S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De, A History of Sanskrit Literature (Calcutta: Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 1962), p. Ixxxi. 

14. M. C. Byr4r* “Can Sanskrit Drama Tell Us Anything More?” Educational 
Theatre Journal 21 , no. 4 (December 1975), pp. 445-452. 

15. Not only in the case of vildsa, but also in some other cases, I differ in my ren- 
dering of terms into English from what M. M. Ghosh suggests in his transla- 
tion of the iWdtya^dstra. The differences result, of course, from my reinterpre- 
tation of the definitions of those sandhyatiga (span elements). Vildsa, for 
example, rendered “amorousness” would unnecessarily be limited to erotic 
plays. 

16. Ndtyaidstra, vol. 3, p. 47. 

17. Ibid.,p. 11 (19.18); 

ekalope caturthasya dvilope tricaturthayoh/ 
dvitfyatricaturthdndrh trilope lopa isyate// 
p. 30(19.47). 

mukhanirvahane tatra kartavyrh kavibhib sadd// 

\S. Ndtya^dstra, Kdvyamala Series No. 42 (Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
1943), p. 294(18.94). 

sarvesdrh kdvydndrh ndndrasabhavayuktiyuktanam/ 
nirvahape kartavyo nityarh hi raso dbhutas tajjfiaib// 

19. lb my mind, praiasti should not be considered a sandhyafiga. The Gaekwad 
Oriental Series edition of the Ndtyaidstra gives to it the .same numl>er as to 
kdvyasarhhdra (vol. 3. p. 31; 19.104). See also V. M. Kulkarni’s article in the 
Journal of the Oriental Institute (University of Baroda) 5, no. 4 (June 
1956):398. 

20. irfvdtsydyanamahdri^ipranitarh Kdmasdtram (Bombay) saitivat 1991 (sak. 
1856), vol. 1 , p. 46 ( 1 .2. 1 5): arthai ca rdjfiab (garfydn). 

2 1. It is in Act IV that a stropha quoted in the Ndfyadarpat^a of Rdmacaitdra and 
Guoacandra. Gaekwad Oriental Scries 48 (Bar')da: Oriental Institute, 1959), 
p. 74, may be fitted: 

pddakrdntani pufpd^ti sofma cedarh iildtalam/ 
nQnarh kdeid ihdsind mdrh dr^tvd sahasd gatd// 

This exactly has been done by M. R. Kale in his edition of the play (Bombay: 
Bookseller's Publishing Co. , 1961), pp. 1 6, 84. 

22. In my book. Concept of Ancient Indian Theatre, I presented my vie\\ of the 
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Interrelationship between itivrtta and rasa. What I am presenting now is an 
improvement upon that theory. In particular, my view of the sthAyibhava and 
of the exact relationship between the sandhyafiga and the uibhava has 
changed. For a comparison, see pp. 147 ff. of my book. 

23. Ndtyaiastra, vol. 3, p. 61 (19.104-105). 

yathasandhi tu l^rtavyany etdny aAgani ngfoke/ 
kavibhib kavyakuialai rasabhavamapek^ya tu/l 

24. Here an interesting study by T. C. Mainkar, The Theory of the Sarhdhis and 
the Sarhdhyafigas (Poona: n.p., 1960), can be mentioned. Although the author 
does not apply the theory to Sanskrit drama, he makes an interesting attempt 
to see its usefulness in the European context. Apart from that an article by 
V. M. Kulkami entitled, **The conception of the sandhis in the Sanskrit 
drama,** Journal of the Oriental Institute 5. no. 4 (June 1956):369-402, 
should be mention^ although there is no attempt in it to test the theory in 
practice. I do not list here the ancient Indian commentators who did use this 
theory as one of their basic criteria. 



The Vision of Vasavadatta 
by Bh^a 


* An acting version by Paul Cravath 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

(In order of appearance) 


STAGE MANAGER 
FLAG BEARER 

BEARER OF THE GOLDEN PITCHER 

TWO GUARDS of Magadha in the retinue of Princess PadmavatT 
YAUGANDHARAYANA, chief minister of Udayana, king of Kauiambi 
VASAVADATTA, daughter of King Mahasena of UjjayanT, and the 
queen of Udayana 
CHAMBERLAIN of Magadha 
COMPANION to PadmavatT 

PADMAVAiT, princess of Magadha, sister of King Dar§aka 

FEMALE ASCETIC 

STUDENT 

NURSE of PadmavatT 
MAID to PadmavatT 
padminikA, companion to PadmavatT 
VASANTAKA, a jester, companion to Udayana 
UDAYANA, king of KauSambl 
madhukarikA, companion to PadmavatT 
vijayA, female bodyguard 
chamberlain of UjjayinT 
nurse of Vasavadatta 
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PROLOGUE 


STAGE MANAGER. 

(Verse 1 : Arya) 

The arms of Baladeva glimmer like the rising mooH) 

They give you the strength that a cup of wine may give you. 
They show you the glowing of the lotus, Padmavaternapur- 
nao. 

And the quickening of spring. 

So, may the arms of Baladeva protect you all. 

My friends, we are going to perform a play attributed to a man 
who lived over 2,000 years ago in ancient India, hoping to 
evoke what is known in India as rasa— a joyful consciousness. 
We hope that as you experience the adventures of Udayana, king 
of KauSambT, and VSsavadatta, his queen, you too will know 
that illusion and reality are one and the same. The king loved 
music more than politics, and because of this he lost his king- 
dom to his rival AruGi. Now his worried prime minister tried to 
persuade the king to make a political alliance by marrying 
again with the Princess PadmSvatl of Magadha, but the king re- 
fused to hear of this. He was deeply in love with Vasavadatta 
with whom he had eloped in the first place. However, Vasava- 
datta, realizing that the king’s honor and duty were at stake, 
agreed to fall in with the prime minister’s scheme to trick the 
king into believing that she had been burned alive— accidentally 
—in a palace fire while the king was away hunting. As our play 
opens Vasavadatta and the prime minister, disguised as brother 
and sister, are approaching a holy place in a forest. . . . 

OFFSTAGE VOICES. Out of the way, out of the way, everyone! Out 
of the way, out of the way! 

STAGE MANAGER. It sounds as though the actors are impatient to 
begin, and I must change my costume for my appearance |ii the 
first act. 

(\erse 2; Anufpubh) : 

The guards of King Dar§aka of Magadha, accompanying his 
youngest sister the Princess Padmavatl are rudely driving 
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everyone away showing no respect for the holiness of this 
forest ashram. [Exit.] 

ACT ONE 

TWO GUARDS. {Entering.] Clear the path, everyone. Out of the 
way. 

[Enter yaucandharAyana disguised as a sadhu and vasava- 
datta disguised as Avantikd, a lady of Ujjayint.] 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. [Listening.] Why is it that they are being 
pushed aside? 

(Ver.se 3: ^OrdUlavikTidita) 

The people of this peaceful grove have left behind the city 
and its ways 

To sccr. iianquility within this life apart. 

Who would have the proud pretension to treat them as the 
hagglers on a village street 

And profane this place with their commands and loud abra- 
sive din? 

VASAVADATTA. Who is it that turns us away in this manner? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. Apparently, some who have themselves 
turned away from the right path. 

VASAVADATTA. Will I be pushed aside as well? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. Princess, even the gods when in disguise are 
not respected. 

VASAVADATTA. This insult causes me more pain than the fatigue of 
all our long journey. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. You have yourself enjoyed the power of roy- 
alty and for the moment feel weakness at its loss. But have no 
fear; that power will be yours again. 

(Verse 4: Vasantatilakd) 

The wishes of your heart were ont'e a King’s command. 

And when he is victorious you shall again enjoy that state. 

Remember well that the fortunes of this world are but the 
spokes of a wheel 

Which only time which only time can make revolve. 
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TWO GUARDS. All right, step back nowl Clear the way! 

[The CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA enters.] 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. No, DO, Do! Wait a moment! Sam- 
bhafakal You must not turn these people away. Look at them. 

(Verse 5; Pu^tOgrO) 

Do not betray the reputation of our king 
By dealing so harshly with the people of this place. 

The ashram is their home, a retreat, 

A place of meditation in the jungle of this world. 

TWO GUARDS. As you wish, sire. [Exit.] 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. Aha! This man seems more civil than the 
rest. Come, let us approach him. 

vAsavadattA. As you wish. 

yaugandharAyana. [Approaching chamberlain.) Your honor, 
may I ask you why the ashram’s people are being treated in this 
manner? 

chamberlain of MAGADHA. Ah, Worthy ascetic! 

yaugandharAyana. [Aside!] Well, this man is respectful, though 
I feel uneasy at being addressed as "ascetic.” 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. Let me explain to you the circum- 
stances. 'The Princess PadmavatT, sister of our great King 
Dar^aka, is just returning from a visit with the Queen Mother 
MahadevT and with her permission is returning to Rajagfha. 
The princess intends to spend the night here, but . . . 

(Verse 6; Vosantatilaka) 

You holy one, may fetch from the treasures of this forest 
Flowers, water sacred kusha grass and kindling; ^ 

Her family’s custom is to honor piety; it is to honor piet^. 
And yours will feel no interruption at her hand. 

yaugandharAyana. [Aside.] So! This is Padmavatl, the prini^ 
of Magadha whom our astrologers say is to become the cimsort 
of my king. Mmmm. 
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(Verse 7: Anu^fubh) 

The same thing can attract or repel, depending on the state of 
one's mind. My mind which now anticipates success feels 
deep respect where anger dwelt only moments past. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] Hearing that she is a princess, I feel to- 
ward her a sisterly affection, as though we shared a common 
bond. 

[£nt^ PADMAVATi, a MAID and others.] 

COMPANION. Princess, this way. Here is the entrance to the 
ashram. 

[A FEMALE ASCETIC ts discoveved^ seated.] 

FEMALE ASCETIC. Princess, you are most welcome. 

padmaVatI. I am extremely grateful to you. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] She is indeed a princess. Her innocent 
beauty reflects a noble birth. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. May your life be long, my child. And may you 
treat our ashram as your home. 

PADMAVA-n. Your gentleness assures my comfort. 

vAsavadatta. [Aside.] Her face is beautiful, her speech is sweet 
and one may not mistake her graciousness. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. [To the MAID.] Tell me, is there no one who 
seeks to wed this princess? 

COMPANION. Of course there is. King Mahdsena of UjjayinI has 
sent ambassadors on his son’s behalf. 

vAsavadatta. [Aside.] My fatherl [Still aside.] So, you are to be as 
one of our own family, then. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. I am happy to hear it. I have heard tell they are 
both families of great stature. Their union deserves such loveli- 
ness. 


padmAvatI. Sir, there may be someone in this ashram who will do 
us the honor of accepting our gifts. Please ask them if there are 
favors of any sort we might bestow. n 
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CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. As you wish, Princess. Holy people 
of this forest ashram, the Princess PadmdvatT of Magadha 
wishes you to know that for your welcome she is most grateful. 
And, as her religious duty, humbly seeking the favor of your 
prayers, she begs you to accept her gifts in gratitude. 

(Verse 8: $ardillavikrf(iita) 

Is there one who needs a begging bowl or saffron robe? 

A disciple wishing to give a token to his old teacher? 

As a friend of piety, a favor to herself, she bids you speak. 

0 holy ones, what shall be given today, and to whom? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. [Aside.] How Splendid! [Aloud.] Your honor, 
I have a request. 

PADMAVATl. Happily my visit shall not be in vain. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. Who is that? Everyone here is quite contented. 
He must be a stranger. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. Yes, what is it you wish? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. This is my sister Avantika, a lady of Ujja- 
yinl. Her husband has gone abroad. My wish is that the Princess 
PadmavatT would agree to be her protector for some timer You 
see, 

(Verse 9: VaiSvadevi) 

1 do not wear this sadhus robe for profit: 

It will bring her only poverty and pain. 

The wisdom and the sense of duty of this princess 

Could protect her virtue and mark my deepest gain. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] The noble Yaugandharayapa wishes to 
leave me here. Ah, well ... I am sure his reasons are sound. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. Princess, this man’s request is great 
indeed. How can we possibly consent? 

(Verse 10: Anu^fubh) '* I 

Wealth or penance or even life, these are possible to giv^. 

But of greater difficulty is the guarding of a pledge. \ 

padmAvatT. Sir, after first making our proclamation announcing 
that we will bestow any favor, it is not right to hesitate. What- 
ever he asks shall be done. 
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CHAMBERLAIN OF MACADHA. You are quite right, Princess. Such 
words speak well of you. 

COMPANION. That you keep your word brings all of us great joy. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. May you live long, my child. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MACADHA. Holy One, the princess agrees to be 
the guardian of your sister. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. I am most grateful to her. My child, it is my 
wish that for the time being you remain with this princess. 

VASAVADAiTA. [Aside,] I shall do as ho says. There is nothing else I 
can do. I feel so helpless. 

PADMAVATL Be at peace. Please rest assured. You fre to be as one 
of our own family. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. To judge from her looks, she seems like a prin- 
cess herself! 

COMPANION. It looks to mo as though .she once enjoyed better 
days than these. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. How Splendid! Half my task is finished— 
and exactly as we planned it. When King Udayana regains the 
throne of Kaasambi, and Viisavadatta his queen is restored to 
him, PadmavatT will certainly stand as witness that I did not fail 
as the protec tor of Vasavadatta because. 

(Verse 11: Vasantatilakd) 

The men of prophecy who first foretold these troubles 

Said this PadmavatT would al.so wed our king. 

With faith in prophecy and trust in fate, faith in prophecy 
and trust in fate. 

I now engage, I now engage in these affairs. 

[Enter a young student.) 

STUDENT. [Looking upward.] The sun is at its peak, and Pm ex- 
hausted. I think I’ll take a rest, but \vhere? This place seems to 
be near an ashram. 

(Verse 12: ^drdulavikrfdtta) 

Such fat brown cows that browse beside the gentle, fearless 
deer. s " 
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Such flower>CFested trees with heavy, carefully tended fruit. 

Such soil that never felt the plow of man; such soil that never 
felt the plow of man, 

But man is here, man is here for wisps of smoke suggest an al- 
tar near. 

I think ril walk in. [Sees chamberlain.] But, just a moment. That 
person doesn’t belong here. [Looks in another direction.] But 
there are holy men, too. I think it will be all right to join them. 
What! There are ladies here! 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MACADHA. Please, come in. 

(vAsavadatta makes a sound, turns aside and veils her face.] 

padmavatT. [Aside.] She is so modest. I see I must restrict myself if 
I am to care for her. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MACADHA. [Offering water.] Be perfectly at 
ease. The ashram is for everyone. Since we arrived before you, 
permit us to be your host. 

STUDENT. Thank you. [They offer fruit and water.] Through your 
kindness my fatigue is gone. 

yaugandharAyana. Now, may I ask. . . . Where are you going? 
Or for that matter, from where are you coming? Where is your 
home? 

STUDENT. I am from Rajagrha the capital of Magadha. I am a 
student of the vedic scrii tures and have been studying at LSva- 
uaka, a village near KauiambT. 

vAsavadattA. [Aside.] Ah! Lavapaka! The sound of that name 
brings such sadness to my heart. 

yaugandharAyana. And you have completed your studies? 

STUDENT. No, not yet. 

yaugandharAyana. But if you have not finished your stuflies 
there, how is it that you have returned here? 

STUDENT. It’s a sad, sad story. 'There was in that place a ten|ble 
catastrophe. 

yaugandharAyana. Indeed? What happened? 
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STUDENT. You See, there is a king there named Udayana. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. Ah! Yes? I have heard he is a great man. . . . 
And what happened? 

STUDENT. After his enemy Aruoi captured KauSambl, King Uda- 
yana came to live in Lava^aka with his entire court. This King 
Udayana was deeply, passionately in love with his wife whose 
name was Vasavadatta. She was the daughter of the king of 
Ujjayinl. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. 1 do believe you. But . . . what happened? 

STUDENT. Well, one day when the king was out hunting, the vil- 
lage caught fire and his wife burned alive in the flames. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] That’s not true. 1 am deathly, deathly sad, 
but quite alive. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. And then? What happened then? 

STUDENT. They say the chief minister of the king named Yaugan- 
dharayapa jumped into the flames to save her, but he perished 
as well. When the king returned and heard the news he went 
nearly mad with grief, and only the strength of his ministers pre- 
vented him from jumping in the same fire to end his life. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] My poor husband. Oh, how difficult it 
must be for him to be alone. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. Yes, then? What then? 

STUDENT. The king snatched up the half-burned ornaments that 
had adorned the body of his wife, clutched them to his breast 
and fell upon the ground unconscious. 

ALL. Oh, no! How awful! 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] Please . . . please ask him no more. 

COMPANION. Princess, do you see? The lady weeps. 

PADMAVAtf. How extremely sensitive she must be. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. To be sure. Quite so. My sister is by nature 
tenderhearted. Now, go on. What happened then? 

STUDENT. The king slowly regained his consciousness. 
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padmAvaiI. [Aside,] Thank God, he lives. My heart for one mo- 
ment sank in fear. 

yaugandharAyana. I am happy to hear it. Then, what hap- 
pened? 

STUDENT. Then the king got up, his body covered with the red 
dust from the ground, and began to moan over and over, “Oh, 
Vasavadatta, my queen! My beloved wife!” 

(Verse 13: 

His grief was greater than the bird, in the legend, 

Which mourns to death on separation from its mate. 

As an image she remains within his heart. 

She cannot die and fire cannot cool her husband's love. 

yaugandharAyana. And did no one seek to comfort their king? 

STUDENT. Oh, yes, yes. There is one minister named Rumaovat 
who did his best at consoling King Udayana. 

(Verse 14: tikharixit) 

Like the king, he does not eat at all or bathe his face except 
with tears. 

And if the king were to leave this life, his minister too would 
surely die. 

vAsavadatta. Happily my lord is in good hands. 

yaugandharAyana. [Aside.] Ah, Rumativat. What a heavy re- 
sponsibility you bear. 

(Verse 15: Anu^fubh) 

My burden has lessened while his can only grow, 

And as the king depends on him, so do we all. 

Tell me, how is the king at present? 

STUDENT. That I do not know. The ministers, with great diffi- 
culty, departed from the village taking the king, wfc each day 
lamented, “Here we often sat and talked. Here, fr^m me, she 
learned the lute. Once we slept together here. Herfc we had a 
quarrel.” And so he spoke. With the departure of tile king, the 
village had the empty desolation of that morning moment when 
in the sky the moon and all the stars have set. So then, 1 too, 
came away. 




12. The Vi-sion of Vdsavadatta, Act 1. Asian Tliralrc Program, l-niversits Theatre, 
University of Hawaii, 1974 Directed by Shanta C'.andhi; musical diiectioii bv 
M. Y. Kamashastri. Queen Vasavadatta is sto^jped by the Guards of Yaugan- 
dhar^vapa, as Stage Manager, playing the ('harnberlaiT. to King Udavana, 
watches. (Photo by Francis I laar.) 




14. The Vision of Vasavadatta, 
Act (I. Asian Thralre Pro- 
gram, University Theatre, 
University ol Hawaii. 1974 
Queen Vasavadalta, Pad- 


13. The Vision of VQsavadattd, Pro 
logue. Asian Theatre Program, Uni- 
versity Theatre, University of Ha- 
waii, 1974. Directed by Shanta 
Gandhi. As part of' the invocation 
ritual of the prologue, the Stage 
Manager carries Indra’s Flag Staff. 
The Flag Bearer and the Bearer of 
the Golden Pitcher raise their hands, 
praying for a .successful perfor- 
mance. The scene is described in 
detail in the Napyaidstra. (Photo by 
Francis ilaar.) 


15. The Vision of Vasavadattd, Act III. 
Asian Theatre Program, University 
Theatre, University of Hawaii, 1974. 
Directed by Shanta C>andhi. MadhukiV 
rika and Padminikn, two maids,, 
weave flower garlands with Quwn 
Va.savadatta u.sing formal hand ge.s- 
tures (hasta) that are described in the 
NdpyaMstra. An example of how, in In- 
dian theater practice, a scene which is 
only alluded to in the play text may be 
ex pa n< led and developed through 
mime. (Photo bv F'Tancis Haar.) 





mfivatT, and Maids ard dtscrilied in the play text as “playing ball.” The director, 
Shanta Gandhi, has created a short scene of mime in which the imaginary ball is 
bounced, tossed in the air, caught, passed from one woman to the next, dropped, 
rolled on the ground, and so forth, showing the innocent pleasure of young 
women when in each other’s company. (Photo by Francis Haar.) 




16. The Vision of Vs^vadatti, Act IV. Asian Theatre Program, University Theatre 
University of Hawaii. 1 974. Directed by Shanta Gandhi. Vasantaka, the jester! 
Stung by a bee. stands in the central area of the open stage marked by sacred 
paintings. In keeping with ancient staging practices. Vasavadatta, PadmavatT, 
and two Maids are imagined to be peeking out. unseen, from a bower on one side 
of the garden, while the Jester and King Udayana are trying to hide in foliage in 
another part of the garden. The impression of the garden is created by gesture 
and by verbal description; scenic representation is considered unnecessary. 
(Photo by Francis Haar.) 






17. The Vision of Vdsavadattd, Acl V. Asian Theatre Program, University Theatre, 
University of Hawaii, 1974. Directed by Shanta Gandhi. King Udayana mimes 
pulling a bow string as he sings the verse, ‘‘Our arrows shall fall in waves that 
crash down upn his ranks.” The Stage Manager, standing to the king s right, 
takes the role of the Chamberlain who has just announced that the enemy is at- 
tacking. This follows the practice, still common in regional thwter, of the Stage 
Manager taking various roles. The Jester watches. Strongly decorative makeup, 
using bold colors and di.stinctive patterns, visually emphasizes the nature of each 
character. (Photo by Francis Haar.) 



18. The Vision of Vddavadattd, Act V. A.sjan Theatre Program, University 
Theatre, University of Hawaii, 1974. Directed by Shanta Gandhi. The 
scene of the play’s title, in which King Udayana, dreaming, tells Vasava* 
datta of his love for her. If performed realistically this would be a clifficult 
scene to stage. Here the couple merely sits on a Iwmch, which is symbolic ol 
their lying side by side on a l^d set in a garden pavilion, and enacts the 
scene in graceful, extended mime. Although it is nighttime, no lighting 
changes are made. (Photo by Francis Haar.) 


20. The Vision of Va^savadattd, Act VI. Asian Theatre 
Program, University Theatre, University of Hawaii, 
1974. Directed by Shanta Gandhi; musical direction 
by M. Y. Kamashastri. Queen Va.savadatta is ted 
into King Udayana’s presence by Padmavatl. Yau- 
gandhardyana, Chamberlain, Nurse, and Guard 
look on. Musicians seated at the rear, the pillars, the 
curtain and entrance-exits at the rear, and the non- 
specific, open stage space follow the description of 
the Sanskrit stage that is found in the Ndfya^stra. 
The device of half concealing an entering character 
behind a hand-held curtain is taken from Indiart re- 
gional theater forms. (Photo by Francis Haar.) 





19. The Vision of Vdsavadatta, Act VI. King Udayana plays the 
vlriH and sings, remembering Vasavadattd. The Jester looks 
on. The is intended to be seen as a stage prop, rather 
than as a real Following descriptions in the NAfyaids- 
tra of body colors appropriate to different characters, the 
king’s body and face are colored light purple for royalty and 
the Brahman jester’s body and face are light .saffron. (Photo 
by Francis Haar.) 






21. The Vision of Vdsavadatta, Act VI. Asian 'riicalrc Program, Universit\ Theatre, 
University of Hawaii, 1974. Directed l)y Shanta (Gandhi. King Udayana gives 
Vasavadatta’s portrait to PadniAvati, as the Nurse, Chamberlain, and (aiard 
look on. Performing on an opc^n stage which is unencumbered by sct'iierv, each 
character takes on a special visual pre.sence heightened by distinctive costume 
and makeup. Mu.sic, com|X)sed and direct<‘d by M. Y. Kamashastri, was played 
almost continuously throughout the jM'rforinance to set I he mood and to accom- 
pany the singing of verses in the text. (Photo by Prancis Haar.) 
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FEMALE ASCETIC. Such praise from you who never saw him 
proves the noble virtue of this king. 

COMPANION. Princess, do you think he would ever take another 
wife? 

padmAvat!. [Aside.] My heart has already asked that question. 

STUDENT. Please, I must be going. Allow me to take my leave. 

CHAMBERLAIN AND YAUGANDHARAYANA. YeS, yeS. YeS, of COUrse, 
our blessings go with you. 

STUDENT. Thank you. Thank you. [Exit] 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. With the permission of the princess, 1 too 
will take my leave. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. Prtncess, it IS the intention of this 
holy man also to depart. 

PADMAVATl. She will be lonely with her brother gone. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. Such tender care as yours will soothe her 
loneliness I am sure. (Prepares to leave.] With your permission. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. Go then, and may we one day meet 
again. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. You Speak my wish. [Exit] 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. Princess, the time has come to go 
within. 

PADMAVATl. Holy Woman, I salute you, 

FEMALE ASCETIC. You have my blessing. May you be united with 
a husband equal to your worth. 

VASAVADATTA. Mother, I bow to you. 

FEMALE ASCETIC. And you, my child, may you soon be reunited 
with your worthy husband. 

vAsavadatta. Thank you. Thank you. 

■S 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. This Way then. Let us go. For now, 
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(Verse 16: Sikharita) 

The birds retire to their nests and in the pools the hermits 
bathe. 

The evening ashram fires bum brightly *neath their smoke. 
The falling sun poises on the mountain in the West 
And dravsring in his rays, gently sinks to rest. 

[Exeunt.] 


ACT TWO 

Palace grounds at Magadha. 

[maid enters.] 

MAID. [Calling offstage.] Kuftjarika! Kuftjarika! What has be- 
come of Princess Padmavatl? Where is she? What? “Near the 
jasmine bower playing ball." Then that is where I’ll go. [Coils.] 
Thank you. [Wilks about.] Ah, here comes the princess now. Her 
earring pendants sway so gently with her movement. And see 
the tiny drops of beauty’s moisture which heat has placed upon 
her brow. I will approach. [Exit.] 

[Enter padmavatI, playing ball, accompanied by her retirtue and 

VASAVAOATTA.] 

vAsavadattA.. My dear, it is again your turn. 

padmAvatI. No, thank you, dear sister. That is enough for today. 

vAsavadattA. Your hands are red from playing over long, almost 
as with the blush of love. 

COMPANION. Do let us play. Princess. It is a joy of youthfulness 
and we are still so young. Not one of us has a husband. 

padmAvatT. [To vAsavadattA.] What do you mean? What are 
your thoughts that tease me with that smile? 

vAsavadattA. Forgive me. My simple thought is that? your 
beauty has today a bridelike charm which draws admiring looks 
from every side. 

padmAvatI. I should not have asked you to put your thoughts in 
words. 
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VASAVADATTA. The thought is always there but it shall be mute, if 
the future daughter-in-law of Mahasena so desires. 

PADMAVATl. Mahasena? And who, please tell me, is that? 

VASAVADATTA. The king of UjjayinT, famous for the vastness of his 
armies. 

COMPANION. But my princess wishes to be wed to quite another 
man. 

VASAVADATTA. And who might that be? 

COMPANION. There is a king of Kausambl, Udayana. With him 
the princess is in love. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] My husband? She loves him and hopes to 
be his wife? [Aloud.] I see. And why does she feel that way? 

COMPANION. Because his heart is full of gentleness. 

VASAVADATTA. There is no one knows that better than myself. It 
was that gentleness which first charmed me as well. 

PADMiNiKA. [7b PADMAVATl] But, Priiiccss, what if he is ugly? 

VASAVADATTA. Hc is not Ugly. He is handsome beyond description. 

PADMAVATl. Indeed? And how is it that you know? 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] I must not be carried away by my attach- 
ment and forget my duty. What shall I say? Ah, yes. [Aloud.] Tm 
told that that is what the citizens of Ujjayinl say. 

PADMAVATl. Of course. They surely would have seen him, and 
beauty captivates the tongue as well as the mind. 

[Enter nurse of padmavati.] 

NURSE OF PADMAVATl. Princess, my Prince.ss, I bring you happy 
news. Your betrothal has been announced. 

VASAVADAITA. To whom? 

NURSE OF PADMAVATl. To Udayana, the king of Kausambl. 

vAsavadatta. And is he in good health, this . . . king? 
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NURSE OF paomAvaiI. He seemed to me quite well when he ar- 
rived. He has agreed to wed my princess. 

vAsavadattA. What a sad loss. 

NURSE OF padmAvatT. Not at all. What’s the matter? 

vAsavaoattA. I only meant that he has put aside his deepest sor- 
row and become indifferent to his loss. 

NURSE OF padmAvatI. No, no, not indifferent. It’s just that sad- 
ness does not unbalance men of greatness. Their hearts are gov- 
erned by the Sacred Scriptures and they retain, in sorrow, a con- 
stant strength. 

vAsavaoattA. lell me, did he himself propose the marriage? 

NURSE OF padmAvatI. Oh, no. He came here for another reason. 
But our king, observing his learning, beauty, nobility, and youth, 
offered him Padm3vatl’s hand. 

vAsavadattA. [Aside.] Then he is not to blame. Having now no 
wife he could not very well refuse. 

[Enter maid.) 

MAID. Hurry, everyone, { beg you. ’The queen has just announced: 
“'The conjunction of the stars is now auspicious, the royal mar- 
riage will take place this very day.” 

{Exeunt] 

vAsavadattA. The speed with which events approach cannot ex- 
ceed that of my heart’s plunge into gloom. 

NURSE OF padmAvatI. Come, Princess. Let us go at once. 


ACT 'raREE 

Palace Garden 

[Enter vAsavadattA, deep in thought] 

vAsavadattA. I have come to this garden to be alone leaving 
PadmAvatI surrounded by those mirthful women enjoying the 
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wedding festivities. I shall only softly break th'e silence of this 
garden but hope my tears are yet enough to purge the sorrow of 
my heart. But alas! He is mine no more and I am left with noth- 
ing. My noble husband belongs now to another [She sits on a 
bench.] And here I sit, alone. How fortunate is that little bird 
which, unable to bear the separation from its mate, dies. But I 
do not. I live. I mourn, but I live, and live on hope that I shall see 
my love once more. 

[Enter padminika carrying flowers.] 

PADMiNiKA. Where is Avantika? [Walks about.] Ah, there she is 
sitting on a bench beneath the vines. How lovely. Her dress’ only 
ornament is grace, and when she sits so far away in thought, she 
seems to be the moon obscured by mist. But, I must approach 
and interrupt. [Moves to bench.] Lady, I have been looking 
everywliete for you. 

vAsavadatta. And why? 

padminika. The queen said, “AvantikS is of a noble family; she is 
kind and skillful. She .shall weave this wedding garland.” 

vAsavadattA. And, for whom am I to weave it, may I ask? 

padminika. For PadinSvatT, of course. 

vAsavadattA. [Aside.] That it should come to this! Fate has only 
cruelty for me. 

padminika. Please excuse me, but there is no time for other 
thoughts. The bridegroom is already in his ceremonial bath, and 
the garland will be needed very soon. 

vAsavadattA. [Aside.] I can think of nothing else. But . . . [7b 
padminika.) tell me, have you seen this bridegroom? 

padminika. Oh, yes. I’ve seen him. I did it because of my affec- 
tion for the princess. And ... for my own curiosity. 

vAsavadattA. And how did he l(x>k? 

padminika. There are no words to describe him. 

vAsavadattA. But, tell me, tell me, my dear, is he . . . handsome? 
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paominikA. He looked to me just like ... a godlike Kamadeva, 
the god of love. 

vAsavadattA. Oh, that will do. 

padminikA. Why do you ask me to stop? 

vAsavaoattA. You see ... it is not proper to listen to the words 
that praise another woman’s husband. 

padminikA. Is it possible, then, to hurry with the garland? 

vAsavaoattA. Give me the flowers and the leaves as well. 1 shall 
do it. 

[padminikA hands her the basket.] 

What is the name of this flower? 

padminikA. I don’t know, but they say it prevents widowhood. 

vAsavadattA. (Aside.) We shall u.se a great number. For both our 
sakes. [Aloud.] And what is this one called? 

padminikA. I don’t know the name of that one either, but they 
say it restricts the influence of any other wife. 

vAsavadattA. I think perhaps we should overlook these. 

padminikA. But why? • 

vAsavadattA. His other wife is already dead. It would be a 
waste. 

[Enter maid.) 

MAID. Quickly, madam, quickly. The bridegroom has already 
been conducted to the inner court. 

vAsavadattA. This is enough. 

MAID. How beautiful. 

vAsavadattA. Takejt in. 

padminikA. Very well. We leave you then. [Both exit.] ^ 

vAsavadattA. Gone at last. All is over and I am here aldne. My 
noble husband belongs now to another. I shall retire. I shall re- 
tire to bed to lie unaccompanied . . . even, I fear, by sleep. 
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ACT FOUR 

Palace at Magadha 

[Enter the jester.] 

JESTER. [Gleefully.] Ha, ha! How nice to be around when there’s a 
wedding. Especially at the wedding of a king and one so gener- 
ous as my master, King Udayana. But I tell you things were 
grim. With good reason for it, of course, but there was so much 
moaning and weeping and ... so on, that I thought the entire 
court was just going to sink right out of sight. But here we all are 
floating down the river again. We’re in the palace of Princess 
Padmdvatl, and we live here so well. Mmm. Would you believe I 
get to bathe in the harem’s pool? It’s true. And eat the most deee- 
scrumptious food? And watch the dancing nymphs. I tell you 
something. Sometimes I think this place is paradise on earth. 
[Sadly.] Except for two things. When I bathe the pool is empty. 
And, secondly, I have terrible indigestion. I have a nifty bed 
with silken sheets, but my stomach doesn’t let me sleep a wink. 
There can be no happiness in this life for the sickly. 

[Enter padminika.) 

PADMiNiKA. Now where could that fellow have gone? [Walks 
about.] Ah, ha! Vasantaka, where have you been hiding? 

JESTER. [With a leer.] Sweet thing, why have you been searching? 

PADMINIKA. The queen wishes to know if the bridegroom has fin- 
ished his morning bath. 

JESTER. And if he has . . . ? 

PADMINIKA. Then I am to bring him garlands and perfume, what 
else? 

JESTER. Just wondering. Tell her that yes, he is finished, and you 
may bring anything, everything— except . . . food. 

PADMINIKA. Food? Is there something wrong with our food? 

JESTER. Oh, nothing’s wrong with your food, but everything’s 
wrong with my stomach. Any food at all just makes my bowels 
whirl around like the eyes of a cuckoo. 
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padminikA. Vasantaka, I hope you never change. 

JESTER. Ah, away with you. For I must go to join the king. 

[Exit JESTER, paominikA remains.] 

[Enter padmAvaT^ companion and vAsavadattA] 

padminikA. Why have you come to this pleasure garden, my 
Princess? 

padmAvatL We wanted to see if the sephalika flowers were in 
bloom yet, my dear. 

padminikA. They are indeed. And so red they look like gems 
upon the plant. 

paomAvatI. Then play the jeweler, and we shall soon return. 

padminikA. Here is a stone bench for you to sit upon and I shall 
bring the flowers to you. 

padmAvatI. Avantika, shall we sit together? 

vAsavadattA As you wish. [Both sit.] 

padminikA. Princess, look at these. Handfuls of passionate color. 

vAsavadattA What lovely flowers! 

padminikA. Shall I gather more? 

padmAvatI. No. No, I think no more. 

vAsavadattA. Why is it you ask her to stop? 

padmAvatI. You see, if my husband should come to this garden, 
the sight of their beauty on the trees would, I think, please him, 
and he would think better of me for it. 

vAsavadattA Tell me, do you love this king, your . . . husband? 

padmAvatI 1 don’t know. I don’t know. But when we are ;^art 
my loneliness transcends all else. 

COMPANION. How delicately she answers “Yes.” 

vAsavadattA [Aside,] This is too difficult. 

PADMAvATf. Yet one question remains unanswered in my mind. 
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vAsavadattA. And what is that? 

padmAvatI. Did my husband mean as much to Vasavadatta as he 
does to me? 

vAsavadattA. More, I think. 

padmAvatT. How do you know? 

vAsavadattA. [Aside.] Oh, not again. But, yes . . [Aloud.] You 
see, she married him without her father’s permission. Had she 
not loved him totally she could never have risked everything, 
and left her home for an unknown future. 

padmAvatI. Why, yes . . . that’s true. 

COMPANION. Princess Padmavatl, did you ever ask your husband 
to teach you how to play the lute? 

padmAvatI. Yes I did. I asked him. 

vAsavadati'a. Whal did he say? 

padmAvatL He said nothing. He only sighed deeply and became 
silent. 

vAsavadatfA. What did that mean, do you think? 

padmAvatI. I think the memory of Vasavadatta passed before 
him, and only out of courtesy to me did he restrain his tears. 

vAsavadattA. (Aside.) How happy I would be if that were true. 

[Enter the king and jester.) 

JESTER. Hoo, hoo! Look at all these flowers lying on the garden 
ground— as though someone tripped and spilled them. This way, 
sire. 


KING. I shall follow you, friend Vasantaka. I shall . . . 

(Verse 17: Sardulavikridita) 

They say the god of love may strike five arrows in onr' •. In .1? t 
And when I saw Vasavadatta, he loosed them all in ’ 

I feel them yet, but in this place their state is changinl, 

A sixth appeared from him above, so the legend is wrong .tiul 
I am in love. 
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JESTER. I wonder where the Princess PadmavatT is? Perhaps she’s 
hiding in that arbor in the vines. Or waiting at the stone bench 
where blossoms lie upon the hill as thick as dots upon a leop- 
ard’s skin? Or gone inside the grotto with its hordes of painted 
birds and sculptured beasts on every wall? No? Let me think. 
Hoo, hoo! A flight of cranes, sire, steady in the autumn sky, like 
the beautiful, outstretched arms of Baladeva. 

KING. They are indeed. 

(Verse 18: Vasantatilakd) 

Their curves and angles, flights and falls in that unshattered 
line 

Divide the unity of sky in two. 

Imagine, though, the sky to be the spotless belly of a serpent, 
and then 

Their undulating flight alone would show he does outgrow 
his skin. 

COMPANION. Princess, look! A flight of cranes like a lotus garland 
resting on the sky. But, wait. King Udayana is here. 

padmavatI. My husband! I feel we must not meet him here since 
Avantika avoids all men. Come with me. Let us hide inside this 
jasmine bower. 

vasavadatta. Quickly then. [They walk about] 

JESTER. Sire, it seems the Princess PadmSvatT has been here. 

KING. And how is that, my friend? 

JESTER. The sephilika have been plucked from off these trees. 

KING. The beauty of such flowers is rare, Vasantaka. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] Ah, to hear the name of Vasantaka returns 
me to my home again. ; 

KING. Here is a stone bench. Let us sit and wait for PadmaVatT to 
appear. 

JESTER. Very well, sire, we shall. [He sits.] Hoo, hoo! I’m fried! 
[He stands.] The sun . . . and I, suggest we stand! But here’s a jas- 
mine bush to give us shade. This way, sire. . 
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KING. In this, as in all things. Til follow you. [Both walk about] 

padmAvatl Vasantaka is about to spoil everything. What shall 
we do? 

PADMiNiKA. Princess, ... I could shake the bush to irritate the 
bees. 

PADMAVATL Yes, do. Perhaps we*ll not be seen, [maid does so.] 
JESTER. Ah! Ooo! Help! Fire! Eee! Don’t come near here. Please! 
KING. What is it, Vasantaka? 

JESTER. ’Cause I am being .stung all over by a thousand bastard 
bees. 

KING. Come, come, come! Step back and do not frighten them. 
Look. 

(Verse 19: Aryd) 

They are, with honey, drunk in passion-struck embrace. 

And if our footsteps interrupt their play, will not they too be- 
come separate from their mates? 

So, let us sit a little distance off. 

JESTER. I couldn’t think of a better idea. [Both sit.] 

COMPANION. But, Princess, now we are imprisoned here. 

PADMAVATL But, happily, only by my husband, dear. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside.] And mine. He looks weM. 

PADMINIKA. Princess, the lady’s eyes are filled with tears. 

VASAVADATTA. No, it is Only that the flowers have flung their pol- 
len in my eyes. 

JESTER. Sire, since we’re now in this secluded plac'e may I ask you 
a personal question, hmm? May I? 

KING. My ear is yours. 

JESTER. Who do you love the most? VasavadattS that was before 
or PadmdvatT that is today? 

KING. Now, now. Why is it that you ask me to make such a 
choice? ' 
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padmavatT. The king is in an awkward position. 

VASAVADATTA. [Aside,] And one that is unfortunate for me. 

JESTER. Please speak without reserve. One is dead, the other no- 
where near. 

KING. No, no! I refuse to answer you at all, my friend and mynah 
bird. 

paomAvatI. But your silence tells me everything that is. 

JESTER. I swear to you, sire, no one will ever know. Til seal my 
lips. 

KING. That is impossible. And I'll not speak a word. 

PADMAVATl. How indiscreet and blind to miss the meaning of the 
king. 

JESTER. You won’t? Reconsider, sire, or I shall lock you up. 

KINO. VVhat? You’ll keep me here by force? 

JESTER. By force. 

KING. We shall see. We shall see. 

JESTER. Forgive me, sire. AJester’s jest is jest a jest. But in the 
name of friendship do please tell me. 

KING. What to do? You give me no escape. 

(Verse 20: Aryd) 

There is no one of greater beauty, gentleness, and grace than 
PadmavatT, 

But Vasavadatta still enchains my heart. 

vAsavadatta. [Aside. I And may it ever be. His words give reccmi- 
pense for all my pain. 

COMPANION. That’s not a very cf)Hrteous thing to say. 

paumavatT. Not at ali, my dear It is noble of the king to recall ^le 
virtue of Vasava<latta j 

vA.savaoatta. My dear child, such generous words are worthy of 
your birth. 
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KING. But enough, I have spoken, and now I ask you to choose be- 
tween the two: VSsavadattd that was before or PadmSLvatT that 
is today. 

padmAvatT. The tables are turned. 

JESTER. Come, sire, do not waste your time in idle chatter. I like 
them both. Quite a lot. About the same. 

KING.. Ho, hoi You compelled me to speak and now you are afraid 
yourself. 

JESTER. And would you use force? 

KING. I would, of course. 

JESTER. My mouth is glued. 

KING. Forgive me, O mighty Brahmin. Speak of your own free 
will. 

JESTER. Good! ril tell you. Vasavadatta I keep in high regard and 
PadmavatT has beauty, gentleness, and grace. But she has one 
other crowning virtue: she slips me first-class tidbits and I just 
stuff my face. 

vasavadattA. [Aside.] Ah, Vasantaka. His stomach is greater 
than his memory, alas for me. 

KING. But when I tell Vasavadatta this . . . 

JESTER. Ah! Vasavadatta? She died long ago. 

KING. [Sadly.] Ah, yes, yes! I had forgot. 

(Verse 2 1 : Anu^pubh) 

When I think of happiness, Vasavadatta comes to mind. 

Your cleverness confuses me, and without thought I speak her 
name. 

padmAvatl Just then the king was so lighthearted, but now that 
mood is gone. 

vAsavadattA. [Aside.] Who would think there were such consola- 
tion in hearing words while hidden in a glade? 

JESTER. Sire, do not despair. What can we do? We can’t force 
fate. 
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KING. My friend, I think you cannot understand. 

(Verse 22: Sdlint) 

Passion may fade within any heart, but memory will not |X'r- 
mit its theft: 

Thus sorrow lives within any heart, and only through weep- 
ing can I seek a tranquil mind. 

JESTER. (Aside.) He weeps. I shall bring water to wash away his 
tears. 

PAOMAVATl. My husband’s face is veiled behind a film of tears. 
Now is the time for us to slip away. 

VASAVADATTA. Yes, let US go. Or, rather, you should stay. It would 
be wrong for you to leave your husband in this state. I shall 
return . . . alone. 

COMPANION. What she sa\s is true, Princess. You should be with 
him. 

PADMAVATi. Do you think so? Shall I approach him? 

VASAVADATTA. Ycs, my dear. You should. 

JESTER. [Entering with a lotus leaf filled with water.] Princess 
Padmavatl!?! Here? 

PADMAVATI. Vasantaka, what’s the matter? 

JESTER. This is . . . what? [Gestures.] Water. The king . . . the . . . 

PADMAVATi. Yes? 

JESTER. The waving flowers have flung their pollen in his eyes, 
and now his face is wet with tears. Here is water you may give 
him to bathe his face. 

PADMAVATi. [Aside.] A servant will be no less kind than his ma.s- 
ter. [Approaching, aloud.] My lord. Here is some water for your 
face. 

KING. Padmavatl! [Takes the water, aside to jester.) Vasantaka, 
what is this . . . [He sips water.] 

jester. It’s like this . . . [Whispers in his ear.] 

KING. Oh, I see. Very good. [Lightly bathes his eyes.] Princess, 
please. Sit down. 
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padmavatI. As you wish, my lord. [Sits.] 

KING. PadmAvatT. 

(Verse 23: Anu^f^bh) 

Wind-blown pollen from the flowers 
Causes tears to wet my face. 

(Verse 24: Anu^f^bh) 

[Aside] My wife has courage though but a youth, 
ril not distress her with the truth. 

JESTER. [Softly.] Sire, this afternoon . . . ? King Darsaka her fa- 
ther . . . ? He’s holding court, sire. You’re the honored guest; you 
can’t be late. In matters of courtesy, sire, the best pi^licy is to do 
whatever the other fellow wants. [Aloud.] And since His Majesty 
is expecting you, we’d better make a move. [Softly.] Mmm? 

KING. Ah, yes indeed. A good suggestion. 

(Verse 25: Anu^pubh) 

Mem of generous hospitality are to be found in every nation. 
There are far fewer, unfortunately, who show to them appre- 
ciation. 

[Exeunt.] 


ACT FIVE 

[Enter padminika] 

PADMiNiKA. Madhukdrika! Madhuk^rikd! Quickly, quickly! 
Come here. 

MADHUKARiKA. [Entering.] Here I am. What is it you want? 

padminika. Have you heard that Princess Padmdvatl is suffering 
from a terrible headache? 

MADHUKARIKA. Oh, no! I didn’t know. 

PADMINIKA. Well, she has. Now run quickly and tell Avantika. 
madhukArika. But, why? 

PADMINIKA. Because as soon as she hears of it she will surely 
come and tell the princess pleasant stories to soothe the pain? 
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MADHUKARiKA. All right. Where have you arranged the princess’ 
bed? 

padminikA. In the Ocean Pavilion. Now, go quickly. I will tell 
Vasantaka to inform the king. 

madhukArika. All right. [£xtt.] 

padminikA. Now where could that fellow be? 

JESTER. [Entering, to himself.] Love is strange. Love is strange. 
Every day within his heart there is a flame of love for VSsava- 
datta, but I think these days his marriage with PadmavatT 
makes it bum brighter than before. So joy only makes him sad. 
[Sees padminikA.] Hello, Padminika, what’s the news with you? 

padminikA. Did you know that Princess PadmavatT has a terrible 
headache? 

JESTER. No! 

padminika. She has. 

JESTER. I didn't know. 

padminika. I know. 

JESTER. You know? 

padminika. Yes! Now go quickly to tell the king, and I shall bring 
the ointment for her head. 

JESTER. Where are they putting the princess’ bed? 

padminika. In Ocean Pavilion. 

JESTER. Well, go along then, and I’ll tell the king. 

[Exeunt, enter the king.) 

KING. 

(Verse 26; Vosantatilaka) 

Now again, as time has passed, I have a second wife. B^t my 
mind cannot forget the beauty of her who first was mine. 

And who perished in the flames at Lavapaka like a lo^s in 
the frost. 

For she perished in the flames like a lotus in the frost. 
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JESTER. [Entering.] Sirel Sire, come quickly! 

KING. Why? What is it? 

JESTER. Princess Padmavatl has been stricken with an awful 
headache. 

KING. How do you know? 

JESTER. Padminika told me. 

KING. Oh, no. 

(Verse 27: Vosantatilaka) 

The virtue of the beautiful Padmavatl has somewhat dulled 
my former pain. 

At these words my heart grows weak from fear that she may 
leave me too. 

Where is she now? 

JESTER. They put her bed in the Ocean Pavilion. 

KING. Quickly, show me there. 

JESTER. This way, sire, follow me. [They walk about.] This is the 
pavilion, sire. It’s all right to go in. 

KING. Enter first, my friend. 

JESTER. Very well. (Enters.) Oh, no! Help! Sire, stand back! 

KING. Why? What is it? 

JESTER. There is a cobra stretched along the floor! I saw it in the 
lamp light. 

KING. [Enters, looks round; smiles.] Those who call you Fool are 
sometimes not far wrong. 

(Verse 28: VasantatHakd) 

A garland from the entrance arch has fallen down upon the 
ground. 

The flowers, gently coiled, are made serpentine by evening’s 
breeze. 

JESTER. (Looks carefully.] You know there are many things in this 
world that are not cobras. (Looks round.) Oooo . . . Princess 
PadmflvatT seems to have come and gone. 
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KING. No, my friend, she could not have been here. 

JESTER. How do you know that, sire? 

KING. What is there to know? 

(\jerse 29: iardiilat>ikri4ita) 

The sheets of the bed are smoothly stretched; 

The pillow is not crushed or stained. 

There are no decorations to divert a restless gaze; 

And one, so ill in bed, does not simply melt away. 

JESTER. You’re right, and I conclude she has not yet arrived. 
'Therefore, sire, you sit on the bed and wait until she’s here. 

KING. Very well. (Sits.J Oh, I feel so very sleepy. Why don’t you 
tell me a story? 

JESTER. Oool A good idea. But you’ll have to make a sound now 
and then so I know you’re listening. Like “Hannh!” All right? 

KING. Hannh. 

JESTER. Good. Now . . . once upon a time the most delightful 
bathing pools existed in the city of UjjayinI . . . 

KING. [Btsing up.] UjjayinI?! Ah, UjjayinI. 

JESTER. What’s the matter? I can change the story, sire. 

KING. No, I am sure it’$ fine. Only . . . 

(Verse 30: Upajati) 

It calls to my mind VasavadattS leaving UjjayinI to become 
my queen. 

The tears that she wept while leaving her father, I still re- 
member piercing my breast. 

(Verse 3 1 : Anufpubh) 

Often when she played upon the lute, the quill would tumble 
down from out of her hand. 

Through tears in her eyes she would look into mine while 
gently strumming the silent air. 

JESTER. I think I’d better change the story. Sire, the tc^vn was 
called Brahmadatta, and the king who ruled there way named 
Kampilya. 
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KING. What did you just say? 

JESTER. [Patiently.] The town was called Brahmadatta, and the 
king who ruled there was named Kampilyal 

KING. Fool, fool. You mean the king was Brahmadatta and the 
city was Kampilya. 

JESTER. The king was Brahmadatta ruling in Kampilya town? 

KING. Of course. 

JESTER. Sire! Just a minute while I relearn my lines. “King 
Brahmadatta ruling in Kampilya town.” [Repeats this several 
times.] O.K., I’ve got it! Sire, listen to this. . . . He’s sound asleep. 
Ooo, it’s getting chilly. I think I’d better go get a shawl for my- 
self. [Exit.] 

[Enter vasavadatta, dressed as Avantika, and maid.) 

madhukArika. I am sent to tell you, madam, that the princess is 
suffering from a painful headache. 

VASAVADATTA. I’ll comc at oncc. Where has the bed of Padmavatl 
been arranged? 

MADHUKARIKA. In the Ocean Pavilion. 

VASAVADATTA. Please come with me. [They walk about] 

MADHUKARIKA. Here is the entrance. Please go in and I will hurry 
with the ointment for her head. (Exit.) 

VASAVADATTA. The gods could not be more unkind. Padmavatl, 
the only source of comfort for my husband in his sorrow, has 
herself been taken ill. I shall go in. [Entm and looks around.] 
How thoughtless are the servants to leave her ill with no com- 
panion save a single lamp. At least she’s now asleep. I will sit 
down, lb sit apart would seem as though I had but little love for 
her. ... I shall sit upon the same bed, at one side. [Sits.] How 
strange that as I sit beside her my heart seems light with joy. 
Happily her breathing seems relaxed. She must be feeling better 
now. Stretched upon no more than half the bed, she seems al- 
most to ask the comfort of embrace. I shall lie down. 

KING. [Talking in his sleep.] O Vasavadatta!— 
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vAsavadattA. [StarHng up.] Ah! My husbandl PadmavaH is not 
here at alll Have I been seen? Oh, no, for if I have, the entire 
scheme is destroyed and Yaugandharayapa will have failed. 

KING. O daughter of the UjjayinT kingl 

vAsavadattA. Happily he only speaks within a dream. We are 
alone ... we are alone. I will stay a little to comfort both my 
eyes and my heart. 

KING. My lovel My perfect wifel Speak to me. 

vAsavadattA. I will answer him. I will. 

KING. Are you angry with me? 

vAsavadattA. Oh, nol No, no! Only so unhappy. 

KING. If you are not angry why do you not wear the jewels that I 
gave you? 

vAsavadattA. What do I say? 

KING. Are you thinking of my other loves? 

vAsavadattA. Oh, nol Not here. Not now. 

KING. Forgive me for that pain. I beg you. 

vAsAVADATTiL loo long! I must not stayl Someone will come and I 
must not be.seen. Let me only rest his hand upon the bed and go. 

KING. Vasavadatta! Vasavadatta, stay! Do not go! 

(Verse 32: Anufpubh) 

In hurrying out the door, I strike my head upon the frame. 

So perhaps there’s no way out at all. 

I feel such frustration at not being able to keep her from slip- 
ping away. 

jester. [Entering.] Sire, you’re awake. 

KING. My friend! My friend, I have good news. Vasavadatta is 
alive. 

JESTER. Vasavadatta? Sire, she’s dead— and long ago. 

KING. No, no. Not so, my friend. 
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(Verse 33: Anu^pubh) 

As I lay sleeping on this couch she wakened me, then disap- 
peared. 

My ministers deceived me of her death within those flames. 

JESTER. Impossible, sire. Such a thing could never be. Perhaps 
my mention of UjjayinT returned her to your mind. You only saw 
her in a dream. 

KING. 

(Verse 34: Anu^t^bh) 

Perhaps I dreamt, but I would rather live forever in that 
dream. 

For she was there—an illusion, a fair illusion as reality. 

JESTER. Sire, there is a mysterious lady in the palace named 
Avantika. It must have been her that you saw. 

KING. N\i! 

(Verse 35: Anu^f^bh) 

I tell you I knew her eyes and I saw the long, unbraided hair. 

(Verse 36: Anu^t^bh) 

Though in a dream she touched me, I can feel it still. 

JESTER. These imaginings are futile, sire. Come, come. Let’s go to 
the ladies’ court, 

CHAMBERLAIN OF MAGADHA. [£nf^mg.] Victory to you, O noble 
king. Our King Darsaka sends you this message. Your general, 
Rumanvat has just arrived bringing a great army with which to 
attack your enemy Aruiii. Our army of Magadha together with 
your horses, elephants, and charioteers is prepared to do battle. 
Therefore, arise! 

(Verse 37: ^drdiilavikrfijlita) 

There is division among your enemies but confidence within 
your ranks. 

Your advance will be protected from behind and all await 
you, O king. 

We all await you, O king, to lead us on to glorious victory. 

We have already crossed the river ranges, and the land of 
KauSRmbT is in sight. 
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KING. Excellent, indeed. 

(Verse 38: Upendravajra) 

Our arrows shall fall in waves that crash down upon his 
ranks. 

Our elephants and horses will assault him triumphantly. 

And triumphantly shall march upon the ocean of his sin, 
upon the ocean of his sin, upon the ocean of his sin. 

ACT SIX 
At udayana’s court 

CHAMBERLAIN OF ujjAYiNl. [Entering.] Who is on duty here at 
this Gate of Gold? 

vijAYA. [Entering.] I am, sir. VijayS. What is it you wish? 

CHAMBERLAIN OF ujjAYiNl. Go to Udayana, who.se glory has 
been enhanced by capture of Kausambl, and say to him: the 
minister of Mahasena and the nurse of his daughter VSsavadatta 
have arrived and are waiting at the gate to speak with him. 

VIJAYA. Sir, this is not the proper time nor place for any message. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF UjjAYiNl. Not the proper time nor place? And 
why is that? 

VIJAYA. This morning in the Eastern Palace there was a man 
playing on a lute. When the king heard it he said, “Ah, that is 
the sound of Gho$avatT, VSsavadatta’s lute.” 

CHAMBERLAIN OF ujjayinT. And then? 

VIJAYA. Then going up to him, he asked the man how he had 
come by it. The man replied, "I found it lying in a thicket on the 
banks of a river. If you have any use for it. I’ll gladly give it to 
you.” But when the king took it into his lap, he fainted away. 
When he recovered, he said in tears, “I have found you, Qho$a- 
vatl, but her I cannot And!” So you see? How can I tak# your 
message now? 

CHAMBERLAIN OF ujjAYiNl. I think you should, for our puirjiose in 
coming here concerns his grief. 
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vijayA. Very well. But, see! The king is descending from the pal- 
ace. I’ll inform him at once. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF ujjAYiNl. Please do. 

[Enter jester and king holding a lute.] 

KING. 

(Verse 39: Pufpitagrd) 

Ah, Cho$avati, sweet lute, you who often lay upon the lap of 
my young queen. 

How is it that you have come to dwell within the lonely si- 
lence of the forest all alone? 

O Cho$avati, you are unfeeling to forget the gentle Vasava- 
datta: 

(Verse 40: VasantatilakS) 

How she did gently wrap her arms around your waist. 

And etnLiaced you tenderly beneath her breasts. 

She did mourn when 1 had to go away leaving you both be- 
hind, 

But smiled and cooed when we three once more came to- 
gether. 

No, my friend, I can do nothing else. 

(Verse 4 1 : Anufpubh) 

My passion, recently asleep, once again has sprung to life. 
But she who loved the music of this lute does not accompany 
it. 

Vasanlaka, take Gho^avatl to a craftsman for new strings and 
bring it back to me with haste. 

JESTER. 1 shall, at once. [Exit] 

VIJAYA. Sire, a minister from Ujj'ayinT and the nurse of VSsava- 
datta are both waiting at the gate. 

KING. Co then and call Padmavatl. 

vijayA. I’ll go at once. [Exit.] 

KING. So short a time! How quickly the marriage news has 
reached the ear of my father-in-law. 
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[Enter vijaya and padmavatL] 

vijAYA. This way. Princess. 

PADMAVATl. My lord. 

KING. PadmavatT, have you heard? A minister from Mahdsena 
and the nurse of my first wife have arrived in Magadha, wishing 
to speak with me. 

PADMAVATl. I shall be happy to hear tidings of my relatives, my 
lord. 

KING. It is worthy of you to speak of Vasavadatta's family as 
though it were your own. Will you sit down? 

PADMAVATl. When you receive these p>eople do you wish to have 
me seated at your side? 

KING. What is the harm in that? 

PADMAVATl. You now have a second wife. It may cause a feeling 
of unease. 

KING. I would feel less at ease to hide away my wife from friends. 
The seat is yours. 

PADMAVATl. As you wish, my lord. [Sits.] I am uncertain as to how 
her parents feel. 

KING. To be sure. 

(Verse 42: VasantatHakd) 

As one who stole his child but could not keep her free of 
harm. 

My heart is not at rest concerning words he very well may 
speak. 

The shadow of ill fortune has overcast my honor. 

And I am like a tiny child, who angering his father, feels 
afraid. 

PADMAVATl. Sire, one may not delay a thing whose hoi|r has 
come. 

vijayA. The minister and the nurse are at the gate, sire. 

KING. Conduct them in at once. 
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vijayA. It shall be done. [Exit-, reenter with the chamberlain of 
UJJAYIN l and NURSE OF vasavadattA.] 

CHAMBERLAIN OF UJJAYINl. 

(Verse 43: VasantatHakd) 

Having come to visit the kingdom of this relative, I feel 
happy. 

But remembering again the death of Vasavadatta, 1 am sad. 
O fate, could you not have returned the kingdom to Udayana 
Without the theft of his young queen, without the theft 
through death of his young queen. 

VIJAYA. Here is the king. You may approach. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF UJJAYINl. Udayana, king of KausambT. May 
you always reign! 

KING. [Respectfully.] Sir, 

(Verse 44: Anu^f^bh) 

Your king is one who may control the royal dynasties of 
earth. 

Your royal kinsman I respect; tell me, Chamberlain, is he 
well? 

CHAMBERLAIN OF UJJAYINl. Mahdsena is well indeed, and in- 
quires if all l)e well with you. 

KING. [Rising.] What is the wish of Mahasena? 

CHAMBERLAIN OF UJJAYINl, This courtesy is worthy of your noble 
birth, sire. But you need not stand to hear the message that I 
bring. 

KING. If that be Mahasena’s wish. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF UJJAYINl. 

(Verse 45: Anu^t^bh) 

You have my praise at recovery of your kingdom from the 
foe. It is said 

In truth, “The timid and the weak lack energy. 

That quality alone which makes a king.” 

KING. The recovery of Kausambl was possible only through the 
power of Mahasena. 
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(Verse 46: Harini) 

When I did live with him I was treated as his son, 

Until I came away with his child whom I then lost. 

Yet when he hears of her decease he gives me still his high re- 
gard, 

And is the cause of my success. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF U]]AYiNl. You have heard the words of King 
Mahdsena. This lady brings you a message from the queen. 

KING. Ah, tell me, nurse. 

(Verse 47: Anu^f^bh) 

She who is the goddess of the city, she who is chief among the 
sixteen queens of Mahdsena— 

My mother, tortured with the grief of our departure— tell me 
is she well? 

NURSE OF VASAVADATTA. The queen is well. She inquires of your 
health and of all those people that are yours. 

KING. Mine? The people that are mine? Ah, yes, yes, they are 
well. Those in whom health there is. 

NURSE OF VASAVADATTA. Now, now, my lord. Do not torment 
yourself. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF ujjAYiNl. Compose yourself, my lord. 

(Verse 48: 

Though dead, our master's child is yet alive when she is 
mourned. 

Where is that man who can postpone the unknown hand of 
death. 

Or when the rope will break, catch safe the pitcher as it falls? 
One law controls both trees and men: we grow, and then we 
end. 

KING. Do not say so. For, 

(Verse 49: Anu^fubh) 

MahSsena’s daughter was my pupil and beloved queen, 
Whom I cannot forget, nor will, in all the births to com6. 

NURSE OF vAsavaoatta. My lord, I bring to you these words, 
“VasavadattH is no more, but you are as dear to us as our two 
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sons and from the first we hoped she would become your wife. 
That is why we brought you to UjjayinT and by the pretext she 
should learn the lute, we placed her in your hands without the 
witness even of the ritual fire. In your impetuousness you both 
did run away without the benefit of nuptial rites, but when 
you’d gone we had two portraits drawn upon a panel and in 
your absence tied the marriage knot. We send those portraits to 
you now and hope, my son, they comfort you.” 

KING. How warm and lovingly .she speaks. 

(Verse 50: Anu^tubh) 

Her words mean more to me than conquest of a hundred 
thrones. 

For despite all my transgression I am not forgotten in her 
love. 

PADMAVATl May I see this portrait of her who is to me an elder 
sister, that I may pay respect, my lord? 

NURSE OF VASAVADATTA. [Handing her the panel.] Here you are. 
Princess. 

PADMAVATl. [Aside.] Why! This face is very like the lady of Ujja- 
yinT. [Aloud.] Sire, does this image bear a close resemblance to 
your wife’s? 

KING. Resemblance? No. I think it is her face itself. 

(Verse 5 1 : Anu^pubh) 

How could this loveliness be so cruelly destroyed? 

How could fire ravage the sweetness of this face? 

PADMAVATl. May I see the portrait of the king to judge if the other 
be well drawn or not. 

NURSE OF VASAVADA'iTA. Here you are. 

PADMAVATl. [On seeing it.] It is exact. The other must be true as 
well. 

KING. Why is it that just now while looking at the picture, you 
seemed first pleased and then perplexed? 

padmAvatI. My lord, there is a lady living here whose image is 
the double of your wife’s. 
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KING. What? Of Vssavadatta? 
padmAvatI. Yes. 

KING. Send for her at once! 

PAOMAVAit. You see, before my marriage a certain Brahmin, say- 
ing that she was his sister, left this lady in my charge because her 
husband was away. She therefore shuns the sight of other men, 
but on some pretext I shall bring her here before you that you 
may see and judge for yourself whom she might be. 

KING. 

[Aside.] 

(Verse 52: AnufPubh) 

If a Brahmin’s sister, she is someone else. 

Yet nature does not duplicate its forms. 

vijAYA. [Entering.] My lord, there is a Brahmin from UjjayinT 
waiting at the door who says he placed bis sister in Princess 
PadmavatT’s care and has returned to take her back. 

KING. Padmavatl, can it be he? 

padmAvatI. Let us see, my lord. 

KING. Offer this Brahmin the formalities appropriate to the inner 
palace and conduct him^here at once. 

vijayA. It shall be done, my lord. [Exit.] 

KING. Padm3vatl, will you now bring the lady here? 

padmAvatI. I will, my lord. [Exit.] 

[Enter vijayA and yaugandharAyana.] 

yaugandharAyana. Ah! 

[Aside.] 

(Verse S3: Vasantatilako) 

Though in the interests of the king I had concealed his queen 
And acted for his benefit alone, 

i, 

Now that success has crowned all my attempts, ; 

My heart misgives to hear the judgment of my meansi 

vijayA. Here is the king. You may approach. 
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yaucandharAyana. Accept my salutations, sire. 

KING. It seems to me I know this voice. Honored Brahmin, was it 
you who left your sister in the care of PadmavatT sometime in 
the past? 

YAUCANDHARAYANA. Indeed I did. 

KING. [To vijAYA.] Conduct his sister here at once without delay. 

vijAYA. It shall be done, my lord. (Exit.] 

[Enter padmavai% vasavadatta behind curtain.] 

PAOMAVATl. Will you come with me, my dear? I have good news 
for you. 

vAsavadatta. And what is that? 

padmAvatI, Your brother has just now returned. 

vAsavadattA. It is fortunate indeed that he has not forgotten. 

padmAvatI. [Approaching the king.) My lord, we are here. 

KING. PadmavatT, if you now return your charge, we three will 
here be witness to the act. 

padmAvatI. I return to you your sister, sir. 

NURSE OF vAsavadattA. (Looking behind the curtoin.) It is she! 
The Princess Vasavadatta! 

KING. What! My queen? PadmavatT! E^scort her to my chambers. 

yaucandharAyana. No, no, no! She shall not go in. This lady, I 
tell you, is my sister, sire. 

KING. What is it you are saying? Do you deny that this is the 
daughter of Mahasena? 

yaucandharAyana. O King! 

(Verse 54: Anuft^bh) 

You were born a Bharata prince; pure, enlightened, self- 
controlled. 

If you by force detain her here, you then despoil your noble 
line. 
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KING. Very well, but let us see the closeness of this resemblance. 
Draw aside the curtain. 

yaugandharAyana. Salutations to my noble king. 

KING. What? Is this Yaugandharayana? 

vAsavadatta. Salutations to my noble husband. 

KING. Oh. Vasavadatta! It is she! 

(Verse 55: Anuftubh) 

Is this now reality or dream in which I see her once again? 

I think I do perceive her here though once before I was de- 
ceived. 

yaugandharAyana. 1 am guilty of deception, sire, and took 
away your beloved queen. Is your forgiveness possible, my lord? 
[He kneels at the king's feet.] 

KING. [Raising him.] Yaugandharayapa, it is you. 

(Verse 56: Anti^fubh) 

By feigning madness or diplomacy. 

On battlefield or at the court— 

By your efforts I have been raised 
When everything had crumbled down. 

yaugandharAyana. We .seek good fortune for our king, as the 
hallmark of our own prosperity, my lord. 

padmAvatI. This then is Queen Vasavadatta. In treating you as 
my companion I have improperly demeaned your rank. I bow to 
you, dear sister, and beg of you forgiveness. [She kneels at 
vAsavadattA’s feet.] 

vAsavadattA. [Batsing her.] Rise, arise. You are a fortunate wom- 
an and even now you have no blame save for your too modest 
supplication at my feet. 

paomAvatI. My gratitude is forever yours. 

KING, lell me, my friend, what was it that made you take away 
my queen? ; 

yaugandharAyana. There was just one reason: to maintain the 
glory of Kaulambl. 
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KING. And how is it that you put her in the care of Padmavatl? 

yaugandharAyana. Our astrologers predicted long ago that she 
was destined to become your queen. 

KING. Did Ruma^vat know of this? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. Sire, everyone there it seems, knew. 

KING. Ah, Rumaqvat. That fellow’s tears . . . ! 

YAUGANDHARAYANA. My lord, allow the chamberlain and the 
nurse to return to UjjayinT today so they may there declare that 
our queen VasavadattS is alive. 

KING. No! No, no! You, Padmavatl, she and I to Mahasena all to- 
gether go. 


EPILOGUE 


(Verse 57 : Anu^tubh) 

May this earth, which stretches to the borders of the sea and 
wears 

Himalaya and Vindhya as the pendants of each ear, enjoy the 
long and 

Prosperous reign of this, our sovereign lion King. 
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THE THEORY OF RASA 


Rasa is the central theoretical concept which informs Sanskrit the- 
ater, its plays, and their performance. As the Nafya&astra says, 
‘‘nothing has meaning in the drama except through rasa'* Rasa is 
the spectator’s experience of “tasting” or “savoring” those specific 
emotional states which the characters in the play are portraying 
on the stage through words, actions, costume and makeup, and 
psychological expression appropriate to those emotions. Sanskrit 
theatrical theory recognizes eight basic human emotions (bhdva) 
that can be portrayed on stage and hence eight corresponding rasa 
experiences possible to the spectator. As M. Christopher Byrski 
comments in the discussions, perhaps the most accessible aspect of 
the rasa theory is just this concrete process whereby the theater 
artists provide on stage the precondition, the theatrical stimulus, 
for the rasa experience of the audience. But of what does the rasa 
experience, presumably, consist? Historically, how did the rasa 
concept develop? What is its validity, and indeed usefulness, to the 
spectator today who may be ignorant of the rasa expectation? 
These are questions to which there are no easy answers. In examin- 
ing them, however, we may come to a clearer understanding not 
only of rasa but of Sanskrit theater in general. 

Eliot Deutsch sets as his aim an investigation of what ftlsa is and 
whether rasa describes a universal or a purely Indian-bound aes- 
thetic. Rasa does not lie in the art object (the performance) nor is it 
rooted in one’s personal responses to a play: being neither objec- 
tive nor subjective, rasa is the process of aesthetic perception itself. 
The ideal spectator is an active participant. In the rasa experience 
specific emotions in the performance are transmuted into general- 
ized perceptions of these emotions. The ninth rasa, Santa (peace), 
added in later commentaries on the NapyaSastra, is charged with 
energy in drama and is not the same as mere emptiness. 

Edwin Gerow places rasa in its historical context, tracing the 
meaning of rasa in its early application to the theater through 
three stages down tb the present. Originally rasa was a critical 
principle by which a drama arul its performance could be evalu- 
ated. It was the central organizing principle for the theatrical act, 
shaping the disparate elements of performance toward fhe rasa- 
end, It was the principle that distinguished theater from poetry, for 
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theater could not exist without rasa, while poetry could. After the 
decline of the living theatrical art, philosophers began to elaborate 
on the validity and the nature of the rasa experience. In time rasa 
became an ‘‘imperialistic*’ concept, an aesthetic standard for all 
the arts. In fact, rasa can be defined as a unity, an immediate 
awareness, an affect, and a whole. Gerow holds that it is not neces- 
sarily an Indian concept except insofar as these attributes are 
clearly recognized in Indian culture and less so in Western cul- 
tures. Examples of Western art exist which can be described in 
these terms and therefore can fit a rasa interpretation. 

The nature of rasa was clarified and amplified in discussion. 
Rasa is both a state of being of the spectator and a climactic state. 
Further, rasa is often loosely and incorrectly used in referring to a 
play or performance (“the rasa of a play”) when what is meant is 
the emotion of the play (bhdva); a play cannot “have a rasa” 
(V. Raghavan). Neither can the actor experience rasa, for he hasn’t 
leisure to relish or savor emotions at the same time that he is por- 
traying them on stage (P. J. Philips, Gerow; Raghavan disagrees). 
Not wishing to be too much sidetracked by other considerations, it 
is necessary to recognize that the rasa experience is “aesthetic joy 
or bliss”; it is a means of transmuting pain or unhappiness into 
pleasure (Gandhi). When you experience rasa you exhibit certain 
observable physical reactions (Byrski). Under the influence of the 
rasa imperative, characters in Sanskrit plays are not portrayed as 
individuals (as they are in Western drama) but as universal types; it 
is not expected that they will change, but the spectator, perceiving 
them, is moved and is changed (Deutsch, Raghavan). The ninth 
rasa may be older than is usually believed, in view of an important 
treatise on painting from the seventh century in which it is men- 
tioned (Prithwish Neogy). 

One issue broached in the papers of Gerow and Deutsch was re- 
turned to again and again in discussion. Is rasa a uniquely Indian 
concept or not? If it is. Western audiences face an enormous obsta- 
cle in attempting to appreciate Sanskrit plays. If it is not, what 
points have Indian and Western theater in common in relation to 
rasa? Some see rasa as culture-bound. Rasa cannot be a universal 
concept, for the rasa response depends upon specific and selected 
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cultural conditions (Deutsch). Rasa is not a possible response when 
a spectator is witnessing a Western tragedy (Gerow). Rasa must be 
culture-bound, since most of the NupyaSHstra is taken up with de- 
scribing which particular theatrical and dramatic arrangement of 
elements is appropriate to stimulate one or another rasa experi- 
ence; the resulting Sanskrit play and its performance consequently 
are wholly different in kind from, say a Greek tragedy (James R. 
Brandon). Subtle, nuanced elaboration upon a single emotional 
state, which is what should occur in a Sanskrit play performance 
according to the NafyaSOstra, strikes a Western audience as bor- 
ing. This is because a Western audience is not a “knowledgable” 
audience such as the Napyoiastra says is a requisite for rasa. A ma- 
jor problem in producing a Sanskrit play for Western audiences is 
that rasa clearly is an Indian aesthetic ideal which does not match 
any Western aesthetic. This is not to say that a non-Indian cannot 
experience rasa, but that it does require cultural conditioning first 
(Farley Richmond). 

Others fee) it is universal. Rasa is a universal principle of aes- 
thetics, although there are obviously culturally derived, that is In- 
dian, elements in the plays that bring it forth (Raghavan). If rasa is 
thought of as “aesthetic joy,” then even Western tragedy gives aes- 
thetic joy; in that sense the word rasa is indicating a universal hu- 
man reaction in the face of art (Shanta Gandhi). There is nothing 
necessarily Indian about rasa, as indicated by the description of 
rasa in four non-Indian terms, but the Indianness of a Sanskrit 
play’s content puts off the members of a Western audience and 
they can’t have a rasa response. You could more easily get a rasa 
response from a Western audience by doing a non-Indian play, in 
fact (Gerow). The Westerner can feel rasa listening to Wagner, or 
at the Louvre. 'The difference is that the rasa response has been ex- 
tricated, described, pinpointed, elaborated upon in India, but it 
has not been in the West (Byrski). 'The question was asked: Since 
theory arises to explain a body of literature which existi, what lit- 
erature in the West would you suggest is similar to a rasa-based 
one (Rachel Van M. Baumer)? Because rasa is derived from emo- 
tions and is concerned with emotions (and not with intellectual 
content), melodrama or soap opera are close, though in the West 
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we denigrate them (Gerow). Soap opera exploits emotions, dwell- 
ing at length on simple emotional states, and to that extent is rasa- 
like, but there is an enormous difference: the process is crude in 
Western soap opera, it is marvelously refined and artistic in India 
(Baumer). 

Apart from whether rasa is meant to indicate a general or a spe- 
cific type of aesthetic response, why in India did the aesthetic aim 
supplant all other possible aims (Harold S. Powers)? (Some of the 
aims of Western theater are empathic response, entertainment, di- 
dactic instruction, intellectual argument, and, in modern times, 
incitement to social action.) In the Western view, while the system 
described in the NdpyaSdstra for eliciting a rasa experience in the 
spectator is of a very high order and indicates a serious approach 
to art, it reduces the drama to saccharine emotionalism. In the 
rasa system sensibility is reduced to a kind of romantic absorption 
in the materials, that is, the emotions (bhnva) enacted on the stage. 
To a Westein iiilic, the rasa standard describes a drama which is 
essentially trivial, at best a secondary form of production. Tragedy 
is, in fact, a better, a higher valuing principle (Gerow). Tragedy is 
based on conflict and the fall of a good man. In the Indian world 
view this is unacceptable; the Sanskrit play concludes with con- 
flicts resolved harmoniously and smoothly, because that is how the 
Indian sees the world order. Rasa relates to this world, not to the 
world of Western tragedy (Gandhi). 



Reflections on Some Aspects 
of the Theory of Rasa 


Eliot Deutsch 


Indian aesthetics, it is often said, consists fundamentally of the 
theory of rasa — the term rasa being variously translated as “fla- 
vor,” “desire,” “beauty”; that which is “tasted” in art.* I want to re- 
flect on rasa not simply in the mode of exposition and interpreta- 
tion, but in the spirit of seeking philosophical understanding; 
which is to say, I want to know what truth there is in (at least some 
aspects of) the rasa theory, and a truth, if such there be, which is 
not confined to traditional Indian drama, poetry, or music. I want, 
in other words, to examine rasa not as a culture-bound (and proba- 
bly descriptive) concept, but as a potentially universal (and pos- 
sibly prescriptive) concept in aesthetics— East and West.* 

Where is rasa located? Is aesthetic experience essentially a 
discernment of qualities belonging to the object, the artwork, or is 
aesthetic experience essentially a special response of the experienc- 
er, of the subject to the object? This question, which is so enduring 
in much of Western aesthetics, with the differing answers giving 
rise to (or at least being closely associated with) theories about art 
as “expression,” as “communication,” as “objectified pleasure” and 
the like, was raised by the writers on the rasa theory and was sum- 
marily dismissed by Abhinavagupta. He writes: 

The Rasa does not lie in the actor. But where then? 

. . . Rasa is not limited by any difference of space, time and know- 
ing subject.* 
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And: 

When we say that 'Wasas are perceived** (we are using language 
loosely) ... for rasa is the process of perception (praHyamAna eva 
hi rasah) itself. . . . ^ 

J. A. Honeywell then properly notes that: 

It [rasa] is not an objective entity which exists independently of the 
experience as the object experienced; the existence of rasa and the 
experience of rasa are identical. The object of poetic experience is 
the poem, but nothing in the poem can be pointed out as its rasa} 

The essential quality of aesthetic experience, it is maintained, is 
neither subjective nor objective; it neither belongs to the artwork 
nor to the experiencer of it; rather it is the process of aesthetic per- 
ception itself, which defies spatial designation, that constitutes 
rasa. This view that the locus or diraya^ as it were, of rasa is no- 
where, that rasa transcends spatial-temporal determinations, is, I 
believe, the only way open to us to understand the nature of aes- 
thetic experience. 

When we think of experience exclusively as experience of some 
thing or other in the other’s bare reality or objective giveness, we 
run the danger of assuming that we need only be attentive and 
open (passively available, as it were) to what is there and the ob- 
ject will disclose itself fully to us and satisfy our interest in it — as 
though sense-mental experience can at that level of consciousness 
be shorn of all the interpretative categories of the experiencer. In 
aesthetics this “objectivist” attitude leads to a one-sided formalis- 
tic concern that often sees aesthetic value only in configurations of 
lines and shapes, in abstract movements and the like (Clive Bell) 
and that tends to think of creativity in formulae-making or rule- 
following terms. 

On the other hand, when we think of experience (as perhaps 
most of us do) as it is entirely a matter of our response to some 
thing or other, as our feeling or emotion, we are disposed to rob the 
world of its values and to assume, in a narrow and ego-centered 
way, that our own precious feelings and moods constitute the 
world. We believe then that every thing and every one is basically 
an occasion for our experience; which leads us to believe further 
that experience is a matter of (indifferent) causes yielding (valu- 
able) effects. In art and aesthetics this way of thinking leads to a 
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one-sided romanticism, which finds nothing of value except in 
what may be located in a wayward subjectivity, and to gross senti- 
mentality, where everything about the object may be reduced to 
and lost in titilating feelings or emotional paroxysms. Here we no 
longer experience the artwork but only ourselves. 

The rasa theory suggests that we can avoid these and other less 
extreme forms of spatializing aesthetic experience (and thereby 
misunderstanding it) if we understand aesthetic experience as a 
special process wherein the artwork controls rather than causes 
the response of the experiencer, and wherein the experiencer must 
also bring a highly developed understanding, sensitivity, and life 
history to bear on the work. To understand aesthetic experience in 
this way requires that we also understand that the content of art is 
never (or at least ought never to be) just the personal emotions or 
thoughts of either the artist or the experiencer. M. Hiriyanna right- 
fully points out that “the poet’s own feeling, according to the Rasa 
view, is never the theme of poetry.”* And that: 

As a result of their idealised character, art objects lose their appeal 
to the egoistic or practical self and appear the same to all. . . . They 
become impersonal in their appeal, and therefore enjoyable in and 
for themselves.^ 

It is precisely this impersonality (sodharaxifkaraxia) or trans-per- 
sonality of aesthetic content which enables the artwork to serve as 
a bearer of meaning and the experiencer to rise to a heightened 
consciousness of his self ahd the world. “Meaning” requires a shar- 
ing or a shared experience; and this sharing is achieved in art only 
when there is an intense impersonality, an impersonality which, 
paradoxically because of its intensity, is at the same time highly in- 
dividual. This is the case for aesthetic experience because aesthetic 
interest, in contrast to mere practical interest, is given not to the 
individual qua individual, but to the individual as it embodies, be- 
comes, represents, expresses— whatever you will— a universal, in- 
ter-personal— and thereby— transcendent quality. 

This transcendental or extraordinary (alaukika) dimension of 
rasa does then (but rightfully) impose a great task upon the artist. 

The rasa is a generalized emotion, that is, one from which afl ele- 
ments of particular consciousness are expunged: such as the tifne of 
the artistic event, the preoccupations of the witness (audience^, the 
specific or individuating qualities of the play or novel itself: place 
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and character chiefly. Portrayal of the events within the work, and 
characterization are thus the most delicate issues before the writer; 
inadequate portrayal—persistence of elements of particular con- 
sciousness-amounts to an obstacle.* 

Art is a kind of mimesis according to the rasa theory; but it is an 
“imitation” of a very special kind, for rasa does not imitate things 
and actions in their particularity, in their actuality, but rather in 
their universality, their potentiality— and this “imitation” is said to 
be more real than any particular real thing. The theory would 
agree, then, with Aristotle that history has the task of relating 
what actually happens, while poetry (art) of what may happen; 
that history records the activities of particular things and beings, 
while art expresses the possibilities of man and nature, and the 
gods. 

A generalized emotion, the rasa as expressive of universality, is 
not to be confounded, however, with a mere abstract or utterly dis- 
passionate state of being. To depersonalize in art does not mean to 
destroy (^rsonality, but to allow for its transformation: it means to 
attain to a passional-cognitive state that is nevertheless spiritual in 
character. How is this possible? 

According to the psychology underlying the rasa-theory ex- 
perience is an awakening or manifestation of various innate states 
(bhava or sthdyibhdva) which exist in the mind (or “heart”) as la- 
tent impressions (sarhskara or odsand) that derive from one’s past 
experience. Eight of these potential emotional states are distin- 
guished: (1) pleasure or delight (rati)^ (2) laughter or humor (hasa), 
(3) sorrow or pain (ioka)^ (4) anger (krodha), (5) heroism or cour- 
age (utsdha), (6) fear (bhaya), (7) disgust (jugupsa), and (8) wonder 
(vismaya). These states, in their essential characteristics, are the 
same for everyone, coming as they do from a common human life- 
experience. In actual life each bhdva is said to be accompanied by 
causes (karat;ia) which are understood to be the various situations 
and events of life that occasion an appropriate response; by effects 
(karya)y the various visible responses (gestures, facial reactions); 
and by concomitant elements (sahakdrin), various accompanying 
but temporary mental states such as anxiety. 

Every human being is born with a set of inherited instinctual 
propensities. His thoughts, actions, and experiences constantly gen- 
erate impressions which sink back into the subconscious mind 
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ready to be revived on the conscious level. These impressions, 
which are called satfishUras [or vdsand] in Indian philosophy and 
psychology, are organized around emotions. The emotions are re- 
lated to typical and universal situations and generate definable 
patterns of action. . . . Apart from these clearly organized basic 
emotions there are innumerable transit feelings and moods which 
accompany the former in any experience. . . . Anxiety, exultation, 
bashfulness, languor, etc., are examples.* 

According to the rasa theory when these elements or dimensions 
of ordinary experience become elements or features of art and aes- 
thetic experience they are called respectively determinants (vi- 
bhdva), the emotional situation that is presented in the drama; 
consequents (anubhdva), the physical changes or movements that 
signify emotional states; and transitory states (vyabhicdribhdva)^ 
the transient emotions that properly accompany various basic 
states. Abhinavagupta writes: 

Rasa, in this connexion, is just that reality (artha) by which the de- 
terminants, the consequents and the transitor> feelings after having 
reached a perfect combination (samyag yoga)^ relation (samban- 
dha), conspiration faifcdgri/aj— where they will be in turn in a lead- 
ing or subordinate position— in the mind of the spectator, make the 
matter of a gustation consisting of a form of consciousness free of 
obstacles and different from the ordinary ones. This Rasa differs 
from the permanent feelings [bhdva], consists solely in this state of 
gustation and is not an objective thing (siddhasvabhdva). . . 

The rasa differs from the permanent feeling state, the bhava or 
sthdyibhdvaj^ but is then correlated with it in the theory. 

Such expressions as “the permanent sentiment becomes Rasa,“ 
are due to the correspondence (aucitya) only. This correspondence, 
to specify, is due to the fact that the very same things which were 
previously considered to be causes, etc., related to a given perma- 
nent sentiment, now serve to realize the gustation, and are thus pre- 
sented in the form of determinants, etc.** 

The “correspondence,” then, between the permanent feeling 
states and rasa produces the basic rasas: (1) the erotic (irAgdraU (2) 
the comic (hdsyah (3) the pathetic or compassionate (karutl^a); (4) 
the furious (raudra)% (5) the heroic or valorous fyfraj; (6) the terri- 
ble (bhaydnaka)i (7) the odious (bfbhatsd); and (8) the marvelous 
(adbhuta). To this standard list Abhinava, perhaps following some 
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earlier writers whose works are not available,*^ added a ninth, 
idnta, or “the peaceful,” rasa. 

Now apart from the many subtle intricacies in this description 
of how a rasa arises the important issue for aesthetics, it seems to 
me, is the manner in which the rasa theory ties rasa to the patterns 
of life-experience and sees the rasa as a kind of radical transforma- 
tion of the ordinary into the extraordinary (alaukika). The theory 
enables one to relate art to life in an intimate way and at the same 
time to grasp their essential differences. C. B. Mohan Thampi dis- 
cusses the theory in these terms: 

The characters and situations depicted in a poem have unique on- 
tological status and our perception of them is stii generis. The spe- 
cial mode in which the poetic characters exist and are apprehended 
is indicated by the term alaukika, non-ordinary. In life our reac- 
tions to persons and objects can be described in terpis of attraction, 
repulsion, or indifference. . . . Our responses are governed by posi- 
tive or negative interests. Our attitudes of attraction, repulsion and 
ind'iHerciice are put aside or transcended when we contemplate a 
character like Hamlet. . . . 

In poetic experience emotions do stir and agitate our mind; but 
they do not move out in the form of action. Further, in poetic expe- 
riences the emotional states are not simply undergone or suffered; 
they are perceived and tasted.*^ 

Aesthetic experience, therefore, is essentially a “relishing” of 
certain generalized emotions which are “objectified” in a vital 
form. Art is at once bound to life and is for itself. A work of art that 
occasions rasa is closely related to common experience, drawing as 
it does its own vitality, its aesthetic content, from those basic life 
emotions and situations that persons everywhere endure. Form in 
art has meaning only in relation to content; in fact, there is a form, 
the rasa theory suggests, only when for both the artist and the 
“spectator” there is a lived, deeply felt content. But a work of art is 
not a mirror of life; it is, once again, alaukika^ extraordinary. It is 
for itself; which is to say, its content is uniquely aesthetic: it is there 
for apprehension, contemplation, participation; it is just there for 
sensitive understanding. 

Aesthetic experience, according to the theory, is thus not some- 
thing that is merely given, a fortuitous happening; it is an attain- 
ment, an accomplishment. “The tasting of Rasa,” Abhinava 
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writes, . differs from both memory, inference and any form of 
ordinary self-consciousness.”'* It requires a like-heartedness on the 
part of the experiencer and the overcoming of a number of formid- 
able obstacles. 

T. M. P. Mahadevan has pointed out that “the poet uses 
words in a way which involves a process of impersonalizing, and 
his poem gains the power of equal appeal to all. The reader who 
could enjoy the poem is a sahrdaya, ‘one of similar heart’.”'* Abhi- 
nava defines the sahrdaya in his Locana as follows: 

Those people who are capable of identifying with the subject 
matter, as the mirror of their hearts has been polished through con- 
stant repetition and study of poetry, and who sympathetically re- 
spond in their own hearts. ..." 

The ideal experiencer of art for the rasa theory is therefore not 
simply a passive spectator of but is an active participant in the 
work. As Hiriyanna states, the participant’s “insight into the na- 
ture of poetry is, in point of depth, next only to that of the poet.”'* 
The realization of rasa thus makes rather extraordinary demands 
on the experiencer as well as on the artist. 

. . . Rasa is, in any case, simply and solely a mental state which is 
the matter of cognition on the part of a perception without obsta- 
cles and consisting in a relish. '* 

Among the obstacles to the realization of rasa (which actually 
become demands made upon the experiencer-participant) that 
Abhinava distinguishes are:** (1) The lack of verisimilitude. We 
might consider this to be a failing more of the artwork and artist 
than of the experiencer of it, but Abhinava speaks of the obstacle as 
belonging essentially to the experiencer. “Indeed, if one considers 
the things presented as lacking in verisimilitude, he cannot ob- 
viously immerse (vinivii) his consciousness in them. . . .”*' He then 
goes on to say that “the means by which it is eliminated is the con- 
sent of the heart. . . .”** 

One of the conditions for aesthetic experience for being a $ahr- 
daya, is that we be open to the artwork precisely as it is an artwork 
that is capable of controlling our experience of it. 'Hie “consetit of 
the heart” means a kind of self-surrender to the object, an affiirma- 
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tion of its being capable of sustaining our interest and attention. 
Most persons, most often, glance at artworks and receive in return 
only a fleeting impression (what the work is “about,” who the art- 
ist is). The sahfdaya, the one of similar heart, must be capable of 
and must exhibit a power of unselfconscious attentiveness in order 
that he may relish the rasa that is to arise. 

(2) Another of the obstacles that Abhinava refers to is just this 
personal attachment to emotions. It is “the immersion in temporal 
and spatial determinations perceived as exclusively one’s own or 
exclusively those of another.”^’ It consists, he maintains, “in the ap- 
pearance of other forms of consciousness, due variously to the fear 
of being abandoned by the sensations of pleasure, etc., to concern 
for their preservation. . . 

This “obstacle” is rather obscurely presented, bat the overcom- 
ing of it is central to the realization of the rasa as distinguished 
from the appropriate bhava. Abhinavagupta is arguing here that 
the subject, the participant-experiencer, must universalize his own 
emotion by getting beyond the temporal-spatial specificity of his 
own immediate state of consciousness as this may be grounded in 
ego-needs and as it is bound to particular life-experiences. He nfust 
do this for the sake of recognizing the universalized emotion in the 
artwork, as it is given only in the work}' 

The sahfdaya, according to Abhinava, must be equal to the art- 
work; that is to say, he must be prepared to experience it properly. 
This may sound obvious: however, it is indeed the case, and it is of- 
ten supported by aesthetic theories of an “art is communication” 
and “art is expression” variety, that most persons view aesthetic ex- 
perience as a kind of therapy — of their bringing to an artwork a 
distraught consciousness for repair. It might very well be the case 
that experience of art yields a higher integration of sejf and a bet- 
ter ordered consciousness, but this is not something just produced 
by the artwork as though by some kind of causal efficacy; rather it 
is as well an achievement of the experiencer in his relation to a 
cooperating work. 

Plato taught that “the fairest music is that which delights the 
best and best educated, and especially that which delights the one 
man who is preeminent in virtue and education.”** The Platonic 
judge and the sahfdaya are alike in this; they represent the “aristo- 
cratic” ideal of taste. But who else if not the one who is like- 
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minded with the genius of the poet is best able to judge, to appreci- 
ate, to comprehend the poem? 

Rasa, we have seen, is neither subjective nor objective. It 
may nevertheless be analyzed with emphasis given to the subject, 
the participant-experiencer (as we have done with the origination 
of the rasa in terms of the bhdva, the requirements of being a sa/ir- 
daya, etc.) or to the object, the actual artwork. J. A. Honeywell ex- 
plains nicely that 

Rasa, which is the end of poetry in terms of process, becomes in 
terms of poetry as an object the organizing principle which deter- 
mines the unity and wholeness of the composition. Seen in this way, 
it can be used to distinguish the major parts of the composition in 
terms of their functions within the whole. ...” 

And further: 

Although rasa exists as an experience of a certain kind, it cannot be 
disassociated from the poetic object. The idea of rasa rests on the 
assumption that the poetic object is fully realized only in the experi- 
ence of the competent reader. Rasa thus pertains to the experience 
of an audience in the presence of a poetic work and fully absorbed 
in that work. As such, the analysis of rdsa is inseparable from an 
analysis of the poetic object. The properties of tasa must emer^ as 
the actualization in experience the properties of the object it- 
self.” 

Kant thought that the judgment of taste was entirely subjective, 
and yet necessary; that aesthetic judgments are compelling for the 
experiencer but that this doesn’t require the determination of the 
properties or structure of the object. But Kant was wrong, and the 
rasa theory is right; for one of the factors which clearly distinguish 
an artwork as a structured-content from a mere collection or ag- 
gregate of elements is the manner in which a feeling-tone suffices 
the work and gives unity to it. And if it is the case, as Susanne K. 
Langer maintains, that "Art is the creation of forms symbolic of 
human feeling,"” then that feeling-tone which unifies the work 
must at the same time be grounded in the deepest categotical 
structures of feeling; it must be transpersonal and universal; it 
must, in short, be the rasa. 

Feeling awakens feeling: a universalized mental state can ba ap- 
prehended in aesthetic experience only if it is constitutive of the 
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artwork itself. The artwork as a whole becomes a vibhdva: it deter- 
mines the experience. “To determine ” it must be stated again, is 
different from “to cause.” Cause-effect relationships, as we or- 
dinarily understand them in the context of human experience, sug- 
gest an indifference and independence between the terms, which 
separation simply does not hold for art and aesthetic experience. 
And this is especially the case when the artwork is capable, 
through the creative imagination (pratibha) of the artist, of awak- 
ening in one who is prepared for it that special ecstatic unity of self 
and object wherein both achieve a completion of their being. 

This brings us to our final consideration of the rasa theory: 
the concept of Sdntarasa as put forward by Abhinavagupta and 
the opportunity this concept affords for distinguishing between 
aesthetic experience and what we might call pure spiritual experi- 
ence. 

^dntdrasa, according to Abhinava, is just that transcendental 
realization of unity that is joyful and peaceful. It is grounded in 
the Self and is realized as a kind of self-liberation. 

. . . The Atman alone possessed of such pure qualities as knowl- 
edge, bliss, etc. ... is the sthdyibhava of 

Santa rasa is to be known as that which arises from a desire to se- 
cure the liberation of the Self, which leads to a knowledge of the 
Truth, and is connected with the property of highest happiness.^' 

Santa is silence. What is silence in art? A work of art is con- 
stantly speaking, as it were, and yet it is mute, standing silently in 
its own concentrated being. The painting, the poem, the play is a 
center of silence and requires for its right apprehension an inner 
quietude, a silencing of desires and thoughts. Silence in art is not 
empty, like a container into which one might put anything, rather 
the artwork that is right for itself participates in a silence which is 
the profoundest truth of being, the silence which is a dynamic har- 
mony of all being and becoming. 

Silence in art, then, is not a mere absence of sound. Sdntarasa is 
a plenitude; it is surcharged with creative energy. The silence calls 
us out of ourselves to the concentrated being of the work itself. 

And herein lies the essential difference between aesthetic experi- 
ence in its highest form and pure spiritual experience: the artwork 
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calls our attention to it and controls our experience with it; the ex- 
perience is temporal (albeit transforming); in spiritual experience 
the call is from that which is Real without division or object or 
time. The artwork, in the fullness of its experience as iantarasa, 
points to Reality and particpates in it. In pure spiritual experience 
there is only the Real. 

To the enlightened— but only to the enlightened— all experience 
is Sdntarasa. 


Notes 

This chapter is reprinted from Studies m Comparative Aesthetics^ by Eliot 
Deutsch, Monograph No. 2 of the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy, 
copyright © 1975 by The University Press of Hawaii. 

1 . The term rasa has had a long and varied use in Indian thought. As G. B. Mo- 
han Thampi points out: “The dictionary records, among others, the following 
meanings: Sap. juice, water, liquor, milk, nectar, poison, mercury, taste, savor, 
prime or finest part of anything, flavor, relish, love, desire, beauty. The mean- 
ings range from the alcoholic (? hallucinatory] snma-juice to the Metaphysical 
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Rasa as a Category 
of Literary Criticism 

What are the limits of its application? 


Edwin Gerow 


Theories of literary criticism develop in congenial literary con- 
texts. Less abstract than philosophies, they can serve as grist for a 
Wissenschaftssoziolog^ that attempts to state the cultural precon- 
ditions of a formal intellectual theory. Literature is work of sensi- 
bility; that it takes as a principle some notion of “taste*' ties it to a 
certain time and place more radically and meaningfully than any 
of the forms of expression that have a more theoretical g£punding. 
laste, viewed relationally, rather than in its psychological guise, is 
little more than the individual's capacity of discrimination refined 
to the prevailing expectations of a dominant or active social class, 
as codified in a (literary) style. 

The Indian notion of rasa ought also to be discussed in its con- 
text, in terms of the kind of literature it was intended to explicate, 
rather than, let us say, exclusively in terms of the psychological 
reality it evinces. Realistically, there is considerable interplay be- 
tween the condition of literature and literary criticism. A greater 
understanding of it should sharpen the perspective whereby we 
may view both as integral to a society's cultural expression. The al- 
ternative is an abstract view of literature as a mere produetjof con- 
vention; and an abstract view of aesthetics as a psycholo^. Both 
views have long plagued the study of Indian letters.* Onl)^ in me- 
diating them is a relation between aesthetics and criticisi^k estab- 
lished. 
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In this light we want to put forth a related but apparently con- 
trary problem: Is the rasa-aesthetics applicable to other genres and 
to the literature of other times and placed This is not to raise again 
the question of the rasa’s validity in the sense of psychological real- 
ity, or as a state of mind (or emotion) having-epistemological or on- 
tological implications; but rather to ask just how tightly cir- 
cumscribed the rasa (as an aesthetic principle) is by the literature 
which conditioned its proposition. This kind of query should en- 
hance our perception of the functional rasa by testing its critical 
limits. 

Both in its held of application (poetry in the broadest sense) and 
in its theoretical justihcation (idstra), the notion of rasa shows a 
marked imperialistic tendency. From its beginnings in the discus- 
sions of Sanskrit drama, its partisans have sought on the one hand 
to bring under its explanatory aegis many other gentes of literary 
and artistic production, and on the other, have claimed for the 
rasa greater and greater psychological or ontological validity. In- 
deed, the notion of rasa that emerges today is a result of this ag- 
glomerating tendency, so much so that we must account "univer- 
salizability” as more an intrinsic than an adventitious quality of 
rasa. Our task in seeking to determine the appropriate limits of the 
rasa’s applicability is thus not a static one; we must keep in view 
the apparent dynamics of rasa itself. 

Rasa is one of the grand conceptions in the history of aesthetics. 
For most Indians today, rasa is the only aesthetic principle of their 
cultural heritage, uniting such diverse forms as music, sculpture, 
and epic poetry. In certain medieval schools of thought, rasa seems 
even to have transcended its aesthetic domain and become on the 
one hand a general principle of awareness having profound impli- 
cations for epistemological psychology, and on the other, a concept 
of religious devotionalism. In both, claims were made about its re- 
latirni to absolute consciousness (dtman). Today, though somewhat 
overlaid with the sophisticated veneer of borrowed Western art 
forms and aesthetic categories, rasa continues to dominate Indian, 
especially Hindu, artistic endeavor. In the context dC"a multina- 
tional and multicultural world, rasa takes on much of theicharac- 
ter of a properly Indian principle capable of differenti|iting, in 
some interesting sense, Indian art from other “kincb’* of art. 
Clearly one must approach this concept with some respect, and 
the discussion must begin (to borrow a ntethod from Aristotle) 
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with an attempt to differentiate some ctf the senses the term rasa 
has had in its long cultural and historical development. Only then 
can we hope to conceive the notion’s limitations and understand 
what it can and cannot account for. 

flASA IN DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

laken as a whole, the sketch of rasa in Bharata’s NupyaSOstra, the 
oldest work to concern itself with rasa as a definable aesthetic 
principle, suggests strongly that rasa developed its first aesthetic 
overtones in the context of the Sanskrit drama of the classical pe- 
riod. It emerged first as a principle of criticism in debates about 
the nature and function of drama as a discrete genre. It was not at 
first propounded as a universal principle — at least the texts give us 
no leave to this speculative conclusion— but rather as a differentia 
of one well established and highly valued genre. It is introduced, in 
terms borrowed from Indian logic, as the lakfa^ta of drama: an in- 
variably concomitant attribute which serves to mark drama apart 
from all else. Rosa does not begin its career either as a psychologi- 
cal principle or as an aesthetic principle— if by this we mean a uni- 
versal principle — but as a critical principle.* 

A general caveat is necessary at this point. In speaking of the 
earliest points of view attaching to the notion rasa — specifically 
those propounded in the NatyaSdstra—we are. realistically speak- 
ing, quite dependent on later commentatorial tradition which of- 
ten substitutes a coherent theory for the brief, laconic, and often 
equivocal formulae of the basic text. It is questionable whether we 
can have any coherent understanding in the oldest texts apart 
from their later commentators. 

By restricting ourselves quite narrowly to a critical point of 
view — one wherein the aesthetic principles are seen chiefly in the 
context of their concrete application — we may be able to achieve a 
sense of the originality of rasa from the limited and quite literal 
references to it in the Ndfyaidstra. This will be our method when 
dealing with the commentators themselves, whose notions pf rasa, 
though intellectually^ based on the Ndtyo^stra, more dir^tly re- 
flect changing cultural realities in the ninth and later centuldes. 

We are also drawn to a consideration of rasa's originality by 
the existence of contemporaneous critical theories that concerned 
other genres and did not emphasize rasa. S. K. De asserts: : 
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Bharata’s treatment would indicate that some system of Rasa, how> 
ever undeveloped, or even a Rasa school, particularly in connexion 
with the drama, must have been in existence in his time. 

As Dramaturgy was in the beginning a separate study, from 
which Poetics itself probably took its cue, the Rasa-doctrine, which 
sprang up chiefly in connexion with this study, confined its activity 
in the first stage of its development to the sphere of dramatic com- 
position and exerted only a limited influence on poetic theories.’ 

Early alaryikHraSastra^ (the “other” school, poetics), with its em- 
phasis on figures of speech and formal distinctions, does not ap- 
pear to spring from the same kinds of concerns as does the more 
integrative rasa doctrine. That it was born of an attempt to under- 
stand the formal strophic poetry (kdvya) as something quite differ- 
ent from narrative verse or drama, is evident. Yet the implications 
for criticism of this early tendency to differentiate genres seem lost 
on modern historians of Sanskrit p>oetics who persist in judging the 
early schools as imperfect statements of inherently universal poetic 
principles: “But the bearings of this doctrine [the rasa] on poetry 
[sc., kavya] were seldom discussed, and the importance of Rasa as 
one of the essential factors of poetry was indeed naively under- 
stood but was not theoretically established.”^ 

De also misses the sense in which the rasa theory is unique in the 
early period, seeing it only as the “glimmering” of a universal aes- 
thetic. We cannot judge the critics of strophic poetry misguided be- 
cause they ignored rasa. We must understand the apparent lacuna 
in terms of the critical principles they do adopt, principles that are 
inadequate only if they fail to function well without rasa. Simi- 
larly, the original rasa, if it appears motivated or required in the 
context of dramatic criticism, must correspond to certain poetic 
necessities of that genre, and is not simply a seed of what, in fact, 
follows it— the universalized rasa as developed most ably by Abhi- 
navagupta. Basa should be understood then, in its earliest form, 
not only as an integrative principle, but as a distinctive feature of 
the dramatic genre. That it oocurred first in the context of the 
drama is a crucial, rather than an incidental, factor in its defini- 
tion. 

The structure of Bharata’s text suggests,, as Renou* and others 
have noted, a primary organization of performances of the drama 
into four elemental topics: Mgika (representation by use of the 
body); sattvika (emotions and sentiments); vdcika (use of Ian- 
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guage); and ahdtya (the external aspects— costume, lighting, 
makeup, stag?, and so on). Of these, the "sentimentar involves 
chiefly the extra-formal, emotional impact of the play, and of 
course, the audience’s consciousness at the time of, or as a result 
di, the play. Among this tetrad of topics defining the “complex” 
play the rasa is but one— a fragment of a whole. Indeed, the list of 
terms with which the sixth, or rasa, chapter begins, reads like a 
dictionary among which rasa has no special status. But here, as dP- 
ten, the Indian passion for cataloguing reveals a deeper purpose. 
Bharata seems interested in rasa as component precisely because it 
dBFers a rationale for stating the unity df this complex form that is 
the play. It is seen as an organizing mode which turns the elements, 
when prc^rly perceived, into parts. Further, in virtue of that or- 
ganic reevaluation, it can be said to constitute the end, or purpose 
of the play.' In Aristotelian terms, the end is not only a result, but a 
principle of organizati<m which indeed requires material to orga- 
nize, but which, more importantly, modifies that material in pre- 
cise ways to conform to the expectation of the end as purpose. 
Thus rasa is a mood, an emotional consciousness, wherein all the 
disparate elements of the play— language, gesture, scenery— have 
a place and are understood not to be disparate. But also rasa is the 
principle which accounts for the kind of reality that makes the 
parts “dramatic.” 

Rasa's organic unifying character is brought out through sev- 
eral analogies, most directly by the one founded on the word ety- 
mology (“taste” or “sap/essence”). The “taste” of the various ingre- 
dients of a meal is both their common ground and organizes them 
as its end. But rasa is not only a result, and the emotions (bhava) 
are not just causes.* On one level bhOva are already determined as 
concrete elements in the play. 'The bhava is neither pure percep- 
tion (taukika) nor pure aesthesis (alaukika), but an element for the 
first time organiz^ in its discrete extension. The rasa, moreover, 
can be said to be the cause ot the play, as the final cause explaining 
why it was put together in a particular way.* The rasa is the or- 
ganic root the total variety of the play and its discipline*^ form, 
just as a single essence underlies the transformation of seed to tree 
to flower in fruit (to seed) (N$ 6.38; p. 294). I 

Aristotelian distinctions help to make sense of Bharata’i^ brief 
definitions and analogies, althou^ the details are very diljferent. 
Because the rasa is conceived as a mode at apprehension that is 
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both immediate (“in** the theater) and more general than verbal 
apprehension (for verbal apprehensions are only one element of 
the complex that is the play), its implicitude in every element of 
the play makes it quite inappropriately stated as the function of 
word imagery alone.*® That would collapse the generic distinction 
between poetry and drama at its most crucial point: the means of 
expression. The best that can be said of rasa in the context of ver- 
bal or poetic expression is that it is an aspect or element thereof. 
And it is in this way that the other school of criticism has treated 
it: as an “a/aiTifalru” (ornament) of speech, rasaxmt (having a 
rasa).** In the dramatic context, the ultimate rationale for the use 
of a particular poetic verse is the rasa of the play. From the point 
of view of the verse abstracted from the play, the critical concerns 
of image analysis predominate, and rasa, if there at all, is reduced 
to a subordinate position, for rasa is not the end of utterance, as 
such. It may well, and often does, accompany utterance.** 

Likewi^, taking our reference from Aristotle’s Poetics, because 
rasa is conceived as an emotional apprehension implicit in every 
element of the play, and not a change, or modification of emotion 
(katharsis), it functions as an “end** and is a “result” in quite a dif- 
ferent way. It does not “happen” in the course of the play, but is 
there constant and implicit, subject only to more or better appre- 
hension. The plot structure which is judged suitable to the realiza- 
tion of that awareness is thus also quite different: instead of a con- 
cern with peripeties and turning points (denouement), we find a 
concern for modes of sustenance, revivification through contrast, 
ultimate reintegration (phalaprUpti),^^ But these matters are not 
germane, except perhaps as illustration, to our present concerns.*^ 
The rasabfja (seed of rasa) sketched by Bharata functions as a 
critical principle in three important ways: it distinguishes drama 
(natya) from the poetry of which drama is partly composed; it 
serves as an organic principle in terms of which the integrity of the 
drama can be understood; and it is also the result of the drama, its 
end, understood as a state of awareness peculiar to the drama, dis- 
tinct from “normal” worldly consciousness (bhava). 


RASA IN THE THEORY OF EXPRESSION 

In the stage of poetic theory marked by the epochal works of 
Anandavardhana (ninth century) and Abhinavagupta (late tenth 
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and early eleventh centuries),'* we see a change of emphasis from 
the differential capacities of genre to their reconciliation in a sin> 
gle theory of expression. Though many aspects of the drama in- 
volve nonverbal expression (gestures, scenery, and so on), so too, in 
an important sense, does verbal expression. The expressive goal, or 
sense, of verbal art is cften not explicitly derived from the literal 
content of the words and sentences employed. The meticulous 
analyses of poetic utterance and poetic imagination that were the 
business of the alarfikara school, seemed to come to precisely this 
conclusion. Inscrfar as utterance can be deemed poetic (the genre 
distinct), it must involve, as an essential element, some such detour 
in the usual or normal apprehension process— a vakrokti as Bha- 
maha first called it;'* a sense grasped by the refined mind as a re- 
sult of the word heard or read, but not directly by means it." In 
the striking conceit of Shakespeare, **0 that I were a glove upon 
that hand— that I might touch that cheek ...,”'* it is just the ab- 
surdity of the identification of the speaker (Romeo) with an inani- 
mate glove that provokes the hearer to a leap beyond the language 
in an effort to make sense of that nonsense. How can a man be a 
glove? Because he wants to be close to Juliet, closer even than the 
balcony would permit his corporeal presence to be, as close as her 
own clothing. But this just to “touch her cheek”? Certainly the 
touch is magnified into an act of love. Her cheek becomes Her body 
concentrated in a point. We are forced to seek a standard of com- 
parison “closeness” that in this case both rationalizes the verbal 
failure of the' initial utterance, and gives rise to further apprehen- 
sions, further dimensions of the speaker's intention. It is precisely 
this success through failure that marks off poetry in the view of the 
alatfikarika—at least as far as the figures involving “meaning” are 
concerned (arthdlarfikara). If this is the case, then are we not in- 
vited to consider whether qua poetry, language is any more dis- 
tinctive than gesture ur character in the drama? 

Expression is still the focus of the inquiry, but we seem to be 
moving towards a view that generalizes art through the frpits of 
expressicm (or perhaps more precisely, of nonexpression). 

It remained for Anandavardhana to draw I’hese matters to- 
gether. The theory does not develop in a vacuum. The critical di- 
mension remains. The interest in elaborating a theory whereby 
one can unify the arts (or at least drama and strophic i^try) 
.should presuppose some strategic event occurring in the arts' them- 
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selves which at least suggests the opportunity for such a rap- 
prochement. It is not difficult to relate the changes in Sanskrit let- 
ters of the post-Gupta and pre-Islamic period to the theoretical 
reevaluation that we find fullblown in Abhinavagupta and Anan- 
davardhana. With the collapse of the stable, wealthy, and sophisti- 
cated Gupta monarchy, and the "time of troubles” that ensued, 
Sanskrit drama lost both its audience— never more than the so- 
ciety of sophisticates attracted to the imperial courts and cities— 
and its means support, what we presume to have been societies 
cf wealthy literati— and of course, the king himself. Local king- 
doms (Har$a) rose to prominence in various regions, but the cul- 
tural stability on which this highly artificial art form depended 
was destroyed. The later reputation of Bhoja, king of DharS, as lib- 
eral patron of science and the arts, reads almost like a desperate 
and forlorn fantasy on how times ought to be— and once were (in 
the classical age).'* 

Dramas continued to be written, but we presume, were rarely 
performed — which is to say that drama was deprived of its distinc- 
tive characteristics, and reduced to the status of a written art. The 
writing of drama, lacking the medium in which it comes alive, 
came increasingly under the dominance of the poetic styles, where 
ornate metaphor, difficult language, and unplayable (nondramat- 
ic) stories dominate.** But oddly enough, as drama ceased to be a 
living art form and was brought more and more into conformity 
with the rather academic style of the nonsophisticate pundit, its 
distinctive principle was being used as the basis for explaining the 
growing rapprochement of genres. 

While drama was tending to the status of academic poetry, a 
privileged vestige of the classical period and distinctly unpopular, 
poetry came increasingly under the sway of nonliterary needs, 
chiefly religious, but to some extent didactic (erotic)*' and epic, the 
chief impact of which, on poetry as a form, was to reinvest it with 
a dramatic or narrative function. The religious poetry is a poetry 
of exploits; of this or that deed of Rama, or this or that conquest of 
Kr$i[ia. It is more dramatic than didactic, for it does not seek so 
much to teach as to create a sense of worship, a sentiment of one- 
ness with the divine event sufficient to cancel the worshipper’s pri- 
vate existence, if only for a moment. Thus its natural adoption of 
music and song. Such aims cannot be attributed even to the so- 
called religious poetry of the classical period let alone to the 
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•^epics’* of Kalidasa— where never for a moment does the poem as 
form recede from the consciousness of the attentive listener. 

The question of the genres is thus posed anew, and it is to Anan- 
davardhana’s credit that he not only reevaluated poetics, but rede- 
fined its subject matter. The principle of nonliteral intention (com- 
mon both to dramatic devices and to verbal means) is found to be 
the third characteristic function of language: dhvani, or ‘‘sugges- 
tion.** The subject matter which dhvani is suited to express, par ex- 
cellence, is rasa. So poetry, seen as expressor, has won the status 
not so much of one means of expression among many, but is that 
means wherein the capacity of language to express is most fully 
realized. The integrative quality of the drama, since it can never 
be expressed literally, but only suggested, becomes the proper, or 
typical, content of that poetic capacity. The genres are down- 
graded to modal classifications of the same process; at the same 
time, the nonverbal arts, such as music and painting, are equally 
considered art, since their distinctiveness is also a matter of exter- 
nals (sound, color).** 

The rasa as principle is not in question; the dramatic utilization 
is taken for granted; in order to demonstrate the universality of 
rasa and its character as the subject matter of aesthetic discourse, 
Anandavardhana is principally concerned with the dramatic in 
poetry (kdvya); he does not care to demonstrate rasa's exigence, 
but rather he establishes its sufRcient characteristic in the verbal 
function (dhvani) that gives it birth, and thus in effect, merges 
kdvya (poetry) and ndfya (drama), which can be distinguished 
only functionally as expressor and expressed. He claims to be the 
first to use the word in that sense. 

The effort to bring all art forms under a universal principle that 
was a nondenotative state of awareness had a profound effect on 
subsequent criticism. Instead of a disciplined search for structural 
principles, practical aesthetics took on more the character of es- 
tablishing the rasa in terms of specific sets of circumstances. Struc- 
tural considerations were relegated to the status of adventitipus 
concomitants which could be expounded by list as well as by any 
other way. The integrity^f the work lay in its having a rasa, i|iat 
is, in the successful combination of the circumstantial structure^ to 
awaken or otherwise bring to consciousness the rasa. But the r^^sa, 
being a universal, and common to all works, was by definition pot 
strictly dependent on its structural preconditions. A rasa is found 
on the one hand even in the phoneme (varxia); but on the other it is 
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not of the work at ail, but truly of the soul. The structure of art is 
no more than an excitant; the differences of one art form from an- 
other (since they are all brought under the notion of rasa) are, as 
such, less important than the fact that they are so related.*® For it 
would seem a corollary of the theory that rasa is manipulated in a 
certain way: it awaits the work of art, as it were. Contrast, for ex- 
ample, the way the emotional effect "^katharsis*’ is expressed by Ar- 
istotle as determined by the plot structure. It arises from, and 
therefore presumes, the essence of the story as development, turn- 
ing point, denouement. The rasa, though it does arise from the 
story, does so only in the tautological sense that without the story 
we would have no drama. The rasa arises from all the elements, 
even phonemes, or more accurately, from their combination (sarjfi- 
yoga). Any determinants will work— whether we call their com- 
bination poetry, drama, music, dance, or even painting — and work 
indifferently. The awakening structure, however essential in prac 
tical tenfiis, is defined not only as adventitious, but as not existing, 
in the sense that persistent awareness of the structure as such con- 
stitutes an obstacle (vighna) to the plenitude which is rasa. 

The KaSmIri Saivite Abhinavagupta, both in his Locana on the 
DhvanyQloka and in his long commentary on the rasani^pattisQtra 
(aphorism on the production of rasa) of Bharata,®^ investigated the 
relation between concrete structure (form) and rasa awareness. His 
predecessors espoused theories that established the relationship in 
determinate or dependent terms. Abhinava sums up these theories 
(which are otherwise not preserved) as an introduction to his quite 
radical view that no determinate relation is possible, for the rasa is 
more real and more persistent than any of its so-called causes; it 
has been there all along, and only requires recognition. 

The first theory he mentions is that of Bhattalollata, who es- 
poused the commonsensical view that the conjunction of struc- 
tural elements (which he took to imply “with the sthayibh&va” the 
permanent or principal emotion) was the cause of the rasa. Two 
stages in this cause and effect theory are recognized: first, the pre- 
conditions of an emotional experience (stage, characters, poetic 
phrases) combine to generate the notion of the concrete emotion 
involved (love, anger, pity, and so on) then this, by combination 
with the external consequences of the concrete emotion (fainting, 
stuttering, crying, shouting), through joy, becomes the rasa (sthdyy 
eva vibhavUnubhAvddibhir upacito rasa(ij.*® 

The second theory, §rT$ahkuka*s, both demonstrates the inade- 
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quacy of the first— in Abhinava’s eyes— and goes beyond it to a 
letter formulation. The notion of cause-effect is really too power- 
ful to explain the emergence of rasa awareness. It presumes a real- 
istic determination, thus ignoring that the play is in an important 
sense a fiction whereas its effect is real.** More importantly, it is 
subject to constraints of logical necessity which do not. hold in the 
case of fiction, where we often have causes without effect and ef- 
fects without cause. Siliatikuka replaces cause and effect with the 
notion, familiar to us, of imitation** according to which one may 
infer the rasa from the fictive portrayal on the stage. Rasa is, in 
fact, this inference (“a state of knowing”) based on imitation. 
Though an important advance is made, for rasa is now clearly a 
cognition and not just a result, the doctrine of awareness-as- 
imitation, so satisfactory to schools of Western aesthetics, is un- 
sound according to Abhinava’s teacher Bhaftatauta, because it too 
is overly realistic and psychologically untenable. 

In no true sense can it be said that any of those involved in the 
drama— the audience, the players, or even the author — are imitat- 
ing anything. Imitation involves an awareness that one is not that 
which one imitates. This kind of awareness, according to Tauta 
(and implicitly approved by Abhinava) is wholly incompatible 
with the kind of awareness that proceeds from the drama, an 
awareness characterized by so thorough an immersion in the 
events of the play that the audience, the players, even the critics, 
lose all sense their separate psychological identities. So long as 
the audience remains on a false level of awareness, the events of 
the play will seem disjoint from life, a representation of reality, 
and the awareness of the play remains discrete. So imitation really 
explains what is unsuccessful in the play rather than what is suc- 
cessful. This paradox can be overcome only by recognizing the ele- 
ments of the play as already determined in and through the sense 
of absorption which we recognize in ourselves as transcending 
concrete experience and self-consciousness. In effect, the events of 
the play are themselves not understood as specifics (Rama, |he his- 
torical king), but are reformulated in a dramatic awareness (what 
Rama has in common with me).** • 

Bhattanayaka, though earlier in time than Tauta** and: not in 
the guruparampara (tradition of teachers) of Abhinavsigupta, 
seems to have already expressed the positive implicat^ns of 
lauta’s criticism of rasa as imitation:** that the structural elements 
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enter into consciousness already generalized, and that the percipi- 
ent state of the audience, players, and the like, is in effect their 
common ^perience (vasand, the incipient capacity to experience 
something as something).*' It is the capacity to love or hate- 
shared by all men— that is the stuff of drama, not loving or hating 
this or that person (determined circumstantial love and hate, 
w'here time and place are crucial factors in the realization). The 
rasa is a form of general emotional consciousness, similar to the 
atman itself, and like the Qtman, rarely experienced as such but 
only in personal and temporal determination. The play becomes a 
unique medium for the statement, or clarification, of pure emo- 
tional consciousness where the atman is not perceived in and of it- 
self, but is colored by shadings of its most persistent emotional op- 
positions: love/hate, and so on.** 

Nayaka’s attempt to reformulate the generative relationship be- 
tween structure and effect (rasa) in terms of his insightful psychol- 
ogy is unacceptable to Abhinava. Nayaka, unable to explain why 
the rasa comes about in any of the realistic and commonsensical 
ways of his predecessors, resorts to a novel “function” to explain 
the appearance of rasa. He calls it b/iogfkarana— “making suscep- 
tible to enjoyment” — and still clings to the view that rasa is a sub- 
ordinate element only, as far as poetry is concerned.’* The circu- 
larity of this function hardly needs comment. Unlike the dhvani, it 
has no secure linguistic or psychological basis. It merely restates 
the problem by verbalizing a difficulty as a solution. The rasa is en- 
joyed, but how does enjoyment come about, even coming out of 
what is often quite hateful?** 

Abhinava accepts the negative elements of Tauta’s criticism and 
Nflyaka’s positive resume while trying to give a more convincing 
rationale (in the dramatic context) for the effective relation of these 
quite remarkable abstractions. 

Instead of positing a new function, which at best restates the 
problem, Abhinava clarifies the transition from concrete aware- 
ness to rasa (which he accepts as generalized emotional conscious- 
ness) by examining the role of temporal process in this realization. 
The previously examined theories, realistic or idealistic, have 
taken for granted the consequence of the rasa experience. Indeed, 
there is a sense in which the play causes the rasa. But Abhinava as- 
serts that the truth of the relationship is obscured rather than clari- 
fied by considering the matter on this level, for as long as rasa is 
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considered an effect, that is to say, determined in a temporal pro- 
cess, its being will be wholly inexplicable. Rather, we must turn 
the play inside out: the rasa is more real than the play which 
caused it. We resort again to Aristotelian distinctions: the play is 
not a cause, in the sense of an efficient cause, but a precondition, 
whose relationship to the end — the rasa — is merely hypothetical. 
The play is a cause then only in the sense of the material cause. It 
displays the necessity of any potential in relation to the actual that 
is its goal and realization. What happens in the theater is that the 
play permits the spectator to clarify the implicitude of the emo- 
tional propensities which he brought to the theater with him and 
which he will take away again. These emotional dispositions are 
the very ground of his sentimental or affective life. They are what 
make it possible to feel a specific emotion in a specific context or 
situation, and even to experience the play itself. In this sense the 
play does not seem to differ radically from the world we live in. 
The peculiar character of art resides only in the manner of deter- 
mination; from this derives the uniqueness and the clarifying 
strength of the play. 

In mundane experience, emotional propensities achieve aware- 
ness only in terms of, and in subservience to, independently real 
and determinate circumstance. Here one can talk about the cir- 
cumstances as efficient cau^ of the experience that is forjpned: the 
experience is impossible without such other determination (one 
cannot love just "a woman,” but must love a specific woman). In 
the supranhindane mode of awareness represented by the drama, 
the awareness is not caused in this sense, but is triggered by wholly 
fictive portrayals in such a way that the propensity to experience is 
known as different and incommensurate with the apparent visual, 
auditory, and emotional content it has. But it is just this separation 
of the capacity to experience from its content, that is rasa. Thus 
the uniquely pleasurable character of aesthetic experience is ex- 
plained as the nature of the rasa itself. The rasa is a form of know- 
ing-experience abstracted from a determinate content. As Ari.s- 
totle observes, learning is an activity most .suited to the sou^ and is 
pleasurable even whqn it is about painful things. Thus, in die con- 
text of the play, despair is experienced apart from any specific, per- 
sonal despair, and this in itself is probably delightful, for the 
knowledge itself frees us from its consequences. 

It is given to the play— to art, then— to demonstrate something 
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about our&lves that is otherwise unknown: our capacity to feel. 
Art that has this form, that aims this high, has no other, no extrin- 
sic, purpose. It cannot be social comment, nor can it be rhetori- 
cally persuasive; it really cannot be understood as biographical, or 
“relevant.’* Put in this way, we can see something of the problem 
that the rasa presents to the modern critic. How can such an essen- 
tially introspective principle have become the only significant in- 
terpretive category for the artistic production of a civilization? 
Abhinava suggests the dimensions of this conundrum more than he 
provides an answer in his celebrated comparison of rasa aware- 
ness to the cognition of Brahman in the experience of final release 
No doubt the seriousness of art is well served by this 
comparison. Only in art, it would appear, is there a prefiguring of 
the ultimate exp>erience, transient it is true, and still colored by the 
emotional ties we have to concrete life, but an experience of the 
same genus: a truly Kantian experience of the soul as precondition 
of concrete experience. The dominance of the mok^a ideal in all 
forms of rrlfgious speculation and devotion would reinforce the 
importance of art itself and would probably (this is the solution to 
the critical dilemma) preselect artistic forms which served these 
ideals and realized these implicit principles of experience. The rest 
of art is a waste of time, given the seriousness of the quest for being 
in consciousness. More than the notion of an amalgamation of the 
genres of drama and poetry, this constitutes a true dramatization 
of literature: a dramatization of the soul’s religious quest. 

This seems a highly rationalized view of the dramatic experi- 
ence; but to assert that the drama is a form of consciousness— 
however generalized— is to distinguish it, in Indian terms, from 
modes of knowing that are reflective. Unlike the force of similar 
Western distinctions, which emphasize the scientific or truth value 
of reflective knowledge, here reflective knowledge is not superior 
to other forms of knowledge. 

The criticism of such works of art proceeds from a set of princi- 
ples quite different from what the Aristotelian tradition would 
consider proper. Instead, the Indian poet is seen as operating in a 
genre which, like philosophy, takes its principles from nature— the 
emotions— and aims at the same kind of truth: an apprehension of 
reality in and of itself, not determined iri concrete content. The art 
form, like philosophical discipline, is not a product but an act, and 
its peculiar shape is a function of the activity itself. In the essential 
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activity of the drama the philosophical discipline is present, 
shared by audience, poet, player and critic; via which capacity to 
act all are called sahfdaya, “having heart in common.”** In the 
drama, it is through words, gestures, and acts conceived as de- 
signating something outside themselves (as having iakti, or poivers 
of reference); in the case of philosphical discipline, it is by the 
things themselves, so designated. Philosophy is more real, but its 
reality is relative in that it operates with things (the realities of 
conditioned existence)** directly, and not through the medium of 
designation, symbolic or otherwise. The reality aimed at is the 
same in both cases (in a sense, the realities through which the two 
disciplines operate are also the same) with this difference; in one 
case they are understood via symbolism, in the other perceived. 
Hence the persistent concern shown in the Indian poetic tradition 
with words more as links with the world about than as counter- 
real nominals or as contentless forms capable of their own beauty. 

The view that rasa is the proper subject matter of poetry— and 
in effect of all art — which we owe to Anandavardhana, and its 
characterization in epistemological and synthetic terms, which we 
owe to Abhinava, still influence contemporary Indians confront- 
ing their cultural heritage. The task before us in the remainder of 
this paper is to trace the critical dimension of the postclassical rasa 
doctrine, attempting to understand both its persistent character 
(the achievement of Abhinavagupta) and its problems i» modern 
Indian speculation on literature. 

THE RELIGIOSITY OF RASA 

If Abhinava’s effort to characterize the seriousness and unity of art 
can be seen as posing a problem for religious experience in relation 
to art (or artistic experience), rasa then emerges as the key to a se- 
ries of existential reasonings which are truly religious rather than 
analogically religious. In the period of vigorous Bengali Vai$pa- 
vism (fifteenth to sixteenth centuries), we find a religion that takes 
its entire theological apparatus from the categories of the rasa aes- 
thetics. 

In medieval Bengal, the critic ceases to be a sophisticate, find in- 
stead becomes the teacher of multitudes: a guide in the mfost im- 
portant business of life — salvation. Of course, these atypical devel- 
opments presume a religion of a certain type, one fully maiiifest in 
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the Indian middle ages, wherein the immediacy of god was prized 
to the extent that only an emotional relationship with him was 
judged suitable, or even possible. For it is in the emotions only that 
the great majority of mankind can experience immediate being; it 
is their only way to god, a way called bhakti from the Gfta on- 
ward. Once the emotions are seen as the exclusive, or only suitable 
approach, to the divine, worship becomes the experience of the 
god in possession, and is most akin to human love. And where do 
we find the sentiment of love most clearly expounded and related 
to its psychic limits? In aesthetics, for love is the rasa par excel- 
lence. If such a system of religious devotionalism requires a theol- 
ogy, it will find it only in an aesthetic; and an aesthetic was most 
readily available. 

It is in the UjjvalanflamanP^ of Rupagosvfimin that the aes- 
thetic framework is used most clearly to explicate the religious ex- 
perience of transport into Kr$oa*s presence. The Ujjvalanflamani 
looks to the ^rular life insofar as aesthetics is a serious celebration 
of everyday feelings and p>ersonal sentiments. What we find is al- 
most a literal return to the form of Bharata's original dramatic 
criticism. Beginning with a meticulous distinction of character 
types, the rasa formerly known as iffigdra is analyzed in terms of 
its appropriate anubhdva and vibhdva; it is then designated bhak- 
tirasardU mddhurya, or madhurarasa (“king of devotional rasa”; 
“sweetness”; the “sweet rasa”). Involved are two basic issues: a 
reevaluation of the notion of rasa so as to include all sentiment un- 
der the aegis of love (which was only one of eight rasa in the origi- 
nal compendium); and a restriction of rasa's proper subject matter 
to the single event of Kr§ria’s life and loves. The divine play be- 
comes the only play, and Kr$][ia the only hero (ndyaka). 

The idea of generalizing rasa has been implicit in the notion 
since the beginning. In following Bhaftandyaka's insight, that the 
method of rasa is generalization in concrete experience, not apart 
from it, there is a tautological sense in which all rasas are one. In- 
sofar as rasa is considered as a state of mind or consciousness, it 
exists primarily as a genus that concrete content has ceased to de- 
termine. ROpagosvamin and his nephew jTvagosvSmin are more 
traditional (but also more revolutionary than Abhinava) in propo.s- 
ing that in one rasa alone all other rasa find their basis and sup- 
port; others derive their life from Srfigdra, their being.*® 

In speaking of as the only hero, and of bhakti as the only 
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rasa/® we establish literature in the area of archetypes, rather than 
in the area of concrete works and experience. But in saying that lit- 
erature is archetypal, we are also saying that it is only potential. 
Thus the poet becomes truly a creator, not only a manipulator of 
symbols within the general limitations of a certain kind of target 
experience, but also the creator of the experience as actual. Only 
the bhakta— the one who experiences— can write poetry. The poet 
becomes important for the first time in the history of Indian letters, 
and it seems no accident that in the Vai^^ava poetry we have for 
the first time a signed poetry. The poet’s signature validates the ex- 
perience that the poem realizes. The thematic limitations of this 
style of literature concern not so much the content of the poetry— 
though it does seem to be limited to escapades— rather, 

since all possible experiences (other rasas) are subordinate aspects 
of the culminating experience, the limitation is one of manner and 
organization. In this way is explained the poet’s persistent quest to 
identify himself with one of the archetypal characters of the Kr$na 
legend, for in experience of experience is possible. 

As there is but one rasa, so there is but one play— that of Kr^oa 
in the eternal forests of Vfndavana. In one sense, this appears 
merely a limitation of subject matter which does not affect the in- 
terpretation of rasa or the explanation of its emergence. But in 
making all literature into one story, which thus become^jhe arche- 
type of all literature, the role of the audience or the experience of 
rasa is fundamentally modified. The elements of the dramatic situ- 
ation deftixe the sense in which an emotion (bhava) is concretely 
realized and presented to an audience. Understanding Kr$ria as 
the essential lover, and the love not different from his own, the 
spectator experiences bhava as rasa, that is, experiences an emo- 
tion from which temporal, spatial, and personal determinants 
have been removed or abstracted. He experiences the possibility of 
experience, and this is bliss. 

In making Kr$i.ia the only hero, a problem ensues at the crux of 
the rasa experience, for it cannot be said of the bhaktas or wor- 
shiper’s rasa that it is nondetermined. For the consciousness of 
becomes, if anything, even more vivid in the devotee’s ec- 
stasy. The rasa, then, is not mere contemplation, but an:ultimate 
awareness of Kr?ua as the condition of being, in whonpi, in one 
sense, all men are the same. In another, the one who experiences is 
radically different from the characters and players of the drama. 
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In the Vaifpava rasa, because there is only one story possible, it is 
the business of the spectator not only to feel and experience, but to 
realize in himself the elements of the story. This rasa differs from 
Abhinava’s then, in the seemingly paradoxical contention that 
rasa is not whole as long as rasa remains a passive state: rasa de^ 
mands realization, and the devotee becomes actor. The worshiper 
reenacts the consequences of his experience in the ritual as play, 
and as actor brings the rasa back into the world, paradoxically, by 
investing all concrete events with the significance of the Kr$oa 
play. 

As the devotee realizes the rasa, we find that his experience is 
described through the technical terminology of the early Napyaids- 
tra: *'Stupor and sweat, tears and trembling and pulaka [tingling 
of the flesh] and pallor were on the faces of both, and a murmuring 
of the syllables of Krona’s name was heard.”^* Thes^'are the sdt- 
tvika bhdva, or involuntary manifestations of emotion, which in 
the early theory were seen as part of the arsenal of expressive de- 
vices used by the actors to communicate the being of the otherwise 
unknowable emotions. Now the worshipers seize upon the same 
test of the reality of their emotional experience, but invert the 
terms completely. Instead of establishing the difference between 
the play and the world, the expression of involuntary emotions 
now serves as the standard for the abolition of the distinction. We 
proceed in the original theory from a fiction to a genuine experi- 
ence (rasa)-, here in reversal, from the genuine experience to a new, 
or rediscovered world. The actor then becomes an everyman inso- 
far as this discovery is concerned. Reemphasis on the actor, as op- 
posed to the audience, constitutes the chief operational innovation 
of the Vai§^iava rasa theory. Anyone can know god but only that 
actor can bring him here. 


RASA IN MODERN INDIAN CRITICISM 

The transition to the last section of this paper is not as abrupt as 
might appear at first glance, for in considering whether rasa has a 
place in modern Indian criticism we are really asking whether this 
notion so long dominating the history of Indian aesthetics can be 
redefined so as to remain operational in a secular and Westernizing 
context. Today **having a rasa as organizing principle” is increas- 
ingly being taken as ”what is essentially Indian” about the work in 
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question. No one has proposed rasa to explain a non-Indian work 
of art— though we don’t immediately see why they couldn't/* 

There are several interrelated issues in such a problem. (1) We 
may find that rasa is useful in explaining certain bizarre features 
of modern literary expression, particularly those that seem “In- 
dian." (2) We may do this without implying that the rasa consti- 
tutes an expressive goal, fully articulated or not, on the part of the 
authors. (3) If we claim the latter to be the case, it behooves us to 
show by what vehicle the classical/medieval notion is made known 
and available to modem writers. (4) If we show that there is a 
plausible vehicle, then we can ask whether the rasa is a principle 
that may be appealed to in other cultural contexts. The latter is the 
comparative issue par excellence: for identifying the rasa as rela- 
tive or universal is the business of comparative aesthetics, as it 
deals with India. Let us examine each of these issues in turn. 

(1) Can classical narrative genres, whose views of plot and char- 
acterization are deeply impressed (though rarely explicitly) with 
elements of the rasa theory, be utilized perspicuously in analyzing 
a borrowed modern literary form— the novel?^* The kind of situa- 
tion in which referral to the rasa may help to heighten critical 
awareness is normally that defined by the problem of borrowed 
forms. If the novel, the short story, the revived drama, to some ex- 
tent the aberrant poetic styles that have taken root in^he soil of 
Bengal and now elsewhere in India, are formally definable as ex- 
tensions of familiar Western genres, then it seems appropriate to 
judge their artistic success likewise in terms of Western under- 
standings of these genres. On the face of it, Indians have no theory 
from which to approach these new types of literary work. At best, 
India supplies a content and a material which is then reworked ac- 
cording to notions of appropriateness that seem little more than 
corollaries of the borrowed forms themselves. Even when the work 
in question involves an Indian vernacular, the language issue is 
also reduced to questions of content, or as it is usually put, “to 
what extent have the Indian materials been successfully integrated 
into the establ ished forms?" 

The starkly contrastive terms in which questions of l^rrowing 
and subsequent influence are put is the point at which| the ade- 
quacy of the theories as modes of criticism must be examined. The 
view seems to be that influence is uni-directional, that fotrm molds 
content, and that we have explained a modem Indian wbrk when 
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we have established whether or not the content is successfully 
adapted to the form. To oppose two cultures, two literatures, as 
form and content, is, it would seem, simply to mistake perfectly 
valid analytical categories for historical realities. Form is, in Aris- 
totle’s terms, the making explicit, or the coming to maturity, of the 
potential of a thing (its matter); the equation of form with that 
which is borrowed, as something alien to the material (which may 
be the case historically), only prejudices the critic to condemn the 
work of art as derivative, unimaginative, and stylized— by defini- 
tion.^^ On the one hand, we have a question of fact: “Can forms be 
borrowed?” and on the other, a question of judgment: “Which ap- 
proach permits us to appreciate the fully realized potentiality of 
the Indian work?” There is clearly a need to seek a critical posture 
that is not ex hypothesi condemned to fail its subject matter. 

The rasa may be introduced into such a discussion as a test of 
what is genuine— as opposed to what is borrowed— in an Indian 
work, not as an additional material to be integrated, but as an as- 
pect of form itself, an alternative to the consideration of form as 
alien. Rasa would thus serve as an important first level corrective 
on two counts: the theory would no longer be condescending, and 
the work could also aspire to integrity— form and matter would 
not be defined as separate and conflicting. A new dimension of 
judgment is made possible by looking at the work’s form from an 
identifiably Indian point of view. 

But another aspect of the question presents itself at this point. If 
a work, such as R. K. Narayan’s Man Eater, is better understood in 
terms of Indian categories of appreciation, does it not follow that 
rasa (or whatever term this “Indianness” adopts) is more than just 
an alternative formal approach complementing that of the alien 
genres? If the work is not only better understood, but closer to its 
own ideal and therefore absolutely better, is rasa not in fact func- 
tioning as an integrative principle, through which forms of what- 
ever provenience are adapted to an Indian ideal? If there is a sense 
of artistic integrity that escapies us unless we examine the work 
through the rasa, then we have established the rasa not only as a 
critical possibility, but as a necessity and a goal implicit in the 
work itself. We are not then dealing with a novel at all, but with an 
extension of the classical narrative story. The notion of rasa can 
then be used as a locus for identifying forms of expressive utter- 
ance that more adeptly characterize the force of certain modern 
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Indian works that appear prima facie to be based on borrowed 
forms. 

(2) To what extent can it be asserted today, as certainly was the 
case for a millennium previously, that rasa constitutes an explicit 
goal of expression? We have suggested that rasa may be considered 
a principle of understanding, may be in effect, implicit in the 
work. Is it also, as it was for many classical writers and for the 
Vai$^avas of Bengal, the whole content and true soul of art? 

Here we appear to be able to make a distinction. In the nonver- 
bal arts, such as music, dance, and painting, whose cultural conti- 
nuity is evident, the modern understanding still focuses on a sug- 
gestion of a mood, a state of feeling— rasa. The literary arts, on the 
other hand, few of which are linked by explicit traditions to the 
classical past, are judged to take their ends from borrowed forms; 
to be realistic social criticism, personal statement of involvement 
or experience, or exhortatory revivalism of values. 

The film is a compound art form,^® very much resembling the 
drama in its constituents— music, dance, song, language. In fact it 
is more complex, for the art of the painter or sculptor is in a sense 
superadded in the selection and determination of sequence, in the 
ability to multiply points of view, and in the abrogation of dis- 
tance in the actual witnessing of the film. The art form is in one 
sense the most exotic of those imported into India fronKhe West, 
depending on a wholly unprecedented technology and on forms of 
mass publicity that are cliaracteristic of the modern age. Still it is 
instructive to consider what aesthetic principles have informed the 
film in India, for if we can show that standards of criticism imply- 
ing rasa also dominate here, there can be little doubt as to the sur- 
vival of rasa as a principle of aesthetic organization. 

The film, from the Indian point of view, is a natural for the ex- 
ploitation and illustration of rasa. It serves as a modern day coun- 
terpart to the kind of problem that first provoked speculation on 
the rasa: unity of impact and form in the composite dramatic 
genre. Variety and typicality are the essence of film, as they were of 
the classical drama; poetic language and generalized characteriza- 
tions serve the function of placing the film apart from life, as a 
means of making it into something of truly universal condern to its 
audience. 

Beginning with the commonplace observation that Indian films 
are of three types, mythologicals, socials, and those of Satyajit Ray, 
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we note that most Western-based critical evaluations have tended 
to view all of them as derivative from, and, except for Ray’s films, 
notably inferior to, recognizable forms that have developed in the 
West. Chiefly, the socials are seen as an Indian version of social 
realism concerned with contemporary, usually caste or communal, 
problems. The mythologicals, as escapist musical-comedy fare, di- 
rectly exploit the rich puranic mythology still so vivid to the In- 
dian masses. Ray, whose films don’t seem to respond to any Indian 
need at all, is terribly well received in the West because his films 
conform recognizably to our notions of a direct personal statement 
of the human condition. 

The mythologicals represent a rebirth of the drama in quasi- 
classical terms, recast through the powerful medium of bhakti. It 
is indeed as though the theological rasa of the medieval Bengali 
Vai$navas had again been given an artistic form: for bhakti is in- 
deed the rasardt of the mythological film. The immense popularity 
of these films attests to the reality of aesthetic forms which are In- 
dian, and resemble those of the classical period as far as the basics 
of action and character, generalization and integration are con- 
cerned. Unlike our own classical ideal, which postulates a fruitful 
relation of character and action, the Indian theory, in order to 
realize a rasa, radically separates character and action, such that 
character does not change and action is conceived as external cir- 
cumstance.^* 

The socially relevant films, organized according to the same 
aesthetic principles, draw their themes from contemporary life 
and issues. In the classical period of Sanskrit drama, too, we find 
topical works. But in the social film elements are at work which 
can be explained, it seems, only as a restatement of rasa through a 
contemporary vehicle. Where the emotional absorption (bhakti) of 
the audience is primary, we have mythologicals; where it is subser- 
vient to other ends, factual, or issue-oriented topics, we have the 
social. But rasa remains the principle of organization so long as 
the audience’s consciousness of the characters does not overpower 
the message. And indeed, this seems to be the chief distinction, as 
well as the powerful attraction, of the social, for it appears to crys- 
tallize, as no other medium, the problem of contemporary nation- 
hood— what it means to be Indian in a secular state with an in- 
eluctable nonsecular tradition. Whatever the rasa may be, hate or 
love, it is not expressed for its own sake, but as an essential element 
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in a message about modem life, about people in whom all Indians, 
however humble, recognize national problems and issues — caste 
or creed, poverty and wealth/’ 

Without a notion such as rasa, we don’t understand either the 
form of the social, and its essential difference with respect to the 
mythological, or the reason for the immense success of both. We 
are forced to appeal to the extrinsic characterization that a movie 
is popular because it is about well-known things, and ultimately to 
the notion of bad taste, that the masses go to the movies to escape 
from the realities of everyday life. To the contrary, a new sense of 
social and political awareness is in process of formation in the au- 
dience. 

Satyajit Ray’s films, deeply impressed with a sense of individual 
involvement and individual fate, are difficult to account for in 
classical terms. Instead of verbal, phonic, and other external 
poetic devices predominating — to the virtual exclusion of the 
internal or meaning-oriented rasa— other externals predominate; 
namely lost and harried individuals, subject to all the chances and 
circumstances of reality, and not portrayed in their essential same- 
ness, which is after all, optimistic and permanent. Such films are 
therefore, in a technical sense, “tasteless,” and not only unpopular, 
but uninteresting, except to those Indians who have imbibed some- 
thing of a Western taste in these matters. 

Films, along with music and the dance revival, constitute the 
one powerful reaffirmation of classical culture’* on the rather 
puny modem scene of conscious ecumenism and imitative bor- 
rowing. 

(3) Can we identify a vehicle that will bring the rasa from the 
seventeenth century to our own day? If the rasa can be discerned 
as an organizing principle, and to that extent is a conscious princi- 
ple of composition and of appreciation, can we also account for it 
as a living aspect of Indian intellectuality? 

'The answer is to be sought in the relation between rasa and 
character, both literary and psychological. The rasa has always 
been determined as a way of experiencing. Therefore, it would not 
seem difficult to postulate its perpetuation as a habit— a fc|'ni of 
perception that stmctures reality and life. Indeed, the classical 
psychology proposes such a vehicle to account for the transntigrat- 
ing soul: vOsana. 'This disposition or propensity to expei|ence, 
brought slightly up to date, would also serve to characterise the 
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rasa and account for its psychological potentiality, as well as its 
crystallization in certain works of contemporary fiction. Insofar as 
Indian fine arts, especially music, and the evident devotionalism of 
most contemporary spirituality,^* determine sensibility in this way, 
and are understood as provoking an experience through material 
symbols that have no direct capacity to produce the experience, 
but rather suggest it— for it is already there in the soul, latent— it is 
still possible to do the same thing by using as materials literary 
and intellectually mediate symbols, meaning, and words. So long 
as indirection remains the standard of expression, it is consistent 
with any material whatever. 

An aesthetic habit demands that the work have a specific mean- 
ing or determine our sensibility in accordance with expectations 
that have ceased to have vivid alternatives. But rasa has always 
been understood as a predisposition to experience, not the experi- 
ence itself; generalized modes of experience that provide the basic 
contrasts in ail possible experiences. Insofar as this predisposition 
can itself be experienced, we “know” rasa; but in our current line 
of thought, we have to ask in what sense we can know a habit, a 
psychological potentiality, that is rasa in some recognizably con- 
temporary sense. It may be that the consciousness, “I am an In- 
dian,“ the quality of heroism stated more successfully in social 
films than through the medium of caste-politics or government 
policy, is just that potentiality which constitutes the subjective de- 
termination of the contemporary rasa. 

Political or national consciousness is thought to be a basic ingre- 
dient of mtxlern life; that it might evolve in India in part through 
aesthetic models should not surprise us. Aesthetics in India seems 
to be an equivalent of Western psychology. In combination with 
ethics, it can be exploited much as we exploit the latter. In terms of 
historical variables relevant to the twentieth century, a national 
consciousness, “Indianness,” appears to be a kind of response to 
awareness of other worlds; civilization becomes an object of con- 
sciousness the moment it is perceived historically that value sys- 
tems are total, self-validating, and yet in some sense, alternative. 

(4) Is there a sense in which the rasa theory constitutes a valid 
alternative in Western discourse? If the rasa, as a form of con- 
sciousness, characterizes something unique about Indian experi- 
ence, then it would not appear to have the quality of universal ap- 
plication without distortion, or without destroying a sense of the 
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validity of ‘‘Indianness.** This question has many relevant corolla- 
ries: What conditions must be met if a non-Indian is to appreciate 
an Indian art object? Are these the same or different conditions 
from those which must be met by an unsophisticated Indian? Is it 
even possible to formulate an aesthetic to encompass such tem- 
poral and cultural variables? Or does each aesthetic— even the 
protean rasa doctrine— invariably presume an ethnocentricity 
that forces an either/or choice and ultimately becomes Forster’s 
echo in the caves of MarabSr? 

The history of the rasa theory would seem to provide a good ba- 
sis from which to examine these issues. It is a doctrine at once uni- 
form and yet internally differentiated over an immense number of 
problem-variables: drama, poetry, devotion, and even politics. The 
degree of universality it has achieved in the Indian cultural con- 
sciousness forces us to restate the cultural question even more gen- 
erally: Is there anything in the Indian rasa doctrines themselves 
that can be identified as universal or common, and therefore as 
constitutive? 

In each of the four stages through which we have traced the evo- 
lution of the Indian rasa, certain common elements can be dis- 
cerned— elements whose reevaluation in fact accounts for the 
changes and new foci of rasa as a principle. The rasa does not seem 
to diverge from this minimalist characterization at any time^it is a 
unity, immediate, an affect, and a whole. 

(a) The rasa is a sense of unity in a disparate matter and, there- 
fore, a test of coherence and integration. It is further unique to its 
matter and nowhere else realizable. But, unlike Aristotle’s unities, 
the unity is not in the matter but in us; therefore, the matter is ulti- 
mately circumstance, indifference. 

(b) The rasa is an immediate awareness. It is not developed 
through excogitation, though an object in some sense must be de- 
livered to us as immediate. Normal or real objects are subject to in- 
terpretation, and thus not grasped immediately. It is the function 
of poetry and art to be able to strip objects of their thoughtful or 
reasonable mediacy, and present them as general properties df the 
experiencing self and hence, immediate. 

(c) The rasa is always an affect, never an effect or a conse- 
quence. It is determined as a response, therefore emotional, t^ cir- 
cumstance, never as an alteration of circumstance. But the rdBa is 
not a real affect, like fear or love, for the individual and persbnal 
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dimension of emotion is absent. It is still an evaluation of circum- 
stances, but the evaluative function is freed from determination by 
circumstances, and appears to determine them (fiction). The basic 
paradox of the rasa theory is here, for how can an affect exist for it- 
self? How can it be said to determine objects (as a play) and yet not 
be involved in a cause-effect relationship? The answer, insofar as 
there is one, seems to lie in the realization that the reactive evalua- 
tion of circumstance, when freed from circumstances (or fictiona- 
lized), is the implicit precondition of the soul to experience, which 
can never itself be experienced because the implicit becomes ex- 
plicit only through development in terms of external conditions. 
Yet it can achieve an explicitude of an introverted sort through ob- 
jects whose individual and “real” capacities have been resolutely 
excised. 

(d) The rasa is a whole. It is an awareness from which nothing is 
excluded, that is, which reevaluates its entire content and is differ- 
ent only from states of partial awareness, such as those which 
characterize “normal” life and consciousness. It is partial in the 
sense that consciousness is inescapably determined as “mine,” or 
“his,” or “now,” and there seems to be the situation in which it ap- 
pears that consciousness itself is multiple. The reintegration of con- 
sciousness is perhaps the main function of art. 

In these terms, now quite general, there is little that can be said 
to be necessarily “Indian” about rasa; it just happens that this view 
of art has had a rather more full development in India than in the 
West. Our naive expectations of art — from which our sophisticated 
theories rarely diverge—lead us to determine art in the area of per- 
sonal and individual creativity, emphasizing just those aspects of 
the experiential continuum that are judged to be obstacles to ap- 
preciation in the Indian modes. For us in the West, art is a thing 
marked with individuality — the author as exceptional life, the 
form as unique, the social consequence as decisive. Our criticism 
seeks to demonstrate uniqueness or its absence; our aesthetics seek 
to buttress such criticism. In this very general sense, the rasa seems 
to encaption a way of experiencing that devalues concreteness and 
individuation. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that there is any- 
thing necessary in this contrast of Indian and Western. Each seems 
rather a case of emphasis and coherent loci of possibilities. Strains 
of criticism suggesting a rasa-like orientation are indeed present in 
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many Western theories of art; but these do not seem to have struck 
the deep tones within our recent cultural experience that would as- 
sign to them the overwhelming explanatory validity that the rasa 
has in the Indian experience. 

As a way of organizing the work of art in terms of a psychologi- 
cally real condition, the rasa theory bears comparison with West- 
ern aesthetics whose principles are equally taken from the subject 
rather than the object. A more popular version of “emotionalism/* 
or art as sympathetic awareness, such as that of Leo Tolstoy, differs 
quite strikingly from the Indian views in considering emotion the 
same in its real and artistic modes. For Tolstoy art is simply the 
communication of emotion “consciously, and by means of certain 
external signs.”®® But rasa cannot be understood unless it is, as ex- 
perience, distinguished from emotion (bhSva). Theories of em- 
pathy or beauty by projection might form an interesting basis for 
approaching the religious, or Vai^o^va, version of rasa, in that aes- 
thesis in both doctrines is an activity that involves a radical reeva- 
luation of the object, of objectivity itself. . The question about 
the object of esthetic enjoyment may be answered in a two-fold 
manner. On the one hand it can be said: Esthetic pleasure has no 
object at all. The esthetic enjoyment is not enjoyment of an object 
but enjoyment of a self. . . . On the other hand ... in esthetic en- 
joyment this sense of value is objectified.*’®' 

This standpoint, though well accounting for the distinction 
alaukika-laukika (aesthesis-perception), would be difficult to 
square with Abhinavagupta’s' emphasis on the contemplative: a 
permanency that neither causes nor is caused, but is merely re- 
vealed by the object. Ortega y Gasset’s effort to “dehumanize” art 
strikingly parallels Abhinavagupta’s position in some details, as in 
the radical distinction between life as lived and life as viewed ar- 
tistically. But his efforts to relate art both to society (a common 
man views art as life, whereas the sahfdaya, the aristocrat, is able 
to make the distinction) and to critical history (more recent art, be- 
ing less pictorial is therefore better), appear to be irrelevant digres- 
sions as well as reimportation of “real” categories into the deter- 
mination of aesthetic experience. The closest approximation ^ in 
Western aesthetic theory to rasa, at least to Abhinava’s rasa, is\io 
be found in the notion of synaesthesia, associated with the English 
philosophers Charles Kay Ogden and Ivor A. Richards, but prefig- 
ured by Hugo MQnsterberg. They strike a balance between “ein- 
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pathy” and “distance” (both of which are involved in the rasa) by 
emphasizing the artistic emotion as a unifying experience. “The 
unity of a work of art is the counterpart of a unity within the expe- 
rience of the beholder.”** A quite remarkable statement of Ethel 
Puffer, who was a student of MOnsterberg, deserves extensive cita- 
tion: 

I defined the beautiful object as possessing those qualities which 
bring the personality into a state of unity and seif-completene.ss. 
How those qualities appeared in the Object, how they brought 
about that state in the person, lay for me within the realm of psy- 
chology, and as such offered no problems in any way unique, or in- 
soluble. We need to know only how to translate unity and self- 
completeness into psychological terms. [Quoting herself.) “The 
psychophysical organism is in a state of virtual cpngealment or 
emptiness, as in a trance of ecstasy; or when it is ih a state of re- 
pose, without tendency to chance. Secondly, the organism is self- 
compk'f<' when it is at the highest possible point of tone of func- 
tional efficiency, of enhanced life." The only possible combination 
of these contradictory concepts, opposing states, is in the condition 
of equilibrium. ... I found in this concept of equilibrium, of excur- 
sion from the center, and return, a principle for explanation of the 
details of the elements of picture, poem, drama, symphony, which, 
each in its own way, leads us on an excursion of experience and 
brings us back, stimulated to unity and self-completeness.*’ 

This might seem almost a translation of Abhinava's rasni^pattisu’ 
tra. Further: 

Not only . . . are we held in equilibrium in the object of attention; 
we cannot connect with it our self-background, for tlie will cannot 
act on the object of esthetic feeling. . . . 

The loss of the sense of personality is an integral part of the esthetic 
experience; and we have seen how it is a necessary psychological ef- 
fect of the unity of the object.*^ 

T. S. Eliot, who at times also speaks with a most “un-We.stern” 
voice, says that poetry is such as to “make us from time to time a 
little more aware of the deeper unnamed feelings which form the 
substratum of our being, to which we rarely penetrate, for our 
lives are mostly a constant evasion of ourselves, and an evasion of 
the visible and sensual world.”** And a line that recalls the San- 
skrit of Abhinava: “the end of the enjoyment of poetry is a pure 
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contemplation from which all the accidents of personal emotion 
are removed.”** Elsewhere Eliot speaks movingly of his three years 
of Sanskrit study at Harvard and recommends the study of Indian 
civilization as the best available corrective to the Western habit of 
concluding that we have spoken both the first and the final word 
on all subjects of interest to mankind.*^ 

Eliot’s doctrine of the “objective correlative” may have more 
than accidental overtones of similarity with the views which we 
have claimed constitute the mainstream of Indian thinking. In 
Eliot, we witness the continuation of a line of Western thinking 
that has formulated its expression not in isolation, but in response 
to, or in direct cognizance of, an Indian mode of thought. It is a 
mode of thinking that, by involving a comparative dimension, re- 
sists comparative analysis. Perhaps, instead of asking whether 
there are aspects of the rasa aesthetics that are universal, we need 
look only to the increasing sense of interrelationship and interde- 
pendence that is slowly abolishing the integrity of “civilization” it- 
self, the inviolable and self-generating “other” totality. If we find 
that recent Western aesthetics has been imbalanced by overriding 
cultural and ethical theses that derive from the industrial revolu- 
tion, European expansion, and the need for authentic individuali- 
ties— democratic and egalitarian— perhaps the coming centuries, 
faced with the stark alternative of reestablishing a self-perpe^uat- 
ing world order, or no order at all, will turn rather to the treasury 
of aesthetic themes that emphasizes coherence, transcendence, and 
peace. 
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Because there remains no living tradition of Sanskrit perfor- 
mance it is necessary to place great reliance on indirect sources of 
information. In part four several of these sources are considered. 
They are described and problems involved in using them as re- 
sources for performance are discussed. 

Darius L. Swann begins by reviewing the ways in which the 
many regional theater forms performed today in India may relate 
to the performing tradition of ancient times. He says it is '"unlikely 
that many . . . forms can be shown to be ancient” nor are they lin- 
eal descendants of ancient theater. He then deals with the issue of 
the validity of using them as examples, either in whole or in part, 
of ancient practices. He cites the various theories: that Sanskrit 
theater developed from popular theater forms; that contemporary 
regional forms are "degraded remnants” of ancient Sanskrit the- 
ater; and that classical and regional theater developed simultane- 
ously but independently and with little interchange between them. 
The need for careful consideration of the validity of the presumed 
relation between classical and regional theater practices is appar- 
ent in that, in their studies, V. Raghavan, Farley Richmond, 
M. Christopher Byrski, Shanta Gandhi, and Kapila Vatsyayan 
turn, inescapably, to evidence drawn from regional forms. At this 
time no theory purporting to explain this relationship seems over- 
whelmingly convincing.'lt can be hoped that future investigation, 
directed specifically to this question, may provide a more conclu- 
sive view of this crucial topic. Swann continues by investigating 
the round dance in the contemporary Ras Lila devotional dance 
play, concluding that it almost certainly derives from the rCLsaka 
dance described in the NdtyaiClstra, 

Among regional theater forms none has drawn more attention 
since its "discovery” by Indian scholars two decades ago than 
Kotiyattam, the only form in which plays of the cla.ssical Sanskrit 
period are still performed (among them. The Vision of Vdsava- 
datta), Pragna Thahjcar Enros describes performance elements of 
this form in detail, drawing both on her personal observations and 
written materials. (The Enros paper, completed after tht confer- 
ence, was not discussed by participants.) Written material are un- 
usually valuable. Stage manuals (kramadipika and aftoprakara) 
arc available for each play in the repertory: one type is similar to a 
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production book, and the other describes the acting of all roles. 
For example, there is a manual (hastalak^anQdlpikO) that describes 
the system of hand gestures (hasta) used in performance. Some of 
these manuals are very old and have been handed down in acting 
families for generations. 

In Kotiyattam* it is usual for a single act (not the whole play) to 
be performed, the successive scenes of that act requiring four or 
five nights to complete. But this is the modem, speeded-up style. If 
actors followed the manuals for one act of the play Wonderful 
Crest Jewel (Aicaryacud^maxfi)^ it is estimated that it would take 
them forty-one nights to finish the single act. This is because ges- 
tural interpretation can spin out a few lines of verse into several 
hours of performance. Entrances tend to be very long. A character 
may digress from the story of the play to enact in miqne earlier epi- 
sodes in that character’s life, including taking roles of other char- 
acters who appear in these “flashback” episodes. There are lengthy 
opening and closing rituals. Music is less complex than that de- 
scribed in the NdtyaSdstra, and dance plays only a minor role. 
Kotiydttam is the precursor of the better known Kathakali dance 
drama and shares with it a number of performance characteris- 
tics. 

Noting that it is an extremely large and complex task to sort out 
the relationships between Sanskrit theater and regional theater of 
today, participants did not explore the subject in discussion, except 
in the case of Kotiy^ttam. Kotiyattam follows the NctpyaSdstra 
principle of “rasa attribution” for scenes and parts of scenes. Emo- 
tional states are clearly conveyed through vocal qualities. Exam- 
ples of erotic, heroic, and pathetic vocal qualities were demon- 
strated (Byrski). At the same time, there is sharp disagreement 
about the extent to which the Kerala form is representative of San- 
skrit practice. In one view, Kutiydttam essentially follows the 
practice described in the Napyaidstra, except in details such as vo- 
cal enunciation and in musical style in which local Kerala styles 
have undoubtedly entered into and changed the ancient Sanskrit 
style. By the eleventh century ancient Sanskrit theater practice 
had become established in Kerala, and Kotiyattani can be be- 
lieved to be the direct descendant of that period (Raghavan). 

On the other hand, there is the view that Kotiydttam is a degen- 
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eration and a perversion of ancient performance techniques. Espe- 
cially, it can be noted that the interpolated flashbacks of KOfiyat- 
fam, which take so much time, and the long jester sequences seen 
in today’s performances are nowhere indicated in Sanskrit play 
texts or in the Nd^yoidstra.. It can be argued that they have been in- 
terpolated into the original texts in Malayajam, the local vernacu- 
lar language, because Sanskrit could not be understood by the 
Kerala audience. Thus, since the plays are not really the original 
Sanskrit dramas, as usually is implied, but are adaptations of 
them, we are on shaky ground in using this corrupted form of San- 
skrit production as a model of ancient practice (Byrski). 

Considerable discussion was devoted to the NafyaSdstra as a 
production source. How valuable is it to the director or the actor 
today? One opinion is that it shares with most Indian idstra, or 
treatises, the “thirty-six types” syndrome, suggesting that its elabo- 
rate system for classifying performance elements is theoretical and 
not derived from actual stage practice, at least in part (Eliot 
Deutsch). The opposite opinion is that precisely because the Ndfya- 
Sdstra was written as a guidebook for producer, actor, dancer, mu- 
sician, and stage craftsman, the authors) was required to go into 
concrete detail to make it wholly practical (Raghavan). It is con- 
fused in organization, with many sections repeating information 
in other sections. It is striking that the legends of the creation of 
drama found in the first and the last chapters are not the same and 
even include wholly different sets of deities connected with the the- 
ater. We are therefore almost certain that the NdpyaSdstra is not 
the work of one author, but that it is a compilation of materials 
written by several people at different times (Byrski). We cannot ex- 
pect this single book to tell us everything about the theater of its 
time, because any written work— even the Vfedas— describes only a 
part of a total culture (Ludo Rocher). Unfortunately, in the present 
English translation, a large number of terms make little theatrical 
sense and cannot be understood easily, if at all, by the nonspe- 
cialist reader (Richmond, James R. Brandon). 

In summary, while the NdpyaSdstra is not a perfect test, and 
while it is not fully understood, it is all we have and we rjiust do 
with it what we can (Raghavan). Rocher suggests that the solution 
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to many perplexing questions not yet satisfactorily answered lies in 
preparing, at last, a thorough, new. critical edition of the Nafyor 
idstra. This should be carried out by a team of Indian and Western 
scholars and theater artists, conducted in a rigorous fashion, utiliz- 
ing all available manuscripts. 



Ras Lila and 
the Sanskrit Drama 


Darius L. Swann 


The Sanskrit theater of India is well defined. It rests upon a 
number of theoretical works on drama and the theater, notably the 
NdtyaSdstra, and an impressive group of Sanskrit plays, literary in 
quality and conforming generally to the canons of dramaturgy 
laid down in the NatyaSdstra and subsequent treatises on the theat> 
rical arts. By contrast, material on the traditional theater is very 
scarce. 

The term ‘Traditional theater'’ is used here to denote those 
forms which are distinguished from folk theater by clearly defined 
and recognized forms and a literature of some merit. Moreover, 
these genres, which have been passed on for generations by com- 
posers and performers, have depended upon the common people 
for patronage in contrast tg the Sanskrit theater which, in its full 
flowering, catered to a restricted upp>er-class clientele. 

The dominance given the Sanskrit theater in scholarly studies 
has helped to obscure the role of the traditional forms as bearers of 
the Indian theater tradition. The low esteem in which the tradi- 
tional theater was until recently held accounts for the lack of 
scholarly interest in forms such as the one which is the subject of 
this study. An Indian author of several decades past wrote slight- 
ingly of them as “the medieval degraded forms of folk amusement” 
but conceded that they are “lineal descendants of the most ancient 
types.”* 

Sanskrit drama continued to be written until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it reached its zenith with Kdliddsa,^ and by the tiihe of 
Bhavabhoti (ca. a.d. 700), it was in decline. Although the Sanskrit 
theater as performance died, forms of traditional theater ccvitin- 
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ued to live. Given the rich variety of forms that are extant from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, it is unthinkable that Indian theater 
could have perished with the decline of Sanskrit forms. That sev- 
eral existing traditional forms date back at least to the medieval 
period is beyond question. The assertion that these forms are the 
“lineal descendants of the most ancient types” has not been conclu- 
sively proven, however. The objective of this chapter is to establish 
that one traditional form, that is, the Ras Lila, does relate to an- 
cient types of Sanskrit drama described in the treatises on dra- 
matic arts. 

The first clues lie in the forms of drama detailed in ancient In- 
dian treatises on drama and poetics. The Ndtyaidstra lists only the 
ten major types of drama (rQpaka) but several other treatises also 
list minor or “near drama” types (uparupaka). It is among these 
that the prototypes of contemporary traditional forms of theater 
should be sought.® The various treatises do not agree concerning 
the number of the latter; the longer list (twenty) is in the Bhdvapra- 
kdia, an ancient treatise on poetics. The problem is that scholars 
must rely almost totally on the theoreticians for information in the 
absence of examples of these forms (except as they may be identi- 
fied with existing forms). While the major types (rupaka) devel- 
oped from ndtya, that is, from full-fledged theatrical represen- 
tation capable of arousing sentiment (rasa), the minor types 
(uparupaka), which are essentially musical drama, evolved from 
nrtya. which has a mimetic element but no dialogue and is capa- 
ble of arousing only emotion (bhdva), 

Mankad shows that there was development and growth within 
each genre itself, .so that what may be called an uparupaka at one 
period may differ considerably from a later sample. So theoreti- 
cians of different periods are not always speaking of the same thing 
though they may be using the same terms. The early forms of the 
minor type were merely mu-sicals; that is, they included music and 
dancing, but no dialogue. If there was story in these earlier forms, 
it would seem that it was comp>osed of songs “sung to musical ac- 
companiment with appropriate histrionics.”^ 

A number of existing traditional forms precisely fit this descrip- 
tion. Like the uparupaka types most of the contemporary tradi- 
tional forms are essentially musical but do carry some speech and 
story. Yatra, because of the predominance of songs in it, has often 
been termed “sacred opera.” Svang is also operatic in character. 
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Some forms are open to adaptation either to a more musical or to a 
more dramatic presentation. As the major types evolved from and 
developed side by side with the minor types the former, with its di- 
alogue, probably influenced the latter to become more dramatic 
by the addition of speech. Raghavan is sure that the minor types 
throw light on the history of the surviving traditional genres. He 
writes, ‘The uparUpaka is the link or the common ground where 
the classic met the popular, and the sophisticated took up the folk- 
form; and therefore an inquiry into the nature of these uparupakas 
is highly valuable.”* 

The Ras Lila is one of the surviving traditional theater forms 
clearly related to types listed in treatises on drama. Before discus- 
sing its relationship to ancient forms, a brief description of modern 
Ras Lila needs to be given. Modern Ras Llla is a form of theater 
based upon the Kr^^a legend in which song and dance predomi- 
nate. The all-male cast of actors and dancers is supported by an 
orchestra-chorus which shares the singing and provides accom- 
paniment for the dance. The orchestra instruments are usually a 
harmonium, cymbals, and drums (tabid, mrdafiga, or pakhdvaj). 

A performance is divided into two parts. The first part, the 
Nitya RSs, consists almost entirely of song and dance and repre- 
sents the lovemaking of the god Krspa and his consort Radhd in 
the eternal divine realm. The second part, the Ifld, represents in 
song, dance, and dialogue an event from the life of "tbe ava- 

tar, during his sojourn in the region of Braj (located in north cen- 
tral India). 

The order of the Nitya Ras is fixed; all troupes follow the order 
below with minor modifications: 

The invocatory song (mafigaldcaraxia) followed by music condu- 
cive to devotion, sung by the chorus. 

The drati song and ceremony (ritual of waving of the lights) by 
the SakhTs (the companions of Radha), Radha and Kr$cia on the 
throne. 

A series of songs and dances: a dance with Radha and the 

SakhTs moving in a circle; a dance with the group kneeling in ax:ir- 
cle; a line formation with the actors dan^'ing in turn, beginifing 
with Krsua; the peacock dance performed by Kr$ua on his kncei 

An interval during which the curtain is drawn while the actors 
rest and the orchestra-chorus provides music. 
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The sermon, or discourse, may be placed here. 

A group song. 

A group song and dance with the actors in a line. 

An interval follows in which the final tableau is prepared and 

one of the Sakhls entertains the audience. 

The final tableau with offerings from the spectators. 

After an interval of five to ten minutes, the Ula begins. It does 
not have a set order like the Nitya Ras; it may deal with any inci- 
dent from Kr$Qa’s life in Braj. 

The Ras Lila is performed in an atmosphere thick with religious 
devotion upon which it draws and to which it contributes. Espe- 
cially associated with the Braj region, the place of Krona’s birth, 
childhood, and youth, the Ras Lila is performed to make real and 
present to the spectator the divine love of Radha and Kr$oa. The 
spectator celebrants are an intimate community of faith, for the 
action takes place among them. Highly charged poetry, vivid with 
the imagery and symbolism of the myth, fine singing, lively 

rhythmic dancing, and the spectators' attitude of reverence create 
an atmosphere in which people respond fervently to the shout: 
“Victory to Bihari Lai of Vrndaban!” or “Radha Syam!” or are 
caught up in singing hymns (kfrtana); “Hail to Covinda, hail to 
Gopala, hail to Radha, the beautiful one!” Individuals sometimes 
stand up and join in the dance, swaying as if in trance. On one oc- 
casion I observed an old holy man (sadhu), gray-bearded and bald- 
ing and clad in a single saffron cloth, dance, doing fast pirouettes 
(cakkar) as though he were a youth of thirteen. The spectators, 
transformed into participants, turned round and round, clapping 
and singing until the atmosphere of the occasion rivaled that of a 
black Baptist revival meeting. The audience sang in response to 
the sadhus clapping and singing, and as the clapping got faster 
and faster and the drum rhythms more and more insistent, the 
emotions of the audience approached ecstasy. With eyes closed, 
their hands clapping rhythmically, bodies swaying as one, they 
seemed unconscious of their surroundings. 

On the basis of available evidence it seems probable that the 
term rds is derived from rasa; that is, rds is a circular dance in 
which the erotic sentiment (Sr^gdra rasa) is dominant. This con- 
clusion is supported by PaurSpic descriptions of the rds dance in 
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which excitants and stimulants to the erotic sentiment are promi- 
nent, such as the fragrance of flowers, a beautiful moonlight night, 
physical fondling, embracing, and the like.* 

Although, as we have mentioned, the Natyaidstra lists only the 
major types of drama, among the minor types listed in later works 
we find clear antecendents of the present-day Rds LtIS: a Halli- 
saka, a RSsaka, and in some lists a Naty^^r^saka. These three forms 
appear to be closely related. Lak$mT Nardyao Garg has demon- 
strated close relationship on the basis of descriptions in the trea- 
tises on poetics: 

Hallisaka, Ras and Rasaka are very close to one another. Abhinava 
Gupta, in his commentary on the Natya^astra, describes Rasaka 
and Hallisaka thus: **Hallisaka is that which is rich in dance [nrtf/a] 
performed in a circle. In it there should he one hero, in the manner 
of Lord Hari Krso^ among the Gopis. Many rdgas and talas and 
many kinds of laya enter into it." Sixty-four couples, that is sixty- 
four pairs of males and females, can be in it. Bhoja gives the same 
description in ^plgdra Prakdia. In Ndfya Darpana it is said that in 
Hallisaka twelve or sixteen females dance with hands joined.' 

Apparently the Hallisaka dance was circular, usually with a 
large number of female dancers (ndyika^ or heroines), and with one 
male dancer (ndyaka, or hero) at the center of a closed circle 
formed by the female dancers joining hands. An alternate form al- 
lowed for a male partner for each of the female dancers. The Hari- 
varhia Purdxia account and the books on dramatic theory suggest 
that the Hallisaka dance was an early form of Ras Lila or the form 
from which it was developed.* That the description of the Halli- 
saka dance found in this Purdna corresponds in every way to the 
descriptions of the rds in later Purdrtas argues for their close simi- 
larity, if not identity. In the Kdma Sutra (a treatise on the arts of 
love), Vatsyayana refers to both Hallisaka and Ras Lila: 

Lovers will find that if they dally with each other in pleasing ways 
and so create confidence in each other, both at the commencement 
and the end of the congress, they will heighten the love between 
them. These acts please both their tastes, dispel anger and enhance 
love, acts such as Hallisaka and other dances, songs, dramatic pe^ 
formances, women moving in a circle and singing [rds], gazing 
the moon and the stars with love-laden eyes glistening with emcK 
tion.* 
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According to Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Nafyaiastra 
there are three kinds of rOsaka dances: talarOsaka, dat^t^ardsaka, 
and matudalarOsaka. TdlarOsaka, as the name indicates (tala- 
hand clapping, also diythm), is a dance done to the accompani- 
ment of the hands marking the time. In daiujlarOsaka (also termed 
lakuparOsaka) the performers dance to the rhythmic beat of sticks 
(danda and lakufa both mean "stick”) which they carry in their 
hands. The rruiiidalarasaka (mai^dolo means circle) is a circular 
group dance in which both men and women participate.'** The 
maridalarasaka became most important in the dance of the present 
Ras Lila stage, although all three forms of this dance may still be 
found among the folk dances of the Braj area and other parts of In- 
dia." It is now generally agreed that the rdsaka of the Sanskrit 
treatises is an early form of the present-day Ras Lila.'* 

The early Ras Lila developed in three forms: as nrtya dance 
(classified among the minor dramatic types or uparQpaka), song 
(geyardsaka), and Natyarasaka. Extant Ras Lila songbooks show 
that the geyarOsaka were popular all over India, but were not per- 
formed on stage. Ram Narayan Agrawal says that "whereas on the 
one hand these Ras songs were the media for the presentation of 
important religious sentiments and ethical teaching, on the other 
hand their sweet verses were also the subject of singing in seasonal 
festivals.”'* The popularity of this style of singing brought about 
the development of a new style of performance, combining music 
(sadist) and recital (katha), known as Raskatha. Today some per- 
formers (rasdharf) sing the Ras Lila in the manner of katho, that is, 
without a performing troupe.'* 

The Natyarasaka is sometimes distinguished from the Rasaka 
and sometimes not." According to the treatises on poetics, it dif- 
fers from Rasaka only in one way: in the Rasaka (which is nrtya 
with a dramatic element) Kr^pa is always the hero; in the Natyara- 
saka there are other heroes. 

The treatises on poetics indicate that the Natyarasaka was a 
one-act, minor type of play, resembling the bhdpa ("amorous mon- 
ologue”), which gradually developed with dance and song pre- 
dominating and achieved the status of a fully developed drama 
(rUpaka). 

In summary, the Ras Ola, standing as a representative of minor 
(uparUpaka) types, is a legitimate and important part (rf the an- 
cient Indian theater tradition. It can be considered minor only in 
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the sense that it attempts no large themes, and it depends much 
less than the Sanskrit drama on mimetic acting and dialogue. But 
it takes its place alongside Sanskrit theater in displaying those 
characteristics which the Natyaidstra and other treatises ascribe 
to drama. While references to the forerunners of the Ras Lila— 
Rasaka, Hallisaka, and Natyarasaka— are brief, there is sufficient 
description in Bhoja’s Spigdra Prahdia to establish a clear identity 
with present-day forms. 

There are several points at which the Ras Lila, both in its an- 
cient and present form, exhibits basic characteristics of the major 
tradition of Sanskrit theater: in the preliminaries to the perfor- 
mance; the integral role of music and dance; the importance given 
to time measures (tdla) in relation to dance and music; the use of 
group dancing patterns (pitidibandhah and the acceptance of rasa 
evocation as the aesthetic objective of performance. 

The preliminaries of the performance. The Ras Lila shares 
with the Sanskrit drama the sense of the dramatic art as dependent 
upon the goodwill and protection of the gods. While Ras Lila 
makes use of no elaborate preliminaries as described in the Ndpya- 
Sdstra (4.12-15), the essential elements of the Sanskrit preliminar- 
ies are encouched in the invocation (mafigaldcarana), which the 
troupe leader sings, and the drati song and ritual performed by the 
milkmaids immediately after. It should be noted that while items 
like "arranging musical insthiments,” "seating of the singers,” ad- 
justing musical' instruments for singing, and so on are included in 
the preliminaries described in the Ndpyaidstra, the treatise also 
states that "the UtthSpana [literally, "raising”] ceremony which is 
so styled because from this the reciters of the Benediction start [lit- 
erally, "raise”) first of all in the stage the performance of the play. 
Hence the Utthdpana is considered by some to be the beginning of 
the performance” (5.22-23). By contrast, the Ras Lila preliminar- 
ies begin with the offering of homage to the teacher and to the 
dieties, Radha and Kr^pa, and immediately after that the perfor- 
mance proper begins. The devotional walking around (pafivar- 
tana) for the dieties of the different worlds, described in the Nptyci- 
idstrOy is absent from the Ras Lila. 

The role of music and dance. From the evidence of the:Na^ 
yaSdstra it appears that Sanskrit drama was conceived as dance 
drama, for out of a total of thirty-six chapters, five are devoted en- 
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tirely to music and three to dance. It can be argued, as V. Ragha- 
van does, that the forms represented by the Ras Llld incorporate 
the essence of the ancient Indian tradition. “Although ancient In- 
dian drama or Sanskrit drama as envisaged by Bharata is of the 
nature of dance-drama, with music and dance movement, it is the 
UparQpaka class of performances that is so par excellence; for in 
them music and dance predominate; most of them are merely 
dance accompanied by songs, interpreting [through] Abhinaya or 
gesture the emotional contents of the songs.'*'* 

The Ras Dla, as we have noted, is preponderantly music and 
dance. The first part, the Nitya Ras, has no dialogue at all with the 
exception of the barest exchange at the time of the ritual invitation 
to and Radha to come to the dancing floor. The dialogue of 

the second part, the Ifld, is not negligible, but it is heavily out- 
weighed by song and dance. 

The tune measures (tala). The importance of the time mea- 
sures in Sanskrit drama is suggested by the fact that the Nafyaias- 
tra devotes an entire chapter (26) of 502 verses to the subject. 
Among the things in which the director of a play should be compe- 
tent is knowledge of the rules of the time measures (36.65-7 1). It is 
equally obvious that the time measure is of great importance in the 
Ras Lila performance. The Abhinavabharatf gives a description of 
Rasaka as “a dance in various talas, which is delicate as well as 
forceful and which is done by various ladies.’’*^ In today’s Ras Lila 
the importance of the time measure in the music is everywhere evi- 
dent. It is underscored by the rhythm of the drums and cymbals, 
the ankle bells of the dancers, and the rhythmic patterns (bol) spo- 
ken by the troupe leader. 

Early forms of the Ras Lila were partially distinguished by the 
way in which the time measure was marked. Thus the names of 
two of the Rasakas— the talardsaka and da^ijlarasaka— refer to the 
fact that time was kept to the dance by the clapping of the hands 
in one and the beating of sticks in the other. 

Dance group formations. It has been stated above that the 
Ras Lila contains a series of dances which display the dancers in 
various patterns or formations. Sometimes they dance in a circle 
with joined hands, sometimes by twos, sometimes individually. 
Sometimes they weave intricate patterns. These dances appear to 
correspond to the pixiifibandha referred to in the Nafyaiastra.^* ^ 
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Raghavan*s summary of a section of ^fiigara Prakdia by Bhoja 
shows even clearer evidence of such a connection. This section, 
dealing with the Natyarasaka, is the largest and most detailed de- 
scription of a form of the minor dramatic type (uparUpaka) in 
Bhoja's work. It identifies the Natyarasaka as a dance performed 
in various patterns and group movements by female dancers in the 
spring season. One pair of dancers enters, scatters flowers, dances, 
and goes. They are followed by other pairs who form groups and 
execute various patterns of movement. Singing and instrumenta- 
tion are accompanied by the striking together of sticks and the re- 
cital of rhythmic syllables.'* 

Finally, the Ras Lila is clearly constructed on the central aes- 
thetic concept of Hindu dramaturgy, namely rasa. Although the 
predominant rasa in the Ras LTia is the erotic, there is ample op- 
portunity for evoking the comic, pathetic, and heroic rasa as well. 
It is clear that the dominant rasa is here evoked by all those stimu- 
lants suggested in the Natyaidstra; favorable seasons, garlands, or- 
naments, and so on. The predominance of music and dance tend to 
intensify the impact of the erotic sentiment. 

In conclusion, it seems probable that the Ras Lila dances derive 
from ancient prototypes which were minor forms in the classical 
Sanskrit dramatic tradition. The rds dances probably originated as 
folk expressions connected with seasonal festivals. They were 
adapted to a religious use in the sixteenth century by the great 
devotional (bhakH) saints* of North India who set the dances to 
their songs in praise of Radha and Kr$Ra. It is from this period that 
the Ras Ilia developed into the religious theater that it now is. Its 
existence as a form that has been shown to have ancient prototypes 
is significant, for it suggests that Ras Lila may have preserved 
enough elements of the ancient traditions and sufficient vitality to 
become a source of renewal for the theater of high artistic value 
and genuine Indianness. 
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5. V. Raghavan, *‘UparQpakas and Nfttyaprabandhas,'* Sangeet Natak 2 (April 
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6. There is striking evidence of the connection between ras and ijiigara rasa in 
the traditional folk dances which continue today among the Brajvasffs. On 
March 13, 1971, which fell during the Holi festival celebrations, I did a cir- 
cumambulation of Covardhan with six Hindu friends. At about nine o'clock 
at night we stopped at Mukhrai village where we saw the charakala dance in 
which maidens one after another danced in a circular pattern with four-tiered 
circular stands of lighted lamps carried on their heads. Then followed folk 
dances accompanied by ear-splitting rhythms on two huge kettledrums about 
a yard or more in diameter, played by two men each. The resemblance of 
these dances to those of the RSs Lfla was quite evident. Specifically, I noted 
the following similarities: 

(1) A basic foot movement in which one foot bears the body weight 
firmly on its heel and ball while the other foot takes the weight only on the 
ball of the foot and is used for pivoting; 

(2) Frequent pivots and pirouettes (cakkar)^ especially by the woman 
partner, making graceful swirling movements of the long full skirt; 

(3) The partners’ circling of each other, back to back, in the manner of 
the do-si-do of Western square dance; 

(4) The constant use of hand gestures by the dancers, conveying the im- 
pression of inviting and offering, the male taking the offensive but the fe- 
male responding to his every initiative; 

(5) A frequent wide stance by the male dancer, the upper torso bent 
backward thus thrusting forward the pelvic region while slowly pivoting 
and maintaining a steady foot beat; 

(6) The men invariably beginning the dance by running several steps, 
jumping, and taking a deep knee bend before the female partner (as a kind 
of invitation to dance), then rising and beginning the dance. 

Under a full, brilliant moon by a pond of water it was easy to imagine 
Kr^Oa sporting merrily with the maide*.. ^ Braj. 

The dance area was roughly circular, defined by the surrounding villagers, 
and the three couples mov^ about the area freely without coordinating their 
movements with each other. Rather there seemed the utmost concentration of 
the partners upon each other. 

The dances were -accompanied by songs of rather explicit sexual references 
sung by a small group of musicians. (Elxample: "If you don't bring me a silver 
waistband. I'll not sleep with you.**) The women never uncover their faces 
throughout the dance, thus largely depersonalizing it. A part of the boisterous 
bawdiness of course must be attribute to the Holi festival which is tradition- 
ally celebrated with such songs, but references to rds Itia in them furnish an 
interesting and important point of reference concerning ras on the Rfts LlU 
stage. Undoubtedly a "secular” dance has been adapted to the service of reli- 
gion. Its sexual references have been spiritualized into a holy mystery which 
Bhakti teachers say has nothing to do with sensual pleasure. 

7. Lak$mT NSrayap Carg, Rds Lfid; Ek Farichay (Delhi, 1959), pp. 26-27. 
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gAra Prakdia and Ndtya Darpana are treatises dealing with literary criticism 
and dramatic art respectively. 

8. Kr$oa Datt Vajpeyti **Braj ki Kalfl.** in BraJ Lok Samskrti (Mathura), p. 142. 
The PurdxMS are Hindu mythological scriptures, eighteen in number. 

9. S. C. Upadhyaya, trans., KdmasQtra of Vatsydyana (Bombay, 1961), pt. 2, 
chap. 10, w. 25 ff., p. 134. The commentator Ya^odhara interprets the San- 
skrit to mean that Hallisaka is that dance in which one leader (male) dances in 
a circle of many women, as Ki^pa with the GopTs. See also V^jpeyi, “Braj ki 
Kala," in Braj Lok Sanukrti, pp. 142 ff.; and Agrawal, **Ras ke Udaya aur 
Samksipt Itihas," in Rds Lxld: Ek Parichay (Delhi, 1959), p. 3. 

10. Kr$oa Datt Vajpeyi ‘‘Sanskrit Sahitya aur Ras Lila," in Rds Lfld: Ek Pari- 
chay, p. 3 1 . 

11. During the festival of Holi in 1971, in and around Covardhan I saw folk 
dances in which hand clapping and the use of sticks prevailed. 

1 2. In Rds Lfid, Agrawal, Garg, and Vajpeyl all refer to rdsaka in relation to rds, 
pp. 2-4. 16-17, 30-31. 

1 3. Agrawal, "Braj kd Rds Radgmafic" (unpublished manuscript), p. 5 1 . 

14. Agrawal, "Braj kd Rds Radgmaflc" pp. 51-52. 

15. See Pramada Dasa Mitra, The Mirror of Composition (Banaras, 1956), p. 
174; and V. Raghavan, Bhoja's Sfdgdra Prakdia, (Madras: Punarvasu, 1963), 
pp. 588-889. 

16. V. Raghavan, Bhoja*s Srdgdra Prakdia, p. 546. 

1 7. Raghavan, p. 262. 

18. Chap. 4. 257-262, 284-285, 291-294. 

19. Raghavan. p. 563. 



Producing Sanskrit Plays 
in the Tradition of Kutiyauam 


Pragna Thakkar Enros 


KOtiyattam is the only surviving performance tradition of the 
classical Sanskrit plays written between the second and eleventh 
centuries a.d. and is believed to have come into existence during 
the tenth century. According to Vyafigyavydkhyd^ a contemporary 
commentary on the plays Subhadra and Dhanafljaya (Subhadrd- 
dhanafijaya) and Tapati and Sarhvaraxia (Tapatisarhvaraxia), the 
tenth-century Kerala playwright Kula§ekhara Varman, with help 
from Tolan, his minister and poet, revised the existing local prac- 
tice of performing Sanskrit plays.* This practice, of course, with 
some natural changes, is still preserved in Kerala. It survived there 
because of its close association with temple festivals and a particu- 
lar caste. Only this caste, divided into actors (cOkydr), drummers 
(ndmbydr), and their women singers and actresses (ndfifiyQr)^ was 
allowed to perform in this tradition. Families of this caste, strictly 
attached to various temples, performed during temple festivals; in 
this way Kotiy^ttani was confined to the temples. In fact, all the 
major temples of Kerala have temple theaters (kutarhbalam) 
which are built especially for performances and are known for 
their excellent acoustics and suitability as theaters. At present, 
however, there are only seven actor families,* and of these, only a 
few members are actively involved in performing and continuing 
KQtiydUani. 

The real importance of Kotiydttani in the history of the produc- 
tion of Sanskrit plays lies in the stage manuals which have been 
handed down from generation to generation. The dates they were 
written are uncertain, although tradition attributes their introduc- 
tion to Tolan. Linguistic evidence in the available stage manu^s, 
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according to Narayana Pisharoti,* shows some of them to be old 
and others of a more recent period. The stage manuals give full de- 
tails for the direction and production of performances. Some of 
these stage manuals are in the form of manuscripts. Others are 
maintained by oral tradition and are used by the existing actors as 
their personal notes for performances. The language of these stage 
manuals is the local language of Kerala, MalaySlam, with a few 
exceptions — for example, the stage manual of the play. Delight of 
Snakes (Nagananda)* — which are in Sanskrit. 

In the practice of performing Sanskrit plays these stage manuals 
play an important part and have a unique position in the history of 
Indian theater art. There are two kinds of stage manuals— krama- 
dfpika and aftaprakara. Although they overlap very much in con- 
tent, and it is difficult at times to distinguish between them, they 
may be broadly defined as follows. The kramadfpika give details 
from the directional point of view. They deal with such aspects as 
stage decoration, makeup, costume, blocking or stage composi- 
tion, entries and exits, modes of speech (vodka abhinaya), music, 
dance, duration of performances, rituals, remuneration of actors, 
and so on. The appaprakara (literally, “style of acting”) are more 
like actor’s notes. They explain in detail how and what an actor 
should do in order to interpret and enact convincingly the content 
of the play. In order to do this, they also provide the introduction 
to the text of the play and its interpretation, which is acted only in 
gesture. There are some additional verses which help the actor to 
tell the past story or create the background for the present situa- 
tion of the act in flashback (nirvahapa)-, the verses for the additions 
in the performance of the jester are in the nature of a supplement 
to this type of stage manual. These verses are ge.sticulated by the 
actors and then sung by the female singers. 

This paper will examine various aspects of Kotiyattam as a style 
of production, employing a study of the stage manuals and obser- 
vations of actual performances. 

FORM/n* OF THE PERFORMANCE 

Full-length Sanskrit plays are not performed in their entirety in 
Kotiyattam; different acts are treated as independent units^or inde- 
pendent plays. The amount of time necessary to performfone act 
may vary greatly. Additions, such as preplay activities or prelimi- 
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naries (pOrvarafiga), describing the past in flashback (nirvahaxta), 
and the elaboration of the text according to the stage manuals, can 
increase the time needed to perform the actual text of the act to as 
much as three nights. Indeed, there are stage manuals available for 
the act “Presentation of the Ring" (AftguUydAkam) from the play 
Wonderful Crest Jewel (AicaryacUddmaxit) which would take 
forty-one nights to perform in a proper and effective way.* The per- 
formance of the act “Slaying of Valin” (ValivetdhdAka) from the 
play Consecration (Abhi^ka), which I witnessed, lasted five 
nights. 

The basic pattern or format of a performance consists of four 
parts: preplay activities (pQrvarahga), description of the past in 
flashback (nirvahazia), the text itself, and the hnal rituals (mutiyd- 
kitta). 

Preplay ActidHes (POrvaraftga) 

The preplay activities* can be divided into three subparts: (a) ac- 
tivitiesTwhind the scene (talavilketfuka)-, (b) decoration of the stage 
(araflnuviUlnam)i and (c) the entry announcement (purappdd). 

In the first of these, the actor, Bnding an auspicious time, is cere- 
monially shaved. During his bath, water is poured over him by a 
Brahmin who receives a gift (dakfiriS) in return. The actor then 
proceeds to a dressing room where a lamp, rice, and a cloth are 
kept on a wooden seat. Eight auspicious items (affamafigalya ) — 
betel leaves, banana, coconut, sugar, sandalwood paste, flowers, 
nuts, and rice— should also be kept in the room. Here the patron of 
the performance gives the actor a fresh unbleached cloth and 
money. Then the actor goes to the temple, takes a lighted stick 
from the main lamp, and returns to light the two wicks of the lamp 
kept on stage. 

The actor asks the permission of the patron to tie a headband 
(copputupin) on his forehead. Keeping the headband in his hand, 
he worships Lord Cape§a (the elephant-headed god, destroyer of 
obstacles) in the green room; then, on stage, he prays to the deities 
of the temple and of the stage for the success of the play, after 
which he returns to the green room, bows and prays again to Lord 
Gapeia and to his family god, performs the action of asking for 
forgiveness, and sits, with the headband in his lap, facing east if it 
is morning, west if it is evening. Again he salutes Lord CapeSa, the 
goddess SarasvatT (goddess of knowledge), his teacher (guru). 
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Bharatamuni (author of the Nafyaidstra), and Lord Siva (god of 
dance). Next he touches the ground with his forehead and ties on 
the headband. He puts purified butter on his face, first making five 
dots, then spreading it all over. Then he dots his face with color ac- 
cording to his character’s type. 

When these rituals are completed, the drummer goes onto the 
stage and begins playing a pot-drum (mizhdvu) while the actor 
continues his makeup and costuming. It is believed that once the 
actor has tied on the headband, he cannot be affected by evil spir- 
its. The costuming that takes place between the tying on of the 
headband and the putting on of the ear ornament (cevipuva), 
which is the last item, is known as airiinnukutuka. 

In the second subpart, the decoration of the stage and rituals by 
the stage manager (nandf-sQtradhara) who is played by a drum- 
mer, the stage is decorated with banana trees and coconut leaves. 
The pot-drum(s) is kept in a special place for drums which is be- 
tween the two doors of the back wall of the stage. On stage right 
(the actor’s right), a white cloth is spread for the female singer(s) to 
sit on. Another cloth is spread in front of it for the cymbals. A big 
brass lamp is kept down center stage, and next to it are a full mea- 
sure of rice (narapard) and the eight auspicious items. 

The drummer who is to play the role of the stage manager asks 
permission of the patron to tissume this role. When the aqlor has 
finished tying on the headband off stage, the drummer enters the 
stage from the left door and places a pair of cymbals on the white 
cloth spread for them. Then he lights the third wick of the lamp, 
and, approaching from the right side, sits behind the pot-drum. 
Next, with his thoughts on his family god (iffadevatd), he touches 
the pot-drum and does an obeisance (abhivddana). Then, while 
meditating upon Lord Siva, he starts playing the pot-drum. The 
rhythm (tdla) usually employed at this time is ekatdla. During his 
playing a Brahmin comes on the stage and, sitting at stage center, 
worships Lord Gapeia, praying for the success of the play. 

After this, the female singer enters and sits on the cloth spread 
for her, takes the cymbals, and accompanies the drumming. She 
sings verses (akkitd) invoking Lord Gape^a, Siva, and SarafvatT.’ 
In between these verses, the drummer plays complicated drum- 
ming patterns. Their duet is called goffhf. Next the druinmer 
sprinkles the stage with holy water, flowers, and sandalwoodfpaste 
while reciting an invocation (maiigalailoka). He salutes Bi^hmfl 
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(the god of creation) by touching the ground and then returns to 
the green room. The invocation is not part of the text of the play, 
but is provided by the stage manager according to the rasa and the 
subject matter of the text.* This is called araiigfitali. 

In Kotiyattam. almost all the characters have an entry an- 
nouncement, but the stage manager and major characters have 
more elaborate ones. The form and the order of the items of entry 
announcement are as follows. After the main actor has finished his 
rituals, makeup, and costuming, a red curtain is held on the stage 
behind which he enters. The drummer plays a particular rhythm 
to introduce the actor, who stands facing the pot-drums doing an 
obeisance to them. He then performs a series of pure dance steps in 
accordance with the syllables played on the pot-drum. This is 
called marayilkriya, the dance behind the curtain. The curtain is 
removed and the actor appears before the audience as a stage man- 
ager. The first appearance of this stage manager always presents 
him in a happv mood. He takes five steps in a set style (paflcapada- 
vinyOsa), comes forward and does obeisance, sitting in a specific 
posture. In the case of the other characters, the actor establishes 
the mood of each character and then announces and establishes 
the character’s type through set conventional poses, movements, 
and steps. This is followed by a short introduction to the text, 
which is not part of the text of the play and is presented through 
gesture only. The first part of the text is then recited along with ges- 
tures and then repeated with gestures only, often with an elabora- 
tion and interpretation of the text. 

Next, a set of pure dance movements (nftta) and gestural inter- 
pretations (nrtya) are performed, known as nityakriyd. All these 
are directed to the different deities and some are accompanied by 
songs recited by the female singer. 

The preplay activities performed today in KatiyaUam, al- 
though different in detail from those described in the NdtyaSostra 
of Bharata, follow' it in spirit. One can point out close similarities 
between the description of the preplay activities in the NatyaSdstra 
and the performance of preplay activities in KOfiyattam. 

It should be noted that when the actor performs the pure dance 
movements and gestural interpretation, he does not do so as a 
character, but as an actor. He indicates this by a symbolic change 
in the style of his costume. Taking his upper scarf from his waist to 
his left shoulder, he ties it into two knots. He also unties the two 
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ends of his lower garment. After this the actor again becomes the 
character and returns to the temple, his performance for that night 
over. 

The Past in Flashback (Nirvaha^a) 

In a performance, the past is described in flashback in three stages; 
anukrama, sarhk^epa, and nirvahatia. After the first part of the 
text, which was given in the entry announcement on the previous 
day, the actor begins the anukrama^ which consists of describing 
what has happened in the past through questions. For example, 
the anukrama of Sugrtva, in the first act “Slaying of Valin” of the 
play Consecration by Bhasa, begins as follows: ”Long ago, in what 
manner did Sugriva, the son of the sun, praise Rama, seeing him 
piercing seven trees? Before that, how did Sugriva, along with 
Rama, Lak^ma^a, and Hanumat, start for the war with Valin?” 
and so on. While doing this the actor stops at a certain event in the 
past and narrates a story from the very distant past which is re- 
lated to the main theme. This relatively short narration is called 
sarhk^epa. The third stage, nirvahaxta, answers in reverse orders 
the questions posed in the first. For example, the first stage of 
Sugrtva begins with a question regarding the present situation— 
that is, Rama’s piercing of seven trees to convince Sugrtva of his 
strength. It ends with a question regarding the origin of the de- 
mons Mayavi and Dundubhi. The second stage covers the story of 
the origin of Valin and Sugrtva; the third stage begins with the ori- 
gin of Mayavi and Dundubhi and their death at the hand of Valin, 
bringing the story to the present situation, the piercing of seven 
trees by Rama.* After the three stages of nirvaharta^ the text of the 
play is picked up and continued. 

The first two stages are presented through gesture only. The 
third is enacted along with verses sung by the female singer after 
their representation in gesture by the actors. If in the course of the 
play another major character has an entry announcement and 
flashback, the action of the play stops while the charactser goes 
through these two activities. 

Why is this “past jin flashback” introduced? Does it hive any 
dramatic significance? It seems to me that this is a very important 
and distinguishing element of KotiyittRin. It is obvious that 
through it the past is revealed to the audience. This is important 
when only acts— which are often selected from the middle of a 
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play— and not complete plays are performed. It then becomes es- 
sential to provide some background. But. looking at the perfor- 
mances, this does not seem to be the main or the only reason for 
this introduction. As it is, most of the plays are based on well- 
known epics, the R&mdyaxui and the Mahabhdrata, or the 
Purdtias, so the basic story is quite familiar to the Indian audience. 
Further, even when the first acts of plays are performed— for ex- 
ample, “Slaying of Valin” from Consecration, or “Building of a 
Hut” from Wonderful Crest fewel— the story in flashback is still 
enacted. Thus, 1 think there are more convincing reasons for the 
existence of the story in flashback than simply a recounting of the 
past. 

A story in flashback is very dramatic in its effects and serves a 
number of purposes. Its format is such that it not only gives the in- 
cidents of the past, but also presents fully the personality of the 
main characters. In other words, it introduces a character’s pres- 
ent situation, past experiences, and basic nature. Thus when the 
actual text starts, the character’s personality is to a certain extent 
e.stablished, and from this the thread of the story can be picked up 
and developed. The most important thing about the story in flash- 
back, however, is the way it is woven into the actual text of the 
play. A character starts with the first sentence of the text which 
arouses the interest of the audience. He then reveals the past in a 
flashback which gives the background to the story, introduces the 
characters, highlighting those aspects of their personality impor- 
tant to the play, and suggests the ahgirasa — the main rasa or aes- 
thetic experience — of the play. The play does not start after the 
past in flashback, as is generally believed, but immediately with 
the entry of the first character. Thus the past in flashback, while 
not part of the actual text, is treated as a part of the performance. 

'The flashback is a popular device used by many playwrights all 
over the world. In Kotiyattam, this device has been used by direc- 
tors over the centuries in a very dramatic and practical way. The 
events and episodes presented in the three stages of the past in 
flashback are selected by the director. A study and comparison of a 
few of these shows that different verses are prescribed for different 
plays or acts by the directors, who were also the authors of the 
stage manuals. 'This means that the director certainly chose those 
episodes and events for the performance that were important from 
the point of view of the main aesthetic experience and the charac- 
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terization of the major characters. Herein lies the skill of the direc* 
tor. Practically, the flashback device may have arisen as a solution 
for the problem of a lack of actors, and especially of actresses, 
which may have made the production of a whole play impossible. 
Tims the use of one act as a unit in itself, rather than the original 
complete play, and of the stylized flashback technique has influ- 
enced and molded the whole concept of this production style. 

Another factor which sheds light on the role of the past in flash- 
back in Katiyattam is the manner in which the interlinking scenes 
(pravefaka and vifkambhaka) are dealt with.** In the usual San- 
skrit drama each successive act begins with an interlinking scene 
that establishes the situation and often gives an exposition of ac- 
tions which have occurred in the time intervening between the 
acts. In Katiyattam, the performance of an act also starts with an 
interlinking scene. Of course, it does not serve its usual purpose as 
there is no need to connect two acts. Rather it gives the present sit- 
uation, which creates interest in the audience, and provides a brief 
past in flashback to introduce the characters of the interlinking 
scene. After the enactment of the interlinking scene, the first char- 
acter of the act begins the first sentence of his text which, as with 
the interlinking scene, creates interest. This is followed by his en- 
try announcement and past in flashback. If the intention of the 
past in flashback was only to give the past story, then the logical se- 
quence should have been the past story, the interlinking scene, 
which is the nearest past, and then the act. But that is not the case. 
The play or action in Katiyattam starts from the present dramatic 
situation rather than the far past, and then, through flashback, 
suggests the specific past, introduces characters and the aesthetic 
experience (rasa) to follow, and connects this with the main story. 

The Text of the Play 

The general pattern of the presentation of the major part of the ac- 
tual text of the play is as follows. Before the text (a verse or prose 
dialogue) begins, a short introduction or preface to it is enacted 
without spMch through gesture." Then the text is recited with ges- 
tures and then again enacted only through gesture, which is often 
in the form of an elaboration or interpretation of the text. Next,»the 
last one or two lines of the same text are repeated with speech and 
gesture to give continuity to the text. Since the elaboration Con- 
tinues for a long period, the other character (or characters), in- 
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eluding those to whom the text is addressed, exit, and return to 
take up their positions toward the end of the elaboration. As a re- 
sult, even the character to whom the text is addressed is not 
present on the stage. This makes the whole practice seem like solo 
acting. 

Last Rituals (Mutiyakitta) 

The last section of the performance is mutiydkitUl,^* the ritual(s) 
after the play is completed. The drummer plays a rhythm to an- 
nounce that the stage is ready for the final bath (avabhrta). The 
main actor, removing his headgear but keeping his headband on, 
comes on stage carrying holy water (tfrthajala) in a beaked vessel. 
He washes his feet and face and drinks from the water thrice 
(acamana), then touches his ears, eyes, nose, chest, and head with a 
particular finger. He declares that he is performing the final bath, 
utters a sacred prayer while splashing water on his head and body, 
and then op the stage and audience. Then he takes one wick from 
the lamp and, describing a circle, invokes the gods. Next he drops 
the wick on the ground, salutes the gods (abhivadana), and asks 
atonement (prOyaicitta) for any mistake made by him or the 
troupe during the performance. The performance ends with his 
touching the stage. 

PERFORMING TECHNIQUES 

Gestures and Body Acting (Afigika Abhinaya) 

A KOfiyattam performance, according to the tradition of Sanskrit 
drama, aims at evoking the proper aesthetic experience (rasa) in 
the audience, lb suggest the proper emotions (bhova) for the in- 
tended rasa is more important in Kofiyattam than telling a story. 
The elaboration of the text, the story in flashback, and all other 
such aspects contribute toward the suggestion of the proper emo- 
tion, and thus the rasa. The various types of acting— acting with 
the body (aAgjika abhinaya), intense acting with mind and body 
(sattvika), speech (vdeika), and costume and makeup (dharya)— 
help to achieve this aim. 

Unlike classical Sanskrit theater, gestures accompany all the 
words of the text in KotiySttani. There are definite hand gestures 
for each word, even for suffixes, gender, and number. The intro- 
duction, interpretation, and elaboration of the text, which often 
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are very long, are acted out only through gestures. For detailed 
knowledge of hand gestures, the actors follow a manual called 
hastalakfainadfpika. The use of gestures for every word brings 
Kotiyattani closer to gestural dance (nftya) than to the pure 
drama form, which was probably the classical Sanskrit theater, 
where the sentence meaning, rather than each word, was enacted. 

Facial expressions (sattvika abhinaya) are very important in 
KQtiyaUsm >n depicting different emotions. In fact, there are por- 
tions of a performance in Kofiyattam that are expressed only 
through facial expressions. One well-known scene is the depiction 
of verse 9, Act I from the play SubhadrO and Dhanafijaya, by play- 
wright Kolaiekhara Varman, in which the actor uses only facial 
expression, keeping his hands closed near his chest. 

Speech Style (Vacika Abhinaya)'* 

The style of speech in KOtiyatfam is of a peculiar form — a sing- 
song, stylized form. It is not actually sung in any Karpatakl (South 
Indian style) or HindOstanl (North Indian style) melodies. It sounds 
more like the chanting of the Vedas. As no detailed study of this as- 
pect of Kotiyaftam has been done, we cannot say with certainty 
whether there is any deep similarity or influence of vedic chanting 
on the speech style of Kotiyattam. Indeed, if there is any. the prob- 
lem is then to decide which school of vedic chanting has the closest 
similarity. 

Actors divide the style of speech into twenty to twenty-four 
modes, calling them rOga or svara. There are traditional verses in 
Kotiyattam literature which describe the scope of these modes. 
For example, the mode Srikapthi should be used at the end of an 
act. It should be employed in the killing of wicked characters, for 
worship (bhakH), and for the description of evening and noon.'* 
Generally, stage manuals indicate which mode an actor should use 
for each section of speech. Thus, Valin, after being shot by Rama’s 
arrow, is supposed to use the dukhagandhdra mode according to 
the stage manual of the “Slaying of Valin.” The technique of per- 
forming these modes of speech is handed down through or^l prac- 
tice. This has resulted in its becoming vague and inexact. 

Music 

As far as music is concerned, Kotiyattam is not very complicated, 
especially in comparison with other South Indian dance dramas 
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such as Kathakali or Bhagavathamela. The main instruments 
which provide accompaniment are: (1) a pot-drum (mizhavu)i a 
big pot with a piece of leather stretched tight and tied across its 
mouth. Generally, it is about thirty-six inches high and about 
twenty-six inches in diameter at its widest point. This drum is held 
in a vertical position by a stand located between the two doors of 
the green room. (2) Cymbals (kuzhittalamh these are used by the 
female singer for keeping the beat whenever rhythm is played. (3) 
Conch (Saflkhu)t this is considered an auspicious instrument and a 
sign of royalty. It is sounded in the background when important 
personages appear on the stage. (4) Itjiakka-, this is an hourglass 
shaped percussion instrument. When played, the tension of the 
strings is adjusted with one hand and the drumming is done with a 
stick held in the other hand. (5) Kuzhal or kurum kuzhaU this in- 
strument is a kind of oboe, practically the same as the Sehanai of 
the North or the mukhavftia of the South. It is the only instrument 
which provides melody in KQliyattam.'* 

All these instruments, though in changed forms, can be identi- 
fied with instruments mentioned in the NatyaSdstra of Bharata. 
The major difference between the ofchestra described in the Ndf- 
yaidstra and that of KOliyailam is the absence of stringed instru- 
ments (vf^) in the latter, which are listed as the main instruments 
in the NdpyaSdstra. 

Generally, rhythm is more prominent than melody in KOfiyat- 
tam. The kuzhal player does not play any specific melodies, and it 
is surprising that there are no rules linking the playing of the 
kuzhal with either the melody of the speech or the rasa of the play. 
The kuzhal player may play whatever he likes. Generally, there 
are two pot-drums. The main drummer plays a complicated 
rhythm while the other player keeps the beat. When the main 
drummer needs a rest, the other player will take over. As the pot- 
drum is only a piece of leather stretched over the mouth of a pot 
and played with the palms, it is obvious that not many tonal varia- 
tions are possible. Still, different rhythm patterns are played on it 
with different drum syllables— for example, tarha ki tarha ki tarha 
ki threm, kitinta kiti kiti kiti kitinta. Besides the pot-drum, rhythm 
is also provided through the idakka and cymbals. On the idakka, 
notes covering nearly two octaves can be produced by manipula- 
tion of the tense strings. Thus this instrument is a good accompani- 
ment for Koiiyattam, but the volume produced is very low and it 
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is not very audible amid the sound of the pot-drum and kuzhal. 
The female singer sitting on the stage plays the cymbals, through 
which she keeps the beat. She also provides the vocal support 
needed during the performance, sings prayer verses (akkitd iloka) 
during the duet (goffkX), various verses accompanying pure dance 
in preplay activities, verses for all the flashbacks, and recites the 
parts of female characters when they are not present on stage. 

The rhythm is played throughout the performance except dur- 
ing speeches. Before starting a speech the actor gives a signal 
(vilakkuka) to the musicians to stop the music. As soon as the 
speech is finished the rhythm starts again and accompanies the 
gestural interpretation. The rhythm follows the actions of the 
character in certain set scenes, such as set movements to establish 
characters (sthayin and stobha), and fight scenes. Otherwise the 
actor follows the rhythm played on the pot-drum through his ac- 
tions. During the preplay activities, when dance is being per- 
formed, rhythm dominates. In fact there are sets of pure dance 
steps (nftta) according to which the rhythm is played. Expressional 
or descriptive parts, like a description of Lord Siva and Parvati, 
are improvised in time with the rhythm. The verses during the 
duet (gofphf), the gestural interpretation (nityakriya), and the past 
in flashback (nirvahatia) are recited according to their meter, as is 
the first benedictory verse provided by the stage manager {nandl- 
sQtradhara), or the drummer. 

STAGING 

Temple Theaters (Kotaihbalam)'* 

As we have seen before, Kotiyattam is linked to the temples. All 
the major temples of Kerala have temple theaters, which are 
called kQtarhbalam. These theaters are built in the courtyards on 
the right side of the deity. Most are rectangular and have three 
main parts— the roof, the main body, and the stone base (adhU 
fpfUlna) on which the other two rest. These theaters are of three 
sizes; large, as at Trichur; medium, as at Irinjalakuda; and small, 
as at OuruvayQr temple. The shape of the roof, and thus of the 
whole theater, is like that of a cave. Generally, the auditoriuni is on 
one level, but sometimes the center portion is raised a few inches to 
separate a special seating area for the higher class. There arc two 
rows of large pillars on either side of the auditorium, whidi has 
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four doors. The front and back doors are used by actors; the two 
side doors by the audience, one each for men and women. The sur- 
face of the ceiling is broken up in uneven ornamental sections 
which improves acoustic quality. The outside walls of the audito- 
rium, which are very short due to the low roof, are made of wood 
slats. 

The stage is a raised platform at one end of the auditorium sur- 
rounded on three sides by a seating area for the audience. The 
stage is square and has a roof supported by one or three pillars in 
each comer. Thus there is a roof within the main roof of the the- 
ater. The ceiling of the stage is highly ornamented with carvings of 
figures of the different deities of the eight directions. The back wall 
of the stage has two doors which connect the stage with the green 
room and are used by the actors for entries and exits. Between the 
two doors to the green room, two brackets of wood slats are kept 
for the pot-drums behind which there are two seats for the players. 
A big oil lar-ap made of brass is permanently kept downstage cen- 
ter and is lighted with three wicks at the time of the performance 
—two wicks toward the actors and one toward the audience. A 
white cloth is spread center stage right for the female singer to sit 
on, and in front of it is a white cloth on which the cymbals are 
placed. Downstage left is a stool (pftjlha) which is used for a variety 
of purposes. 

Settings and Props 

As general decoration for the stage, the pillars are covered with 
unbleached cloth; the four comer pillars are decorated with ba- 
nana trees laden with fmit and a flower. A decorative arch made 
from coconut or palm leaves is hung from the ceiling on the sides 
of the stage facing the audience. Mango leaves and small bananas 
can also be used in making the decorative arch. The lamp and pot- 
dmms are also covered with unbleached cloth. A measureful of 
unmilled rice and a coconut flower are kept beside the lamp, along 
with the eight auspicious items. The eight auspicious items vary 
according to the performance to follow. For example, a mirror 
and two twisted saris should be included among them in certain 
performances of the entry announcement of a female character. 

Instructions for stage ^coration are given in the stage manuals. 
In the stage manual of the Wonderful Crest Jewel, edited by 
K. P. Narayana Pisharoti, instructions are given in the beginning. 
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along with the entry announcement section, as to decoration and 
the final distribution of the things used for it. For example, the 
stage manual says that the cloth around the right back pillar 
should be given to the drummer, as he stands near that during his 
speech. The cloths covering the pot-drum and the measureful of 
rice should also be given to the drummer. The cloth on which the 
eight auspicious things are kept should go to the female singer, and 
soon.*' 

There are no settings as such used in KOtiySttam. Also no front 
curtain is used. However, a hand curtain of red cloth, carried by 
two stagehands, is the single most important stage device in Koti- 
yattam* It serves the purpose of a main curtain, as most of the 
characters enter behind it. A change of scene is indicated by the 
holding of this curtain on the stage. It also serves other purposes, 
such as simplifying the depiction of many situations which cannot 
otherwise be shown without lighting tricks and a main curtain. 
For example, it is used when a character should be shown on the 
stage already seated (according to the stage directions in Sanskrit 
plays, a character enters seated), engaged in some other work, or 
falling from the sky. In such situations, this curtain is used very ef- 
fectively, for behind it the needed arrangements are made and the 
proper positions are taken by the characters. The red curtain is 
also used as a setting especially to show a change of location. In 
the performance of the “Slaying of Valin,” a change of location 
from a forest to the main entrance of the city of Kiskindha is 
shown by bringing the red curtain on stage and holding it in front 
of the pot-drums.'* 

Like the red curtain, a small stool, ordinarily kept downstage 
left, also plays an important role. It has a multitude of uses during 
performances. Basically it is used as a seat-, in court scenes it be- 
comes a throne, in a forest scene a stone seat. During flashbacks its 
presence becomes essential, as actors generally perform these in a 
sitting position. It is also used to show a different level, as in the 
third act of the Wonderful Crest Jewel where RSvapa, Sita, and the 
charioteer stand on stools to show that they are traveling ini the air, 
and as in the play Subhadra and Dhanailjaya where Subhadra, 
tailing from the sky, is portrayed by an actor standing orf a stool 
behind the red curtain. In situations where more than one 'icharac- 

i: 

ter is shown on the same high level, as in the previous ^mple 
from the Wonderful Crest Jewel, more stools are brought on the 
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stage. Sometimes a platform is used instead of a stool to suggest a 
different level, as in the “Slaying of Jatayus” from the Wonderful 
Crest Jewel, 

The stool is also employed with dramatic effect in different situ- 
ations. I would like to mention here three uses in the “Slaying of 
Valin” from the play Consecration,^^ (1) According to the text, 
Valin enters with his wife, Tara, who is clinging to his clothes. In 
KotiydUam, Tara does not actually come on the stage at all. Her 
part is either played by Valin or sung by the female singer. To show 
her presence, the stool is covered before the entry of Valin with a 
white cloth of which one end is kept Icx^se. During the conversa- 
tion between Valin and Tara (without Tara's being on the stage) 
the loose end is kept hanging, and after the supposed exit of Tara it 
is tucked away. (2) During the fight between Valin and SugrTva, 
Valin manages to throw SugrTva to the ground and puts the stool 
on him to suggest that he has put a mountain on SugrTva. Lak§- 
mana, who comes to rescue SugrTva, takes it off him, the whole ac- 
tion looking very dramatic. (3) After Valin is wounded by the ar- 
row of Rama, he is supported by SugrTva but is unable to stand or 
sit. At the same time he cannot be completely flat on his back 
while performing his remaining lines because they will not be pro- 
jected to the audience. The ideal position for him is a half-seated 
one, and so a stool is used to give him the back support necessary 
for this position. 

In Kutiyattam only a few stylized stage properties are used, and 
they are used in a sugge.stive rather than a realistic style. Some of 
the props which are generally employed are a sword, a bow and 
arrow, banana leaves for the jester’s comic scenes, and branches 
for fights between two monkeys. Two hand lamps are also kept in 
front of noble or powerful characters at the time of their entries. 
Some parts of the costume, especially the loose ends of the upper 
scarf, are also used very effectively as props. 

Generally, there are no settings used in Kutiyattam, however, 
there are a few exceptions where scenes are presented with some 
.settings and props to create a realistic impre.ssion.“ For example, 
in the dream scene of the play The Vision of Vclsavadattd by 
Bhasa, things like a mattress, pillow, garland, lamp, pot of water, 
sandalwood paste, camphor, and so on are used to create an effec- 
tive scene. The second act of the Delight of Snakes, where the hero- 
ine tries to commit suicide by hanging herself, is acted out in the 
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following way. A fairly long piece of cloth is twisted round with a 
noose at one end, the other end being fixed to the ceiling. The char- 
acter stands on a stool, inserts her neck in the noose, and then the 
stool is removed and the heroine rushes down in a giddy whirl. A 
few other scenes which have incidents like a bird flying in the sky 
(Delight of Snakes), or the heroine swept along by a river (Tapati 
and Sarfivarana), or Caurl riding on an elephant (Delight of 
Snakes) were, as tradition says, acted in a realistic way or in a way 
which could create a realistic impression. 

Makeup and Costume 

The stage manuals describe and give instructions for the makeup 
and costume of characters. On the basis of these details, it can be 
said that makeup and costume in Kotiyattani are stylized and that 
they represent characters more as types than as individuals. A 
color scheme is worked out to emphasize the different types of 
characters according to their mental set. 

Heroes are usually painted either a green or red color, and thus 
are either pacca (green) or pazhuppu (red) characters. Pacca char- 
acters have basically green faces with red lips and black eyes and 
brows. They wear an elaborate white paste or paper frame, a 
cuttU which extends down in a curve from the cheekbones and the 
sides of the jaw to join at the chin. Pazhuppu characters have the 
same style of makeup, with a red face and lips painted black. The 
stage manager is painted red. 

Haughty characters, like Havana, having some noble character- 
istics, have basically a green face, like a pacca, but with the addi- 
tion of red and white, in the form of a red-white stylized mustache 
which extends from cheek to cheek. Also, a red and white design is 
painted on the nose and between the eyes, and spreads out upon 
the forehead in a knife-shaped design over each eyebrow. Thus 
their name, kaptU which means knife. A white knob is attached to 
the nose of these characters and they wear a cufpi similar to that of 
the pacca characters. 

The kari, or black type, including characters such as depions, 
are painted entirely black, with white marks on the forehead and 
cheeks, and red lips. Afiother type, tapf, is named according to the 
color of their beards. Animal characters are included among this 
type, which is divided into two subcategories: characters w^o are 
good but egocentric are red-bearded; those who are kind and 
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devoted are white^bearded. For example, Valin is red-bearded, 
whereas Hanumat is white-bearded. 

All characters have different kinds of marks on their forehead, 
and except for the black characters, their legs are painted with 
white paste. The jester (vidQ^aka) has a completely different make- 
up. His face, arms, and chest are painted with white paste; brown 
dots are then applied to his body— one each to his forehead, 
cheeks, and chin, two to his arms and chest. His eyes and brows 
are painted black. Female characters and others, like sages, have 
simple makeup. Others, like Jatayus, Hanumat, Kdpdli, and SOr- 
pa^akha (after her nose, ears, and breast have been cut off by 
Lak^ma^a) have special makeup. The ingredients that are used for 
makeup are basically rice powder, red arsenic, vermilion (cayil- 
yam), turmeric powder, indigo, mica powder, red tecci flower, 
nofiftana grass, the thread of banana stem, bamboo sticks, cork, 
lime, and coconut oil. 

In contrast to the use of makeup, costumes, with few exceptions, 
are the same for all the male characters. The jacketlike upper gar- 
ment (kupayam) is made of red and black striped cloth. It has long 
sleeves and is tied at the back. The lower garment (poyatakam) is 
actually two pieces of white cloth which hang from the hips down 
to the feet. It generally has black and red stripes near the lower 
end. An undergarment (kopinai), a piece of white cloth wrapped 
tightly from the waist to the knee, is worn under the poyatakam, A 
mattam, a folded garment with frills, is worn at the back of the 
waist. An upper scarf, uttariya, whose two ends are tied to resem- 
ble lotus flowers, is worn either on the shoulder or on the waist, ac- 
cording to the situation. In fact, this scarf is employed very effec- 
tively for varied purposes. For example, it is used to show the 
conventional change from one character to another, or different 
emotions like anger (krodha), firmness (utsaha), or power. The 
jester does not wear the jacketlike upper garment. Instead, his 
arms and chest are painted with white paste. Hanumat has a spe^ 
cial upper garment made of white wool. 

Like costumes, the ornaments worn are similar for most of the 
characters except for a few, such as the jester. The ornaments do 
not distinguish different “types” of characters as does makeup. It 
should be noted, however, that the headgear is of different varieties 
and represents different types. The ritualistic importance of one of 
the headbands, the copputuxtin, which the actor wears immedi- 
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ately after his purification rites and before he starts his makeup, 
should also be mentioned here. It is believed that once this head- 
band is tied on, the actor will not be affected by pollution of any 
kind. Once it is on, the actor should not remove it, whatever hap- 
pens, until the performance is over and the last rite performed. 

Lighting Arrangement 

This is an interesting aspect of KQtiydttam which reflects on the 
production style itself. In Kutiy^tt^ni, lighting is provided entirely 
by the oil lamp which is kept downstage center. Thus the actor 
generally takes his position in the center of the stage a little to the 
left or right so as to be in the lighted area. If there are two charac- 
ters on the stage, the important one takes his place center stage. 
But if a secondary character has an important piece of acting, the 
main character leaves the stage in order to allow the secondary 
character the central position. When a powerful or important 
character enters, one or two small oil lamps, attached to a steel 
rod(s), are held in front of him, supposedly to show respect but pos- 
sibly to provide more light. Thus lighting influences the blocking 
on the stage. As the ideal situation would be to have only one or 
two characters simultaneously on the stage, the lighting reinforces 
the tendency toward solo acting, thus affecting the entire style of 
production. 

Conventions 

Kotiyattam, being a stylized production technique, has some very 
interesting conventions. To avoid a crowd of actors, or possibly be- 
cause of the scarcity of actors, minor characters are not always 
presented on the stage but are represented in the following ways. 
The minor character is performed by an actor already present on 
the stage who is playing an imf)ortant character. This change of 
characters is established through a symbolic change in costume 
and basic posture. The text of the minor character is presented 
through gesticulation and recitation. If the change of characters is 
from male to female, the text is presented through gestures but 
without its recitation. For example, in the second act of the Won- 
derful Crest Jewels the character of Slta is not presented bn the 
stage. The actor playing Rdma assumes her role through li sym- 
bolic change in his costume—by tucking the right loose end of his 
lower garment at the waist, and by taking a posture represeiiting a 
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female character. He then gesticulates her dialogues without recit- 
ing them. The change in the costume for a shift of characters from 
male to male is shown by altering the style of the upper scarf and 
the lower garment. The illusion of the presence of a minor charac- 
ter is created and maintained by establishing his definite position 
on the stage. For example, an actor portraying Rdma establishes 
that Sita (who is not present on the stage) is sitting on his left by 
directing all of his acting to his left; when he “becomes’* Sita, he 
turns toward the right. 

An alternative way of presenting minor characters, especially 
female characters, has the female singer singing the part of the 
character who is absent. The character who is present on the stage 
acts as if he is listening to the other character. After the supposed 
speech of the female character, the major character continues his 
part. In this method, gesticulation of the minor character’s part is 
completely absent. A third and very different way of presenting a 
minor character involves covering an actor with a red cloth so 
that there is no need for makeup or costuming. He comes on the 
stage and stands Just near the pot-drums. There he recites his dia- 
logues and then makes his exit. Here only speech is used; gesticula- 
tion, makeup, and costuming are not. An example of this is the 
character of Ahgada in the act “Slaying of Valin” from Consecra- 
tion, according to the stage manual of Pynkulam Raman Cakyar. 
A fourth method is used during the past in flashback. The actor, 
while narrating the past stories, assumes other roles by taking on 
the basic posture (sthdyin) of the other characters. He then acts the 
speech as if he were quoting someone. This is made clear by his 
adding, “Is that what you are saying?” at the end of the dialogue. 

There are some conventional descriptions in Kutiy^ttani such as 
those of a mountain, a forest, the holding up of the Kaildsa moun- 
tain, and so on. These descriptions are worked out with set details 
and whenever the need for them arises, they are fitted in. For ex- 
ample, falling in love is always indicated by a description of five 
parts of the other person’s body. In the same way, fight scenes are 
always conventionalized and [performed with a specific rhythm. 
The steps and movements for establishing the basic nature of char- 
acters (sthayin and stobha) are well defined and conventionally set. 
These are done by each actor according to his character immedi- 
ately after his first appiearance. Situations such as falling from the 
sky, traveling in the air, traveling long distances, and transforming 
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to and from disguised forms are enacted through conventionalized 
actions. The audience is usually aware of these conventions, and 
thus presentation of such complicated situations is possible. 

Stage ComposiHon 

The two back doors in the wall of the green room are used for en- 
try and exit. A character always enters from the left door and exits 
b ’ the right. Generally, the main character takes his position with 
regard to the position of the lamp, that is, center stage. Other char- 
acters take their positions either to the left or to the right of the 
main character. Minor, subordinate, and female characters should 
take their positions to the left of the main character. Even when a 
minor character is not actually present on the stage, his or her 
presence is established to the left of the main character. A third 
door at the back of the auditorium is used in some scenes for dra- 
matic entries. The character may enter from that door, walk 
through the auditorium and onto the stage. This is used very effec- 
tively for SOrpapakha’s entry in the second act of Wonderful Crest 
Jewel when she appears deformed and bleeding. 

TEXT 

Generally, the performance follows the texts of the original San- 
skrit play word for word. The few changes that are made by the 
actors are to be found in the stage manuals. Whenever the stage 
manuals have made such changes, 1 have found that they make the 
play more dramatic. For example, in the “Slaying of Jafayus” (the 
fourth act of Wonderful Crest Jewel), Jatayus’ entry is postponed 
for one verse so as to make it more dramatic. According to the text 
of the play, Jatayus enters before verse 1 1— which describes how 
he is going to fight with Ravapa— and then recites it. This is fol- 
lowed by the charioteer’s dialogue in which he says that Jatayus is 
running toward them. According to the stage manuals,’’ JafByus is 
still on another level (or in another location) while reciting verse 
1 1 . The stage manual then has the charioteer recite his dialogue 
while Jafayus runs toward them. 'This change makes the text; of the 
play more dramatic and consistent in action. 

Another change is in the third act of the same play. ;When 
Ravapa, disguised as Rama, and the charioteer, disguised a4 Lak;- 
mapa, come to abduct Slta, the charioteer’s dialogue according to 
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the text is: pra^datv Clryait ratham drohatv aryal} sapatnfkati (**Be 
pleased Brother. Get into this chariot along with your wife.”). Here 
the stage manual^^ suggests that the charioteer should recite prast- 
datv ayu^mdn (“Be pleased master.”), instead of pra^datv dryahy 
then show confusion and correct himself by saying pra^datv dr- 
ya(i. This change is quite important. Usually the charioteer ad- 
dresses Ravaoa as master (dyu^rndn). But here he is disguised as 
Lak^ma^a, the younger brother of Rdma. Thus he should use the 
address “brother” (dryal^i) for RSvaoa, who is disguised as Rama, 
to maintain consistency with their disguised forms. According to 
the stage manual's .suggestion, the charioteer should act as if he 
forgets his disguise and, according to his old habit, addresses 
Rava^a as master. Then, confused, he should realize his mistake 
and correct the address from master to brother. This addition to 
the text makes the situation more convincing, interesting, and 
much more dramatic. 

The thiiu example of a change in the text of the play, which is 
probably made to make a situation more visually effective, occurs 
in the second act of the same play. According to the text, Lak$- 
maoa cuts off SOrpa^akha’s nose and ears while fighting with her 
(Act II, V. 13). (This is also according to the original story in the 
Rdmdyana.) In Kutiyattam, the cutting off of her breast is added. 
Thus SOrpapakha appears on the stage bleeding, with her nose, 
ears, and brea.st cut, providing more visual impact. Surpapakha 
enters at the back door of the auditorium, surrounded by burning 
torches, and then proceeds through the audience onto the stage. 
This was one of the most impressive scenes we saw in Kutiyattam, 
as performed by Raman Cakyar and his troupe. 

There are some other aspects of the production of Kutiyaftam 
which also change the original text of the play. We have already 
seen the addition of the past in flashback which may be, basically, 
the result of the need to introduce the past story to maintain a link, 
especially in the case when acts are selected from the middle of a 
play. Also, the addition of local language in the performance of 
KQtiydttam (discussed below) changes the form of the original text 
noticeably. 

Local language (Malaya|am) has been added to the plays 
from the time of KQlaSekhara Varman to comment upon the ac- 
tion of the play as well as to add contemporary color to it. By the 
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time of the KOfiydttam tradition, the Sanskrit language had ceased 
to be understood by the common people, and thus local language 
must have been added to interpret and explain the Sanskrit text. 
This is done mainly through the drummer and the character of the 
jester. The drummer, who acts as the stage manager (rUlndi-sHtra- 
dhara), comments on and explains the Sanskrit text in the local 
language at the beginning and sometimes during the play. In the 
past this was done in many of the plays, however, today this prac- 
tice has remained only for the act “Presentation of the Ring” from 
the play Wonderful Crest Jewel. 

The most important source for the presentation of the local lan- 
guage is the character of the jester. As in the Sanskrit tradition, the 
jester brings comic relief to the play. But in Kutiy^tt^ni, in addi- 
tion to this role, his job is to comment upon the various aspects of 
current problems. He has the liberty to comment on anything. 
Generally, in his flashback stories he presents the four goals of life 
(puru^drtha) with wit and humor. The jester also takes this oppor- 
tunity to comment upon current social and political problems, 
weaving them into the exposition of the goals of life. While doing 
this he uses the local language without accompanying gestures. 
Speech is the main tool of the jester along with mimicry and a real- 
istic style of acting. When the text begins after the flashback, the 
jester recites his dialogue in Sanskrit according to the text. He also 
does this without gesticulation and then interprets and elaborates 
his dialogue using the local language, that is, Malayd|am. Thus 
the jester plays an important part in Kotiydttam. But this can hap- 
pen only in those plays in which he appears. Characters such as 
SOrpapakhd also use Malaya|am for the introduction of their char- 
acters and for their past in flashback. In such cases, the language is 
spoken in an artificial voice. 

With all its remarkable characteristics, which have been 
briefly described in this chapter, KofiySttani possesses a unique 
production style. Because it is the only surviving tradition of pro- 
ducing the original Sanskrit plays, it is also significant for the 
study of how Sanskrit plays may have been produced in ancient 
times. As is well known, the first available treatise on dramaturgy, 
the Ndtyaiastra of Bharata, written about the second century a.d., 
listed from existing practice all the elements necessary for the pro- 
duction of a play. Because of the lack of continuous practice, how- 
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ever, it has become very difficult to understand many of the 
technical terms used in the Ndpya&Qstra. Through a study of the 
technical terms of Kotiyatt^m. and of their execution, one can 
gain a valuable insight into the interpretation of many technical 
terms in the Ndpyaidstra. Thus if we could eliminate the circum- 
stantial characteristics from the living practice we would reach a 
better understanding of the ancient style.*® 


Notes 


1. See also the opening paper, Its Form and Significance as San* 

skrit Drama,” read by V. Raghavan at the KutiyaRam Seminar organized by 
the Kerala Mandalam and the American Institute of Indian Studies, 1966. 
This was subsequently published in Samskrita Ranga Annual 5 (1966-1967). 
Haghvi>7ii shows the similarities in the nomenclature of ragas with the 
devaram music tradition in Tamil of the same period (p. 80). 

2. Madhav Cakyar, in ‘‘Lineages of Cakyar and Nampyar Families,” KotiySt' 
tarn Seminar paper, 1966. 

3 In ‘'Ajtfupr(i/c(]ramandKramudfptlcd,”KQtiyattamSeminarpaper, 1966. 

4. Mentioned by Manimadhav Cakyar in his then (1973) unpublished manu- 
.script, Notyakalpadruma. 

5. Narayana Pisharoti, "Appaprakdram and Kramadfpikdy** Kotiy^tfam Semi- 
nar paper. 

6. The description given here is based on the kramadfpikd of the play Aicarya- 
cuddmanf (ed. N. Pisharoti), Manimadhav Cakyar’s Ndpyakalpadruma^ and 
the performance I witnessed. 

7. For the actual verses, sec the article ‘‘KOtiyaRam: The Staging of Sanskrit 
Plays in the Traditional Kerala Theatre,” by K. Kunjunni Raja, published in 
the Samskrita Ranga Annual 2 ( 1959- 196()):24. 

8. For the verse, see ibid., p. 25. 

9. This information is based on the unpublished kramidfpikd of Bdlivadhddka 
used by Pynkulam Raman Cakyar, and on the observation of its performance. 

10. Based on an interview with Manimadhav Cakyar, the well-known exponent 
of this art. 

1 1 . Here is an example of the introduction of verse 5 of the first act of AicaryacQ- 
ddmanf (Wonderful Crest Jewel) from its appaprakdra. A translation of the 
first two lines of the verse is: “I am driving away by the sound of my bow the 
wild animals living nearby, creating fear. 1 am making a hut with leaves, beds 
with the petals of flowers.” A free translation of the appaprakdra for the intro- 
duction of this verse i.s: 

Lak^mapa stands in a pose of re.spect to Sri Rdma and thinks, “What 
did Brother tell me? He told me to make a hut [parriaidld]." Lak^mapa 
walks in kalapuratta [jumping in three corners and waving his leg and 
turningl and then turning [parikramya] takes his bow and arrow. Then 
he takes up position before the lamp and looking sideways .says, "I am 
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going to do the following in this manner." Then he tightens his head- 
dress, gets ready [tightens the waistband] and strings the bow and 
makes the sound. Listening to the bow-sound, animals on the banks of 
the river Godavari and in the forest area become frightened and run. 
He asks, "How is that?" Now he describes the different animals and 
their reactions. When elephants were standing, flapping their ears, 
they heard this bow-sound and became frightened. Then he shows the 
elephants and runs. In the same way he shows the reactions of other 
animals. Then he builds a house, asking, "In what manner did he build 
the house?" He acts cutting branches with his sword and making pil- 
lars, beams, and a roof tied together with creepers. He also makes beds 
with flowers and then pillows. 

12. This information in derived from Manimadhav Cakyar's unpublished manu- 
script, Nafyakalpadruma, and from seeing the actual performance. 

13. For this and the section on music, see L. S. Rajagopalan, “Music in Kootiyat- 
tam," Sangeet Natak 10 (October- December 1968). 

14. See ibid. 

aftkAvas^ne Srfkanfhf du^pAndm api hirhsane/ 
sandhyAvarnanav lAyArh madhyAhnasya ca varrtane// 
bhaktibhAve ca vidvadbhUi kathyate grtapAragaifi/ 

15. For the arrangement of the orchestra, see the section on the theater fkufarh- 
balam), 

16. This information is based on the article by Goverdhan Panchal, "K(x>tampa- 
lam: Saaskrit Stage of Kerala," Sangeet Natak 8 (April-June 1968), ami on 
personal observations of the kAtarhbalam in the temple of Trichur. 

1 7. See Narayana Pisharoti, ed., the KramadfpikA of the play Aicaryanl<fAmant. 

18. This is according to the unpublished kramadtpikA of BAlivadhdtika used by 
Pynkulam Raman Cakyar. 

19. From the observation of the BAlivadhAAka performed by Raman Cakyar. 

20. Manimadhav Cakyar, NAfyakalpadruma. 

2 1 . Pisharoti, AicaryacudlAmai^f. 

22. Ibid. 

23. This is the subject of my doctoral dissertation, “The Sty’le of Producing Plays 
in Ancient Indian Theatre” (University of Toronto). 



Selected Glossary 


Abhinavagupta 

abhinaya 


(XhUrya abhinaya 

alarhkara 

allijtha 

afigaracand 

afighUra 


A commentator on Bharata’s NCttyaiQstra (late 
tenth and early eleventh centuries). 

Acting; acting to express. Literally, abhi 
means toward and ni means to lead. Abhinaya 
is that which leads or carries toward. As a 
technical term in dramaturgy it covers every- 
thing that an actor does and uses on stage in 
order to convey the meaning of the play to the 
spectators and evoke a joyful consciousness in 
them. It has four dimensions or elements: 
aharya, dfigika, sattvika, and vadka. In dance 
terminology, indicates mime. 

That aspect of acting involving accessories 
.such as hand and stage properties, costumes, 
makeup, and decor. 

Decoration, embellishment, ornament. 

A pose used for the release of arrows or mis- 
sies; ased as a stylized posture in dance and 
sculpture. 

Makeup. 

A long sequence of movement. 
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Mgika abhinaya 

AokTya Nat 

anubhdva 

drabhaff 

artha 

arthopak^epaka 

attaprakdra 

bhakti 

Bharata (or Bharata- 
muni) 

bhdratf 

Bhasa 

bhdva 

Bhavai 


GLOSSARY 

A term for movements of the bcxly; one of the 
four dimensions of acting; acting through 
bodily movements. 

A form of devotional theater in Assam. 

The total impact of acting. 

A particular style of theatrical presentation 
characterized by grand, violent movements. 

Welfare; one of the three aims and/or spheres 
of human existence. 

Linking devices used in ancient Sanskrit 
drama for making its structure compact and 
complete. Basically a device to provide exposi- 
tion of offstage action. 

One of two types of stage manuals in Kutiyat- 
tam handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and used in preparing performances of 
Sanskrit plays. 

Worship or devotion. 

Reputed author of the Ndfyaidstra, 


A particular style of theatrical presentation in 
which the word predominates (see vrtti). 

A major early Sanskrit playwright (ca. 450 
B.C.); author of The Vision of Vasavadattd. He 
is celebrated for his humanism, characteriza- 
tion, and simple lucid .style. 

Emotion, mental state; emotional dispositfen. 

A form of rural theater in Gujerat. 


Brahman (or Brahmin) A person of the priestly caste. 
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Brahmatias 

cdkyOr 

can 

carin 

CArudatta 

catxiriramadhya 

(>hhau 

Dasarupaka 

dharma 

dhruva 

dhvani 

duff 

Du$yanta 

gafigavatarariakarana 

gati 


Exegetical texts. Each of the vedic schools has 
such texts explaining the meaning of the re- 
spective Veda and intricate ritualistic proce- 
dures connected with officiating at a vedic sac- 
rifice. They date from ca. 800 b.c. 

The hereditary subcaste of actors in Kerala 
who {perform classical Sanskrit plays in the 
KutiyAttHm tradition. 

A primary unit of movement denoting a par- 
ticular manner of covering space. 

“Steps,” po.ses. 

Central character of The Little Clay Cart. 

The medium-sized, square theater structure 
with square acting area. 

A masked dance-drama form in Ori.s.sa 
(Mayurabhanja), Bihar, and West Bengal. 

A manual of dramaturgy that reduces mate- 
rials found in the Natya§astra to a brief, sim- 
plified form. 

Righteousness; virtue, the principal one of the 
three aims and/or spheres of human existence. 

An interpolated song in a drama. 

Suggestions; a literary device. 

Messenger; a stock character in Sanskrit plays. 

The hero-king of ^akuntala. 

A cadence of movement literally meaning the 
descent of the rive r CafigA (Ganges). 

“Walking,” or gait; used as a technical term 
for different types of gaits— of birds, animals. 
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and humans. One of the conventional acting 
techniques. 

go^fhf A duet between drummers and singers in the 

preplay activities of KQtiyattam. 

gulma A mass or lump, denoting a choreographic 

pattern of a cluster formation closest to the 
center of the circle. 

harinfpluta “Jump of a deer"; the name of a cadence of 

movement. 


hasta (also mudra) 
jarjara 


Jatra 

javanika 


kai^iki 


kak^yavibhaga 


Kalidasa 


kama 


Hand poses. 

Lord Indra's flagpole; used for ritual purposes 
in the preliminary activities of Sanskrit pro- 
ductions; carried by the stage manager (sutra- 
dhdra) when he first enters the stage. 

A form of rural theater popular in Bengal. 

A rectangular curtain carried on and off the 
stage by stage assistants in order to facilitate 
the entrances and exits of characters. 

A particular style of performance in which 
music and dance predominate (see vrtti). 

Division of the acting area of the stage into dif- 
ferent zones, usually squares. The ancient the- 
atrical convention of zonal divisions es- 
tablished by the movements and usages of the 
actors helped to maintain continuity of action 
despite changes in locale in the same act of the 
play. 

Author of Sikuntalot one of the great play- 
Wrights of ancient India. His dates are uncer- 
tain but some scholars place him in the first 
century b.c. 

Love; one of the three aims and/or spheres of 
human existence. 
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kama ifiigdra 

Romantic love. 

karatia 

A cadence of movement made up of an initial 
static position, a movement in space, and a 
final pose. There are 108 such cadences. 

Kar^atakl (Karnatic) 

South Indian. 

kdrya 

Dramatic action. 

katakdmukha 

A hand gesture in which the index finger, mid- 
dle finger, and thumb meet and the other two 
fingers are open at right angles to these three. 

Kathakali 

A traditional form of dance drama in Kerala. 
It is said to have evolved from Ko^iySittam via 
Kr$tianattam. 

kramadifiKK. 

One of two types of stage manuals in KotiySt- 
fam handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and used in preparing performances of 
Sanskrit plays. 

Kr^Jna 

An earthly incarnation of the god Vij^iu; a 
king and object of religious devotion. 

Kr$pandttam 

A form of dance drama preserved in Guruva- 
yur Temple in Kerala. 

Kuchipudi 

A traditional dramatic form practiced in An- 
dhra Pradesh. 

kutarhhalam 

Theater structures attached to temples in 
Kerala and designed for performances of Koti- 
yattam. 

kutapa 

Orchestra accompanying the actors in the an- 
cient Indian theater. 

KotiyaUam 

The oldest surviving traditional theater form 
of Kerala (ca. tenth or eleventh century a . d .). 
Its performances of Sanskrit plays suggest 
linkage with the ancient Indian theater tradi- 
tion. 
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lokadharmf 

The naturalistic or realistic theatrical conven- 
tion or style of production, where it is permis- 
sible to be representational and to use props. 

Magadha 

An ancient Indian state covering the southern 
part of Bihar. It gave rise to many ancient em- 
pires, including that of the Mauryas. 

Maitreya 

The jester of The Little CAay Cart. 

mandala 

A technical term used in many contexts, but 
especially the motif of the circle. In dance it is 
a static position, akin to the grand plie of 
Western classical ballet. 

mattav^rarii 

A term used in the Natyasastra with retercMice 
to the stage. 

mudra 

See hasta. 

nandf-sGtradhara 

The stage manager who recites the benedic- 
tion. In Kofiyattam this part is played by the 
main drummer, or rxQmbyCir. 

nafa 

An actor. 

Nata Sutra 

A work on dramaturgy by Panini, probably 
composed ca. 600 b.c. Although it has not sur- 
vived, it is referre‘d to by later dramaturgists. 

ndtaka 

One of the most complex major dramatic 
forms evolved by the ancient Indian tht‘ater. A 
nGfaka is based on a well-known story, has five 
to ten acts, and most of the dramatic devic es, 
styles, tendencies, and usages are integrated in 
its structure. 

nGtya 

Drama; theater, the art of it. Whatever per- 
tains to the art of theater. 

nGtyadharmf 

The abstract, stylized theatrical convention or 
style of production where .suggest iv^ gesture 
replaces props or other aids. 
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nAyaka 

The hero; a category of male characters in 
Sanskrit plays. 

nityakfiyd 

A set of dance movements and gestural inter- 
pretation done in preplay activities in Ko^iyat- 
tam. 

nrtta 

Pure, abstract dance movements that do not 
interpret the word. 

nrtya 

Rhythmic dance movements with gestures in 
which mime is presented in relation to the 
words of the song. 

parikramana 

‘"Walking around"; one of the conventional 
acting techniques in which the actor suggests 
a journey from one locale to another, within 
the same scene, through a stylized walk 
around the stage. 

parivartana 

"Circumambulation"; name of a section of the 
preliminaries of a play. 

prahasana 

A comedy or farce. 

prakararia 

One of the major dramatic forms in which the 
playwright invents a plot around a hero be- 
longing to the middle class. 

praveiaka 

Connecting scenes used only between two acts 
for giving information about events that oc- 
curred during the period that separates the 
two acts. (In The Vision of VdsavadattA such 
scenes come before Acts II, IV, and V). 

pravftti 

lechnical term which takes cognizance of the 
diversity of regional variations and usages; lo- 
cal usages. 

paja 

Religious sacrifice. 

pQrvarafiga 

Literally, "before the play"; the prologue or 
preliminary stage ceremonies sanctifying the 
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theater experience, which in the ancient tradi- 
tion is not merely a means of mass communi- 
cation but also of communion. 

raga 

Melodic mode in Indian music, usually de- 
fined by set scales around which improvisa- 
tions are created. 

Rama 

Incarnation of the god Vijpu; chief character 
of the Ramayaxia, one of the great epics of In- 
dia. 

raAgadvdra 

Literally, “door of the play"; the technical 
term for a section of the preliminaries. 

rasa 

Flavor, taste, color, residual essence; joyful 
consciousness; the major aesthetic goal of San- 
skrit theatrical performance. 

sddhdrafifkaratia 

Universalization of individual emotions 
through identification with their archetypes, 
leading to evocation of rasa. 

sarhcaribhdtxt 

Transitory emotions; accessory or component 
feelings that rise and fall within the basic emo- 
tional states. 

sandhi 

Junctures or links in dramatic structure; 
spans. There are five. 

sandhyanga 

The sixty-four sublinks; span-elements. 

sltttvika abhinaya 

One of the four major dimensions of acting; 
the expression of emotions. 

sloka 

Verse forms appearing in Sanskrit plays. 

fftlgdra rasa 

The erotic or romantic sentiment. 

sthana 

Stance. 

sthAyibhUva 

Basic emotions; the eight basic dominant emo- 
tive states inherent to human existence which. 
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sQtradhdra 
sukumdra prayoga 
svara 
tala 

Ikmflsha 


generated on stage and thus transformed, 
evoke in the audience corresponding rasa. 

The stage manager or director of the play. 

The lyrical, gentle style of dance. 

Notes used in Indian music. 

The metrical or time elements in Indian mu- 
sic; generally, rhythm. 

A form of rural theater in Maharashtra. 


tatidava 

tryaira 

vadka abhinaya 
Vai$pavism 

vibhava 

vidn^aka 

vighna 

vikTfpamadhya 

ufpA 


The style of dance derived from Ta^du, denot- 
ing large open movements. 

A triangular theater structure mentioned in 
the Natyaiastra. 

One of the four dimensions of acting; acting 
through the spoken word. 

A religious movement popular in medieval In- 
dia in which Vi$|[m's incarnations are wor- 
shiped. 

Determinants or stimulants; that dimension of 
the stimulus serving to arouse the permanent 
or basic emotion (sthayibhdvn) is dlambanavi- 
bhava-, the stabilizing factors are uddfpanavi- 
bhdva. 

Jester; a category of characters in Sanskrit 
plays. 

An obstacle the hero must overcome in order 
to achieve his desired objective. 

Medium-sized, rectangular theater structure. 

Indian lute. 
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vfra rasa 
vifkambhaka 

vrtti 

vyabhicdribhdva 

vricikalatd 

ycLjfia 

Yakshagflna 


GLOSSARY 
The heroic sentiment. 

Introductory or supporting scene which gives 
the essential background of important events 
through characters of adequate status who are 
likely to possess such information. (In The Vi- 
sion of VdsavadatUt such a scene comes before 
the beginning of Act VI.) 

The four styles of production or dramatic ten- 
dencies. 

See sarficdribhdva. 

“Scorpion-legged”; a cadence of movement 
where one leg is bent with the calf folded in, 
and the other back or sideways. 

Sacrifice; a vedic rite reenacting the primor- 
dial self-immolation and resurrection of the 
Lord of Creatures. 

A- traditional dance drama form in Mysore 
(Kan[idlaka). 
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Abhinavagupta. commentary on: aesthetic 
theories, 235-238, 239; ninth rasa, 256 
n.39; properties, 23; rasa, 2i. 214-215, 
218, 219-220, 221; theater building. 

115 

abhinaya. See acting. See also hand ges* 
ture:v, inir.it: 

acting (abhinaya), 3, 22-23, 1 16, 138 n.4; 
and character, 94; conventions of. 162; 
distinct from pure dance. 56; interde^ 
pendence of techniques. 48-50, 53, 65- 
66; in Kuchipudi, 91, 92; in Kotiyllt-* 
tain, 276. 283-286, 292-294; in 
Nandike^vara, 90; in Notya^dstra, 22, 
32-33; as physical action. 30; and plot. 
35. 162-163, and rasa, 120-121. 218. 
229-230, 253; in RatnUvali, 17. See 
also decoration; expressive emotion; 
movement; voice 

acting areas: controversies about, 78-79; 
in Kotiyatfam, 83-86, 294; in Naiya- 
Sdstro, 49, 77, 86, 132; in Sdkuntala, 
58-59, 80-81; in The Vision of Vasava- 
datta, 64; zonal divisions of, 24, 62. 80. 
1 19. See also theater building 
aciion (karya), 28. 1 13. 143-144. See also 
plot structure 

actor, 19. 41; courtesan as. 18; early evi> 
dence of, 10. 13; male and female 
troupes of, 39; and role type, 41 
aesthetic theory^ of Abhinavagupta, 235- 
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237; of Hirivanna. 220; of Ethel Puffer. 
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ROpagosvamin, 241; of SrT&aAkuka, 
235-236; of G. B. Mohan Thampi, 219; 
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See also rasa 
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aside, 32 
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136. 219-221; for Lila. 267; and 
theater architc'cture, 77; in Western 
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bhakti. See devotion 
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bharata (actor). 19 

Bharata(muni). 2. 18-19. St'e also Natya- 
idstra 

Bhasa. HI. 137 n. 1 , 161. See also Conse- 
cration; The Vision of VdsavadattH 
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61 

cflrT. See spatial movement 

character types, 15, 29; in Kathakali, 94; 

in KOtiyattam, 290-291. See also roles 
Chinese opera, 93, 100 
clown. See jester 
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color: and rasa, 118. 129-130; in regional 
theater. 118. 290-291 
conflict, dramatic. 113-114, 122 
Consecration (Kotiyatt^m play), 280, 289. 
293 

consequent (anubhavo), 22, 121, 162, 163 
contests, theatrical, 41-43 
conventional style of performance. 40. 49. 
58. 122-123 

conventions: of acting. 162; of movement, 
24; of off-stage action. 29. 30; of stag- 
ing, 23 

costume. 23. 100-101. 130-131; in KOti- 
yattavn. 290-292; in regional theater. 
102; for The Vision of VdsavadattA^ 
129-131. See also decoiation 
courtesan: as actress, 18; as role, 15 
criticism, literary: and rasa. 226, 228- 
231, 243-249 

curtain, 100; in Kathakali, 99-100; in 
Kfltiyattam, 288; in regional theater, 

1 33- 1 34: in The Vision of Vasavadattd, 
133 

dance: in Abhinavagupta, 269; anatomical 
analysis of, 55-56; choreographic pat- 
terns, 54, 55. 266, 268; and drama. 6. 

1 1; in K&lidflsa's plays, 57-61; in 
Kuchipudi, 9 1 ; male and female style. 
54; in preliminaries, 52-54; in Ras LflA, 
266-272; in regional theater, 271; and 
Siva, 90; in temples. 1 9; tree and 
woman motif, 61; in The Vision of 
Vdsavadattd^ 61-65. See also hand ges- 
tures; mime; movement; pure dance 
dancer, 10, 14. See also dance 
De, S. K.. 228-229 

decoration (aharya), 23-24, 100, 1 18- 
1 1 9. See also costume; makeup, masks; 
properties 

delicate tendency (kaiUks vrtti), 60, 65, 
128-129. See also tendency 
Delight of Snakes (Kotiyaflam play), 289- 
290 

determinant (vibhdva), 22, 120, 121, 162, 
163 

devotion (bhakti), 91. 241-243. 247, 272. 

See also Kr>'na 
dhruvd. See songs 
dialects. See language 
director. See troupe manager 
drama (ndtya), d^nition of. 19. 91 
drummer, 278, 285-286. See also music 
duration of performance, 40, 70, 127 

Eliot, T. S.. 253-254 

emotional expression (sdttvikah defined, 

23. 36, 102-104. 119-120; and rasa. 


162; use in plays, 16, 33-34, 127, 243, 
284. See also acting 

emotions (bhdva), 4, 17, 65; in Natyaids- 
tra, 20, 21, 48, 210-21 1; and rasa, 

120, 162, 217-218. 230. 252. See also 
permanent emotions; transitory emo- 
tions 

epics, 14. See also Rdmdyana; Mahdbhd- 
rata 

Europe, Indian theater in, xv, 9-10, 141- 
142 

excitant (uddfpana), 22 

farce (prahasana), 39 
fight scenes, 98 
films, Indian, 246-248 
flashback in Kotiydttam, 276, 277. 280- 
282, 296 

gaits (gati), 53, 93; in Kalidasa’s plays, 

57, 58, 59, 62; in Mdlatl and Mddhava, 
34 

gati. See gaits 

hand gesture (hasta), 6, 33; in Kalidasa’s 
plays, 30, 57-61; in Kuchipudi, 92; in 
KQtiyattam, 279, 282, 284; in The Vi- 
sion of Vdsavadattd, 62-65. See also 
dance; mime 
ffarivaiti^a, 14 
hasta. See hand gesture 
hero (ndyaka), 14, 114, 241-243; and 
rasa, 121, 129-130, 140 n.6; in The Vi- 
sion of Vdsavadattd, 97. See also role 
The Hero and the Nymph, 86 
heroic play (ndfaka), 27, 39, 128 
heroine (ndyikd), 1 30. See also role 
I linduism. See Brahmanism 
Hiriyanna, 220 

fioncywell, j. A., and rasa, 215, 222 

improvisation in music, 5 
Indian plays in Europe, 141-142 
Indian Widow {p\ay), 141, 142 
Indian world view, 45, 46, 143, 145-146; 
and rasa, 28. 113-114, 211-212, 227, 
245, 249-250 

Indra festival: and flag of Indra, 52, 98; 

as origin of drama. 6, 19-20 
involuntary emotion. See emotional ex* 
pression 

jarjara. See Indra festival 
jester (viddfaka), 93. 124; in KotiyAttim, 
97. 1 12. 291, 296; and language. 
and rasa, 1 30. See also role 
juncture. See span 
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kaiiikt vrtti. See delicate tendency 
Kale. Pramod K.. 103-104 
Kalidasa. 15. 43. 60-61. See also 
Sdkuntala 

Kama Sutra, 14, 43. 268 
Kant, Immanuel, 222 
karaiio. See cadence 
kdrya. See action 

Kathakali: costume and makeup in. 101, 
102, 1 18; curtain in. 99-100; fights in. 
98; masculine nature of, 93-94. See 
also regional theater 
katharsis, 231, 235 

Kr^na. 243, 266. 267. 269. See also devo- 
tion 

Kuchipudi. 91. 92, 94, 1 12. See also re- 
gional theater 

katarhbalam. See temple theater 
KQtiyattam: acting in. 276. 283-286. 
292-294; audience for. 95; costumes 
and makeup in. 101. 290-292; curtain 
in. 288; flashback in. 276. 277. 280- 
282. 2^; history of. 275; jester in. 26. 
97, 1 12/ languages In. 1 12, 124; as 
modi^ foi Sanskrit performance, 7, 40, 
94, 261-262, 275-276; movement in. 
63, 279, 283-284; music in. 84-85. 
278-279; preliminaries in, 277-280; 
pro(K*rtics and settings in, 287-290; 
rasa in, 261, 282, 283; Sanskrit plays 
in, 112. 280, 281. 289-290, 292-295; 
stage manuals, 275-276, 287-290, 297 
n. 1 1; structure of, 277; temple theater, 
82-86, 275, 286-287, 292; U.S. pro- 
duction, 89-90; voice in, 96-97. See 
also regional theater 

language, 3, 95-96; harrier, 124; dialects. 
25. 26, 37. 1 12, 117; in Kotiyattam, 
295-296; of songs. 37; translations. 70. 

1 29; usage in The Vision of Vasava- 
datta, 97. See also Prakrit; verses; voice 
laya. See tempo 
lighting. 89-90, 1 18-119, 292 
The Little Clay Cart: dialects in. 25-96; 
modem productions of. 86, 104; scenery 
not neechxl in, 8 1 ; and Western audi- 
ence. 72 

lokadharmf. See realistic 
love. 21, 120. 129-130, 241-243. 267- 
268. See also rasa 

MahAbharata, 14. 27. 112, 281. See also 
epics 

makeup. 13. 22, 23. 102, 118, 129-130. 

See also color; decoration 
Malaif and Modhava, 34, 36 
Malavika and Agnimiira, 60-61 


MalayAlam language. 295-296. See also 
language 
mandala, 54 

masks, 23. See also decoration 
meters, 138-140 n.5. See also verses 
mime (abhinaya, nftya), 4, 54, 56. 91; in 
Kalidasa's plays, 31-32, 59-60, 63-65; 
in Kotiyattam, 279, 284; in Has Ula, 
269; in The Vision of Vasavadatta, 61- 
65. 131. See also dance; pure dance 
mimesis. 217 

The Mirror of Gestures, 90 
modern productions. 74, 86. 104; in 
America. 89-90, 125-137; authenticity 
of, 71-72, 1 16, 137; decoration in. 98- 
102; in India, 75. 86-87, 1 13; move- 
ment in, 90-95; music in. 91, 97; and 
the NatyaiAstra, 76-78, 262; and rasa, 
114-115, 211-213; and regional the- 
ater models, 75, 91-95, 104-105, 125; 
staging, 73. 88-89; value of doing. 

1 05- 106; of The Vision of VdsavadattA, 
110, 116, 125-137; voice in. 95-97 
mok^a, 239 

monologue (bhAna), 39, 40. See also play 
types 

movement (AAgika)i analysis, 32-34; for 
entrances, 99-100; interdependence in 
performance, 49-50; for modern perfor- 
mances, 90-95; described in the NAfya- 
Mstra, 23, 30-35, 50-56, 1 16- 1 1 7; in 
regional theater, 91-95, 283-284; from 
Yajurveda, 48, 49. See also acting; 
dance 

mudrA, See hand gesture 
music; improvisation in. 5; in Kotiyattam, 
84-85, 278-279, 284-286; in modern 
productions, 4, 97; modes of, 38; musi- 
cians' location, 20. 78- in the NApyaiAs- 
tra, 36-39, 117; in preliminaries. 52- 
53; in Has Ula. 269, 270-272; and 
SAmveda, 48; in The Vision of 
VAsavadattA, 135-136. See also songs 

Nandike^'ara, 90. 102-103 
Narayan, R. K.. 245 
nafa. See actor 
nAfaka. See heroic play 
nAtya. See drama 
nAtyadharmf. See conventional 
NAfyaSAstra: acting (abhinaya), 3. 22-25, 
49-50;^ acting areas, 49, 78-79, 132; 
audienM. 42; commentaries on, 90, 
214-215, 218-220. 223-224, 228, 
235-240; dance. 6. 52-56, 91. 269, 
271; decoration (AhArya^, 22. 23-24. 
97-99. 100. 118-119, 1 30- 1 3 1 ; dura- 
tion of performance, 6-7, 40-41; emo- 
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tional expression (sdttvika), 36, 102- 
104, 1 19-120; emotions (bhUwO, 20- 
21, 22, 102, 120, 163; function of the^ 
ater art, 43, 48, 143; and KOtiy^ttam, 
261, 296-297; language. 25-27; and 
modem productions. 75, 261-262; 
movement (dtigika), 4, 30-35, 55-65, 
90-91, 92-93. 1 16-117; music. 4-6. 
36-39, 117-118, 270-271. 285; occa- 
sion of performance. 43; play types, 3. 

27. 39-40, 265-266. 269. 270; plot. 
27-30, 143-164; preliminaries fpflnxi- 
raAgaK 20. 51-54. 98. 134, 135, 270, 
279; rasa, 7. 21-22, 39. 1 18, 120, 210- 
213, 228-231, 272; style of perfor- 
mance (dharmf), 40, 122-123; tenden- 
cies (vrtti), 123, 156; theater building, 
7-8, 19-20, 51, 76-82, 86, 115-1 16; 
troupes. 41-43; from the Vedas, 48-50; 
voice (vdcika), 26-27, 95-97, 1 16-1 17 

ninth rasa, 223-224, 256 n.39. See also 
rasa 

nftta. See pure dance 
nrtya. See mime 

occasion of performance, 43 
offerings (pOja), 51, 78. 283. See also pre- 
liminaries 

origin of drama. 19-20, 48-49 
PataAjali. 12-13 

performance system, xvi-xviii, 2-4. 74; . 
early historical evidence of. 10-15; in- 
terdependence of elements. 49-50; 
world view of, 45-47 
permanent emotions (sthdyibhdva), 2 1 33. 

49. 1 20. See also emotions 
play types. 3, 39-40,' 111; major forms 
(rikpaka), 13. 27. 39, 128. 265; minor 
forms (upardpalui), 41, 265-266, 268. 
269, 270, 272; and rasa. 22; and the- 
ater architecture, 1 1 5 
plot structure: and character, 29-30; and 
movement. 35; in the Ndfyaidstra, 27. 

28. 143-152; and rasa. 28. 114, 122. 
162; in The Vision of Vdsavadattd, 138 
n.3. See also action; .spans; span ele- 
ments 

poetry, 233-234 
pose (karatui). See cadence 
prahasana. See farce 
prakaraxaa. See social play 
preliminaries ^pOroararkgol, 20, 51-53, 
270; Indra's banner in, 98, 135; in 
Kotiyattam. 277-280; in Ras Lila, 270; 
in The Vision of Vdsavadattd, 134, 135. 
See also sacrifice 


Prakrit: in KOfiyattam. 124; in plays, 25. 

37, 95-96. See also language, dialects 
properties: in Kotiyattam. 287-290; in 
the Ndtyaidstra, 23, 97-99, 1 19; in The 
Vision of Vdsavadattd, 131. See also 
decoration 
Puffer. Ethel, 253 
piijd. See offerings 

pure dance (nrtta}, 4, 54. 56, 91, 279. See 
also dance; mime 
pUrvarafiga. See preliminaries 

rdga. See music, modes 
Rdmdyatia, 14, 112, 281, 295. See also 
epics; Wonderful Crest fewel 
rasa: in Abhinavagupta, 21, 214-215, 

218. 219-220. 221; and acting. 27, 
120-121. 218, 229-230; as ac.sthetic 
principle. 212-213; from Atharvaveda, 
48; and audience. 126-127. 219-221; 
in Brahmanism, 47; and color, 1 18, 
129-130; and contemporary art forms, 

1 14- 1 15, 244-248; definitions of, 48. 
210. 211, 214, 250-252; and emotions, 
121.217-218, 230, 252, excitants of. 
22; and hero, 129-130, 140 n.6; In- 
diannessof, 1 13- 1 14, 21 1-212, 227, 
239. 240-243. 249-250; in Kotiyat- 
tam, 261. 282, 283; and mimesis, 217; 
and music, 39; in the Ndfyaidstra, 7. 

21. 228-230; and novels. 244-245, 
numlxTof, 121, 217-219. 223-224, 
241-243; and play types, 94, 265; and 
plot .structure, 28, 1 14, 122, i62f in 
Ras Lila, 267, 272, 273; a theory of ex- 
pression, 231-240; and time of day, 43; 
as universalized emotion, 120, 216- 
217. 222-223; in The Vision of Vdsava- 
dattd, 127; and Western aesthetics. 129. 
213, 231, 235, 251-254 
Ra.s Lila: dance and mu.sic in, 260, 269, 
270-272; description of, 266-268; 
Kr$pa in, 266, 267, 269; and rasa, 267, 
272, 273 
Ratndmli, 16-18 

realistic style of performance. 40, 58, 
122-123 

regional theater: costumes in, 102; curtain 
in. 133-134; dance and music in. 271- 
272; movement in, 91-95, 98; pre- 
liminaries in, 51; and Sanskrit thcilter. 

1 12. 264-266. 268; source for modern 
productions. 75. 97-99, 104- 105; tem- 
ple theaters, 82-86. See also Kotiylt- 
tam; Ras Ula 

religiosity of rasa, 240-243 

Rgveda, 46, 48-49 

rhythm, musical. See time measure 
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rituals. See offerings; preliminaries 
role: reversal, 39; types. 4 1 , 93; in The Vi- 
sion of Vasavadattd^ 122. See also hero; 
heroine; jester 
ROpagosvamin. 241 
rUpaka. See play types 

sacrifice (yajtia), 46, 47; Bodhisattva’s, 16; 

drama as, 7, 43. 48, 146 
iokuntala: acting areas for, 58-59, 80-81; 
modern productions of, 86, 141; move- 
ment in, 31-32, 57-60: philosophy of, 
146; settings through acting. 24-25; 
songs in, 36 
sanUlnayana, 145 
SHmaveda, 48 

sarhcdribhava. See transitory emotions 
sandhi. See spans 
sandhyai/kga. See span-elements 
Sanskrit drama; history of, 10, 111-1 12, 
233; and KotiyMtam, 40, 1 12, 276, 
294-296; language in, 95-96. 138-140; 
and h^s L.ita. 270-272; relevance today, 
137; translations of. 9-10, 124. See also 
play types 

iantarasa See ninth rasa 
sattvika (abhinaya). See emotional expres- 
sion 

scenery, 81-82, 1 19; in Kotiydttam. 85, 
287-290; shown via acting, 24-25. See 
also curtain; decorations 
sentiments. See rasa 
§iva. 38. 90. 278. 286 
iloka. See verses 

social plays (prakarana), 13, 27, 39 
songs (dhruvd), 5-6, 37-38, 1 17; lan- 
guage of, 25. 36; in preliminaries, 54; 
and rasa, 39; in Has Lila, 269; in San- 
.skrit plays, 17, 36. 91. See also music 
span-elements (sandhyaAga)^ 121, 1 46- 
163. See also spans 

spans (sandhi), 28, 38, 144-145; dropping 
of, 151; and transitory emotions. 163- 
1 64; in The Vision of VasavadattH, 
152-163. See also span-elements 
spatial movement (can), 34, 53, 92-93. 

See also movement 
stage. See theater building 
stage directions. 30-32, 36. 57-64, 74- 
75, 275. See also stage manuals 
stage manager. See troupe manager 
stage manuals. 275-276, 287-290. 297 
n.ll 

stages of action. 28 
stage space. See acting areas 
stance (sthana), 34, 54. 59, 61, 62. See 
also dance 

sthayibhava. See permanent emotions 


stimulus, 120, 121. See determinant 
style of performance. See conventional; re- 
alistic. See also tendencies 
Sodraka, 15, 18 
sQtradhara. See troupe manager 
synaesthesia, 252-254 

tala. See time measures 
taxtdova dance, 54 

temple theater, 19, 43; for Kotiyattam, 
82-86, 115, 275, 286-287. See also 
theater building 

tempo (laya), 27, 34, 58. See also time 
measure 

tendency (ofttiA 49. 123, 128-129, 156. 

See also delicate tendency 
Thampi, G. B. Mohan. 219 
theater, art of, 11, 143 
theater building. 7; based on Brahmanic 
concepts. 47; cave, 107 n.6; for KQti- 
yattam, 82-86, 1 15; models for modern 
productions, 87-89; musicians’ location 
in. 20; in the Natyaiastra, 19, 76-80; 
types of. 20, 115-116. See also acting 
areas 

theme; in ^akuntala, 146; tree and 
woman motif, 6 1 ; in The Vision of 
Vasavadatta, 152, 155, 161-162. See 
also Indian world view 
time, 43 

time measures (tala), 54. 97, 271. See also 
tempo 

traditional theater, 264. See also regional 
theater 

tragedy not possible, 28, 113-114; and 
rasa, 213 

transitory emotions (sarhearibhava), 22; 
and movement, 33; and rasa, 121; and 
spans, 163-164; and tendencies, 49. See 
also emotions 

translations, 9-10, 70, 129, 167-208 
troupt* manager (sQtradhara), 11, 41; in 
Kotiyattam. 278, 296; in preliminaries, 
52; in The Vision of Vasavadatta, 1 34- 
135, 152 

troupes, professional. 39, 41, 116 

uddfpana. See excitants. See also determi- 
nant 

United States modem productions, 89-90, 
110, 115-117, 125-126, 128-137 
unities of action, 28. 133 
unity-in-multiplicity. 46, 145-146.246 
universalized emotion. 112, 120, 216- 
217, 222-223 
Vpanifads, 47 
tmrQpaka. See play types 
UrvAa Gained Through Valor, 31, 32. 36 
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vdcika {abhinaya). See voice 
Vedas, 27, 46-47. 48-49. 284 
verses (ilokah in Kotiyattam, 297 n. 1 1 ; 
meters in. 138 n.S. 140; use in plays, 5- 
6. 64-65, 69. See also language 
vibhdva. See determinant 
vidU^ka. See jester 

The Vision of VosavadattS, 29. Ill, 1 28; 
dance in. 61-65; Elnglish translation of, 
167-208; in Kotiyattam. 1 12; rasa in, 
72. 127, 129-130; roles in, 97. 122; 
structure of, 152-160, 163-164, 289; 
themes in. 127, 152, 155, 161-162; 
University of Hawaii production. 69- 
70. 1 10, 1 16. 125-137; verses in, 69- 
70. 138-140 

voice (vdcika), 22, 24-27, 95-97, 117- 


1 18; in Kotiyattam, 96-97, 284; in 
modem productions, 96; and rasa, 27; 
from Pgveda, 48, 49; tempo of. 27. See 
also acting; language 
The Vow of YaugandharOyafia, 1 27, 1 28, 
135, 162 

vrtH. See tendency 

Western productions. 9-10, 89-90; 125- 
137. 141-143 

Wonderful Crest Jewel (Kotiyattam play), 
89-90, 287-289. 292-295, 297 n.l 1 
world view. See Indian world view 
worship, 51, 78. See also preliminaries 

yajfia. See sacrifice 
Yajurveda, 48, 49 



